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His prayer availed! Touched by the tuneful 
plea, 

The Lord of Death relaxed hie iron hold, 

And out of the swart shadows, deep and cold, 

Stole the lost wife, the fair Eurydice. 

He felt her soft arms in the old embrace, 

He guessed the smile upon ber unseen face, 

And joyful turned him from the dreadful 
place. 


A little patience, and all had been well! 

A little faith, and bale had changed to bliss ; 

Was it too much that he should ask for this, 

Whose love had dared the steep descent of 
Pp Hell? 

Had faced the Furies and the tongues of fire, 

The reek of torment, rising high and higher, 

Proserpina’s sad woe and Piuto’s ire? 


~~ 


It seemed a little thing to hope and ask 
That the glad wife, just reecued from the dead, 
: Should go unquestioning where her Orpheus 
- led ; : 
But no; fur woman's strength too hard the 
task. 
*‘ Why dost thou turn thine eyes away from me? 
Am [ grown ugly then, unfit to see? 
Unkind! Thou lovest not Eurydice !” 


Was it because so short a time she stayed 

Among the dead that she had not grown wise? 

Do petty doubts and fears and jealousies— 

Vanity, selfishness, the stain and shade 

On mortal love, survive the poignant thrust 

Whieb, winnowing souls from out their hin- 
dering dust, 

Should wake the eyes to see, the heart to trust? 


If we came back to those who love us so, 

And fain would plead with Heaven for our re- 
call, 

Should we come back having forgotten all 

The wisdom which all spirits needs must 
know? 

Would the old faults revive, the old scars sting, 

The old capacities for fuffering 

Quicken to life even in our quickening? 


O! lovely myth! with just this marring stain ; 

I will not think that such deep wrong can be, 

If ever it were given to one again 

To earthward turn in anawer to Love’s plea, 

Surely t’would come in hushed and reverent 
guise, 

: With gentlest wisdom in far-seeing eyes, 

Ripened for life by knowing Paradise. 

| 
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THE FLOCK OF GOD. 
BY THE REV. RB. MANNING CHIPMAN. 


“And ye, my flock, the flock of my pasture, are 
men,and I am your God, saith the Lord God.”— 
Ezekiel xxxiv, 31. 





if Txov, Lord, dost keep 
Fr Secure thy sheep, 
’ Wake they, or sleep. 


Thou lead’st thy charge 
By clear stream’s marge, 
To pastures large. 


From rock and glade 
Thou giv’st them aid, 
Through shine, through shade. 


The waif, the weak, 
The sad, the meek, 
Thou still dost seek, 






For them outflowed 
On Caivary’s rood 
Thine own Son’s blood. 








The strayed, thus sought, 
At such price bought, 
Are homeward brought. 


Their Shepherd near, 
Why should they fear 
Aught that is drear? 


Free from annoy, 
Safe from decoy, 
How firm their joy! 


While age accrues 
Their strength renews, 
Like vernal dews ; 


Till they remove, 

In Heaven to prove 

Thine endless love. 
Jewett City, Coun. 
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8ST. AFRA TO THE FLAMES. 


BY JOHN B. TABB. 





Hertz, in the prey of passion, famished Flames, 

Feed here! Spare not your victim; torture 
tames 

The wanton blood rebellious. Let the heat 

Of these your fierce caresses free the feet 

And loose the fettered pinions of desires. 

Delay not; leap the barriers, and fire 

Life’s citadel—the heart! A flame is there 

To which your kiss is coldness, Clothe me fair, 

O Christ, with purple penance! Orown me 
queen 

Of agonies that cleave ali mists between 

My God and me! Love's vintage, drop by drop, 

Fast fills the destined measure of my eup. 

Share, Lord, my potion. Pledge me, and thy 
breath 

Eball sweeten all the bitterness of death! 

St. CwaRnLes COLLEGE, ELLicortT Orrr, Mp. 
A PLAIN MAN’S TALK ON THE 
LABOR QUESTION.* 


CHEAP LABOR AND ITS EFFECTS, 
BX SIMON NEWOOMB, LL.D. 


Ir the reader has studied the preceding 
talk to good advantage he will see that 
there must be something wrong in the the- 
ories on which labor organizations are 
generally based. At the same time it may 
seem to bim that every effort which the 
labor movement is engaged in is a perfectly 
natural result of sound reasoning. Such 
being the case,the thinking man who desires 
to have none but correct theories will not 
be satisfied with the knowledge that he has 
been led astray. He may say to me: ‘All 
that you have said seems quite plausible. 
At the same time the course of thought by 
which I have been led to favor the labor 
movement seems to me still more plausible. 
at least Ido not see anything wrong in it. 
I feel, therefore, a certain amount of confu- 
sion and doubt on the subject, because two 
ways of looking at the subject, both of 
which seem sound, lead to contradictory 
results.” I now have to clear up this diffi- 
culty by showing what is wrong in the pop- 
ular theories on which the labor movement 
is based. 

The labor movement is founded on cer- 
tain supposed principles, some of which to 
the average mind look so plain and simple 
that they cannot be doubted, while all 
seem to have much in their favor, but 
which I hope to show you are entirely un- 
sound. I shall try to state these principles 
in the clearest light, so that every pro- 
moter of labor movements will recognize 
them as being the embodiment of his own 
ideas, and as being what he would himself 
say, if called upon to defend his position. 

Of course, like other principles in prac- 
tical life, they may to a certain extent over- 
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lap each other, and one take the place of 
another in sucha way that we cannot 
clearly separate them. It is not necessary, 
however, that we should separate them, 
since they are to a great extent interde- 
pendent. I put them in the following 
shape: 

Firstly, when one man competes with 
another by underselling him in the market, 
or working for lower wages than he does, 
you hold that he does him an injury by les- 
sening the demand for his goods or his 
labor. For example, if bricklayers in a 
certain town are getting four dollars per 
day, and a half dozen bricklayers come 
from some other city and offer to work for 
two dollars per day, you think that they 
injure the home bricklayers who have been 
getting the higher wages, by depressing 
their wages either to two dollars a day or 
to some intermediate point, say three dol- 
lars. 

Secondly, carrying out this principle, 
you claim that unlimited competition is an 
evil, inthat men who compete with each 
other to furnish labor or goods at the low- 
est price that they are able, injure each 
other, and hence injare society at large. 
Hence you want to limit competition. 

Thirdly, if called upon to defend these 
principles, you would probably say that the 
man who worked more cheaply than an- 
other took work from that other man. I 
ask you: 

Why so? If one man is drinking water 
out of a river, and two or three other men 
come ani drink water from the same river, 
they do not take water from the first man, 
because there is enough for ull of them and 
& thousand times more. 

You would probably reply to this that, 
although there is water enough in the river 
foreverybody, and a thousand times over, 
there is not work enough in the country, 
even for the people already in it; and, there- 
fore, to make the case parallel, you must 
suppose that there is notenough water to 
go around. Then of course the three new 
men would take water from the first. You 
would claim, in the same way, that compet- 
ing laborers took work from each other. 

Now I wish to point out to you that 
these principles are to a great extent 
fallacious. When I say they are fallacious 
Ido not mean that they are all the reverse 
of truth, as if they had claimed that black 
was white, and white was black. What I 
mean is that they are true only to a limited 
extent, and on one side of them as it were, 
and that it is not this true side of them which 
is put into practice. As you undoubtedly 
want to know the truth, I must ask you to 
dv some careful thinking in order that you 
may sec exactly wha: is the matter with 
your principles. 

To begin with the third princigle, I think 
you can see without doubt that you are 
wrong in thinking that the work to be 
done is limited. Millions of farmers in the 
Western States aud territories are calling 
loudly for railways to be extended to their 
neighborhood, in order that they may send 
their products to market and get back the 
manufactures which they ure in need of. 
Thirty millions of people within these 
Onited States want their houses improved. 
They would like to have better walls, and 
roofs that never would leak, and new 
stoves or furnaces to warm them in winter. 
That same number of people want newer 
and whiter table cloths, warmer and nicer 
clothing, better beds, the means of sending 
their children to school in winter, books 





and papers for them to read, and indeed 
an uolimited supply of good things of all 
kinds. You know perfectly that all these 
things require labor to produxe them, and 
that the reason that everybody is in want 
of them is that allthe labor of the country, 
up tothe present moment, has not been 
able to supply them, unless people work 
more hours aday than they are accus- 
tomed to. If you will follow up this train 
of thought by spending some five minutes 
in thinking of everything you would like to 
have, and five minutes more in thinking of 
everything your neighbors would like to 
have, anc then calculate how much labor 
it would take to supply all these wants, 
you will aee that the amount of work to be 
done is really beyond all reasonable limits. 

Why is there any obstacle to this work 
being done? Why has not everybody got 
all he wants? The answer is, people haye 
not money enough to pay for it. Ah! Here 
isthe rub. There is work enough to be done, 
but people have not the money to pay for it. 
If you are a carpenter and carn $8 a day 
for 250 days in the year, you have just 
$750 to buy the products of other peoples’ 
labor with, and this makes up all the wages 
you can pay to others. Thus we reach the 
first great modification which your princi- 
ple requires. It is notthe work to be done 
which is limi'ed, but it is the wages which 
people can afford to pay for that work. If 
we carry this new form of the principle to 
its consequences, we shall see that it leads 
to conclusions quite different from those to 
which we are accustomed. 

Let us now go back to our first example. 
A hundred bricklayers are at work in a 
town at $4aday. Ten pew ones come in 
and offer to lay bricks at $2aday. Will 
not the wages of the 100 bricklayers then be 
depressed? Are people going to pay $4a 
day for work when they can get it done 
for $2aday? Before we can fully answer 
this question we must look carefully into 
the conditions. Perhaps the ten new brick- 
layers can only do the work of the five old 
ones. In this case they will not really be 
any cheaper than the old ones, and will not 
injuriously compete with them. If they 
really do a full day’s work, they would be 
fools to work for $2 per day when 
they could get almost $4. To get the 
strongest possible case for your principle, 
suppose they are just such fools; or, if you 
choose,such philanthropists, that they don’t 
want more than $2 perday. Then many 
people will be anxious to get their eervices. 
To make the case as strong as possible, 
suppose some of the master builders, who 
have been paying the bighest wages, dis- 
charge some of their men and take the new 
men in their places. What will be the re- 
sult? 

To answer this question we must remem- 
ber that before the ten cheap men put in 
their appearance there were in the town 
men who were insuch want of houses being 
built that they were willing to give $4 per 
day to one hundred bricklayers. That is,they 
would rather pay the high wages than not 
have their work done. No ¢oubt they 
would al] hke to have their work done at 
half price, but they cannot possibly do it, 
because there are only ten cheap men, 
whereas a hundred are wanted to do the 
work. The latter is worth just as much as 
it was before the cheap men came on, 80 
that the ninety bricklayers who were not 
discharged, may still command $4 a day. 

But what will the ten men who ure dis- 
charged do? I answer, when there are a 
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number of men willing to give $4 per day 
for bricklayers, there are always a number 
of others who think they cannot afford to 
have their bricklaying done at that price, 
but who would be willing to pay some lower 
price, say $3.75. The ten discharged men 
will have no trouble in getting work at 
these wages from these other men, if they 
choose to do so. Thus it is perfectly true 
that the wages of the bricklayer are, on an 
average, slightly depressed by the introduc- 
tion of the ten new men. We may 
suppose that in the long run the 
other ninety will have to submit 
to the same reduction of twenty-five 
cents per day, and get only $3.75 instead of 
$4. Up tothis puint you are perfectly 
right in saying that the competition of new 
and cheap men will depress the wages of 
those they are competing with to « certain 
extent. Yuu are wrong in supposing it 
would depress them to any wages the new 
men choose to work for. 

If this were the end of the matter, then 
your principle would be sounder than it is; 
but it is not the end of the matter. 1 think, 
however, that this is about as far as we can 
go without stopping to rest; so let us take a 
breathing spell before showing what the 
end of the matter is. 

Wasuinoton, D.C. 





ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 





Ir is not because we are lacking in loyal- 
ty, but because the keeping of times and 
seasons, from anniversaries up to cenotena- 
ries, isa matter foreign to our national 
genius, that the notion of celebrating the 
Queen’s jubilee does not take much hold 
upon the public mind. The occasion, 
after all, is something similar to that of a 
golden wedding, which, though affording a 
good deal of ground for satisfaction in the 
way of retrospect, is hardly a subject for 
vehement congratulation as regards the fu- 
ture. Such proceedings always seem to 
smack of a certain sense of insecurity and 
even pessimism—of things having turned 
out on the whole much better than could 
have been expected; a feeling which per- 
haps lies at the root of our regard for ‘old 
families,” which, even if they have done 
nothing for any ove but themselves, but 
only vegetated, excite our admiration for 
having contrived, in this struggling world, 
to keep their heads above ground so long. 
Of this want of national en'husiasm for the 
jubilee, no example could be stronger than 
the suggestion of the Bishop of Carlisle, 
that the idea should be embodied in the erec. 
tion of some edifice fur the accommodation 
of Convocation. Of course ‘‘ there is noth- 
ing like leather’’; but one would have 
thought that even a bishop would have 
shrunk from such an amazing proposition 
as to spend public mopvey upon so shadowy 
an object. Tne powers of Convocation are 
exactly similar to those ‘* archidiaconal 
functions,” for which neither synonym nor 
definition could be found; and to build a 
dwelling forit would be as though the 
Psychical Society should club together to 
erect a lordly mansion fur some homeless 
ghost to baunt. The Bishop may congratulate 
himacif on an entirely original idea; as was 
said uf the stone trom David's sling when 
jt struck Goliath, *‘ it had never entered in- 
to any one’s head before.”” 

The tumult of Parliamentary warfare has 
prevented any one from paying attentiun of 
late weeks to all phenomena that are not 
electoral; otherwise there was a case of 
suicide in France, which might well have 
arrested the attention of all who are inter- 
ested in the ‘causes cé ébres” of human na 
ture. A young mano stabs himself witha 
dagger in hisioom at an hotel, leaving a 
diary of his last day, for the edification of the 
proprietor in default of payment of his ac- 
count. ‘* lam disgusted with life,” he writes. 
“Everybody I meet in my walks looks 
discontented and surly, avd I am resolved 
to quit it. This is how I have employed 
myself these last twelve hours: I ruse at 
eleven and breakfasted at Duval’s. Having 
a few louis still left in my pocket, I went to 
the Longchamps races, in order, if I won, 
to pay my creditors. Unfortunately: for 
them, I lost all my money, except so much 
as would save me from dyiog fasting, or in 
an unfashionable manner. I engaged a 
room at this hotel, and booked a seat at the 





Opera Comique. I dined at a edfé. went 
to see the ‘Song dune Nuit dHté,’ and 
then came home to kill myself. I beg the 
autborities to bego obliging as to incinerate 
my body.” This final suggestion, consider- 
ing the cost of cremation, is rather auda- 
cious in one who has spent bis last louis, 
and does not seem to have deserved partic- 
ularly well of his country. But, as a whole, 
this ‘‘ Last Day of a Suicide” is both note- 
worthy and characteristic. 

A gypsy is by himself an interesting per- 
sonage; even a whole family of them in a 
tent in a woodland lane, provided you don’t 
go into the tent, torm an attractive picture ; 
but gypsies ‘‘ wholesale and for exporta- 
tion” are a very embarrassing commodity. 
A band of no iess than one hundred of them 
from Greece, bound for the United States, 
were disembarked, in consequence of some 
dispute with the captain of the ship, near 
the Millwall Docks, the other day, to the 
grat inconvenience of the neighborhood. 
Tney had no occupation, nv visible means 
of livelihood, and pointerpreter. Their en- 
campment, it is true, has been visited by 
thousands of sightseers, but all that they 
seemed to have bestowed upon them were 
‘* showers of old shoes for luck.” As the 
gypsies du not wear shoes, even this very 
limited species of benevolence was of little 
use to them. By some misapprebension, 
most fortunate for Millwall, these amazing 
settlers were invited to Liverpool, and there 
they have now ‘‘ squatted” in the Central 
Station, with ‘disinfectants liberally 
stre vn about them.” 

Nobody can understand what they say, 
nor what they want, nor even what they 
are, though a Liverpool steamboat company 
was induced to offer to carry them across 
the Atlantic by their being described as 
‘‘Greek emigrants.” No steamer is likely 
to risk its reputation by asking its passen- 
gers to associate with persons who have 
neither a comb nor a shoe among them; 
and, moreover, the Government of the 
United States has telegraphed to say that 
so undesirable a cargo of live stock will 
nct be permitted to land. Such an exodus 
as this has surely never been heard of since 
the world began. The poor Liverpudlians 
have only one per contra to set against the 
costs of an incursion which seems likely to 
be a permanent occupation; they will be 
able to get their fortunes told at wholesale 
prices. 

It is said that a person *‘so disposed” 
can be killed by the shock of good news 
as surely as by evil tidings; but it is only 
too certain that the latter case happens 
much oftener than the former. A very 
curious case occurred last week of a jour- 
neyman in the employment of a large firm 
being unexpectedly made manager and 
thereupon committing suicide. It is possi- 
ble that ‘‘ the masses” may eventually get 
so much the upper hand of *‘ the classes” 
tbat all high places will be full of danger, 
and the last thing to be desired will be pro- 
motion; but in the present case the dis- 
turbing cause seems to have been the fear 
of responsibility, and a sense of incompe- 
tency to fulfill the duties of a new and im- 
portant office. In this view the circum- 
stance is, so far as I know, unparalleled. 
A friend of mine, however, sits at a desk 
in a great house in the city, where a catas- 
trophe of even a still more paintul kind 
took place. One of the clerks, after many 
years’ faithful service, was offered a part- 
nership, which he declined upon the ground 
of not possessing the minimum sum requi- 
site for investment in the concern. *‘ That 
shall be no obstacle,” said the principal, 
‘*for | will advance it to you myself”; and 
so the. matier was arranged. But on the 
very first day of the new partner taking 
possession of his desk, he blew his brains 
out at it, leaving afew written words be- 
hind him to say why. He had been embez- 
zling money from the firm for meny years, 
though in such small sums that the whole 
amount was trifling, and there was no 
chance of the defalcations being discov- 
ered. Remorse, and the sense of benefits 
undeserved had been, however, too much 
for his tenderconscience. This has always 
struck me as being one of the few romances 
that ‘** the City” (¢. ¢., commercial life) can 
call its own. 

l hope Ishall be given some credit ‘‘in 
the proper quarters,” that 1 have neverso 
much as alluded, Mr. Editor, to the great 








socia! scandal whicb, however “‘ painful ” 
and ‘‘ deplorable,” has afforded the chief 
subject of conversation, not only “after 
dinner, when the ladies have withdrawn,” 
but, so far as Ihave observed, at all other 
times and seasons when one person of my 
own sex has happened to meet another. 
While I admired the self-denial and public 


. spirit which have caused so many of my ac- 


quaintances to dwell upon its details—as 
though a man should take a mud bath for 
the benefit of his fellow-creatures, I fore- 
bore to imitate them; nor should I have 
said one word about it now, but for acir- 
cumstance which suddenly struck me yes- 
terday in a country stroll as being a very 
apt illustration of the whole matter. Pri- 
vate morality is an affair with which I rarely 
meddle, but a metaphor I never cun resist. 
I was walking through a wood, where every 
thing looked pure and fresh and beautiful, 
and presently sat me down beside asmooth, 
flat stone embedded in moss. It was just 
such a stone as might have ‘half bidden 
from the eye” the poet’s violet, or still 
more fitly might have roofed his grave. 
There was acertain restfulness in its smcoth 
flatness which seemed to complete the syl- 
van and idyllic scene. I idly raised it with 
my walking stick, and to my horror beheld 
beneath it every variety of filthy insect. 
The place on which it lay was alive with 
them ; not only with wood-lice, and worm, 
and spider, and earwig, but with all kinds 
of foul and fetid creeping things. Here, 
said I to myself, is the very image of our 
fashionable society, when the smooth lid of 
it is lifted by a social scandal. I felt it in- 
deed to be so complete a reproduction of 
the Crawford and Dilke case, that I could 
almost have identified each loathsome in- 
sect with the corresponding ‘* parties” or 
witnesses in the suit. I owe an apology to 
the earwigs, who of course were only the 
lawyers. But being well satisfied with the 
discovery of my metaphor, 1 came away 
without further inquiry. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


BERLIN UNIVERSITY. 


BY PROF. PHILIP SOHAFF, D.D. 





Tue University of Berlin is the largest in 
the world, and should by all means be vis- 
ited by an American student. If he has 
only one session to spend abroad, he can 
employ it more profitably in Berlin than 
anywhere else. Provision is made for all 
departments of human knowledge and art; 
and although one or another branch may 
be indifferently supplied at present, and 
better taught in some smaller university, 
owing to the absence or presence of a 
specialist, yet there is nowhere such a 
combination of talent and learning, edu- 
cational institutions and advantuges as 
in the metropolis of the German Empire. 
The University of Berlin is the younge:t, 
as that of Heidelberg is the oldest in Ger- 
many. lt was founded in 1810, at a time 
of the deepest political depression of Prus- 
sia, and became a powerful agency in pre- 
paring the nation for its emancipation jrom 
the tyranny of Napolcon and the steady 
elevation to her present commanding posi- 
tion, There is probably no period in his 
tory when so many learned celebrities were 
concentrated in one place as in the Univer. 
sity of Berlin during the first half-century 
of its existence. We need only name 
Schleiermacher, Neander, Marheineke, 
Twesten, Nitzsch, Hengstenberg, in the- 
ology; Eichhorn and Savigny, in junspru- 
dence; Ficute, Hegel, Scuelling, in philos- 
ophy; Boeckh, Lachmann, Bopp, in phi- 
lology; Kari Ritter, in gevgrapny; Leo- 
pold von Ranke, in history. Nor should 
we forget the two Humboldts aud the 
brothers Grimm, who were at least inti- 
mately connected with the University as 
ornaments of the adjoining Academy of 
Science, 

‘Welch reicher Himmel, Stern bei Stern, 
Wer kennet thre Namen?” - 

The kings of Prussia have nobly sup- 
ported the institution, and assigned it a 
palace opposite the royal and imperial pal- 
ace uater den Linden. Since 1870 Berlin 
is not only the capital of a kingdom, but 
also the metropolis of an empire, and num- 
bers nearly a million and a half of inhabi- 
tants. The University has grown likewise; 
more than doubled in the number of 
students and teachers. During this sum- 








mer it was attended by 6,842 students, in- 
cluding 726 theologians, avd next winter 
it will probably number over 7,000. There 
are employed 286 teachers of various grades 
(73 Ordinary, 78 Extraordinary Professors, 
122 Privatdocenten, and several Honorary 
Professors and Academicians). The The- 
ological Faculty consists of Professors 
Kleinert (at present Rector of the Univer- 
sity), Semisch, Steinmeyer, Dillmann, 
Weiss, von der Goltz, Pfleiderer, Kaftan, 
and Brtickner. esides there are five 
Extraordinary Professors: Piper, Mess- 
ner, Strack, Lommatsch, and Deutsch, 
and four Privatdocenten: Loesche, Plath, 
Runze, and Grafe (the last left recently for 
Halle). 

Dr. Bernbard Weiss (born 1827) is still 
the chief attraction for American students 
who have chosen the New Testament for 
their specialty. He has a full auditorium 
and is an carnest, animated, enthusiastic 
teacher. His forte is in the life of Christ, 
and the teaching of the Apostles, or New 
Testament theology, on both of which he 
has published books well known also to the 
English reader. He bas now in press ** A 
Critical Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment,” which will be published next au- 
tumn, and will no doubt also be translated 
into English in ‘* Clark’s Foreign Theolog- 
ical Library.” It is very important that 
he so strongly and ably defends the 
Johannean origin of the fourth Gospel in 
opposition to the recent attacks. Bey- 
schlag stands with him on the same ground 
in this respect. Weiss has, at present, as 
Consistorialrath, most influence in filling 
the vacant theological chairs of the Prus- 
sian universities. He is the chief editor of 
‘*Meyer’s Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment” since the death of Meyer (1876), and 
keeps it alive 9s the most serviceable hand- 
book for grammatical exegesis. He is su- 
perior to Meyer as a textual critic, though 
not as a commentator. He treats the work 
as his own, and supersedes the older edi- 
tions, so that Meyer gradually disappears, 
or takes his place as the first in the Sym- 
posium of commentators on the Gospels 
and the Epistle to the Romans. In the 
Pastoral Epistles he has set aside Huther 
altogether, not feeling bound by regard for 
Meyer, and has substituted an original 
commentary of his own (1885). This, it 
must be admitted, is far better than Hu- 
ther’s, and makes the English translation 
of Huther in the Meyer series well nigh 
useless. Meyer, as improved by Weiss and 
his collaborators, will continue to sell until 
it is superseded by a new and better com- 
mentary, as Meyer superseded De Wette, 
De Wette Olshausen, and Ktnél. The 
Americans, especially those from Union 
Seminary (beginning with Professor 
Brown), are among the very best students 
of Weiss, as he repeatedly told me. They 
come for a purpose, and make the best use 
of their time and opportunities, 

Dr. Dillmann, the Successor of Hengsten- 
berg, but widely differing from him, is still 
in full vigor. He lectures this summer on 
‘*The Prophecies of Isaiah.” I heard his 
introduction to the second pert, the so- 
called Deutero-Isaiah (chs. xl, sgg.), in 
which he tried to prove, with strong 
arguments, that it must have been writ- 
ten at the close of the Babylonian captiv- 
ity, in the reign of Cyrus, by ‘‘the great 
unknown,” as Ewald called the author. 
But, whoever wrote those marvelous 
chapters, they remain the most remark- 
able Messianic propuecy of the Old Testa 
ment; and the description of the suffering 
Servant of Gud, in chap. liii, suits no other 
person in bistory, lineament after ]ineamenty. 
but Jesus of Nazareth, the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sin of tbe world. 
Dillmann has just issued a new edition of 
his Commentary on Genesis (part of the 
Exegetic Handbook on the O. T.), and dis- 
cusses again fully and ably the sources of 
the Pentateuch. He is a pupil of Ewald, 
but more sober and considerate. He is op- 
posed to the radical theory of Wellhausep, 
who puts the composition of the Penta- 
teuch after the great Prophets to the time 
of Ezra. His contributions to Herzog’s 
Encyclopedia are among the best in that 
work, which will soon be finished in seven- 
teen volumes. 

Professor Strack lectures on “‘ Introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament, Psalms and 
Proverbs.” He has not as many bearers 8§ 
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Dillmann, but is an able teacher. He isa 
pupil of Delitzsch, and thoroughly evangel- 
ical. Heis at home in Hebrew and rab- 
binical literature, and an industrious writer. 
He publishes with Siegfried, in Jena, a se- 
ries of grammars on Semitic languages, and 
has begun, with Dr. Zéckler, at Greifswald, 
to edit a condensed commentary on all the 
books of the Old and New Testaments. 
He wrote the Introduction to the O. T. in 
Zéckler’s encyclopedic series of text-books. 

Dr. Pfleiderer (born 1839) represents the 
speculative and critical theology. He isa 
pupil of Baur, in Titbingen, and himself a 
Wtrtemberger. His lectures are well at- 
tended, especially his Ethics and Dogmat- 
ics. His chief works are ‘*‘ Philosophy of 
Religion,” and ‘‘ Paulinism.” He has be- 
come known to the English public by his 
‘* Hibbert Lectures on Paul’s Influence on 
Christianity.” They are an able reproduc- 
tion of the Tibingen views, but utterly fail 
to explain the mystery of Paul’s conver- 
sion, which even Baur admitted to be be- 
yond the reach of psychological and logical 
analysis—a very remarkable and honorable 
concession of ignorance on the part of the 
greatest modern critic. Paul’s conversion 
is a miracle of divine grace, and rests on 
the greater miracle of Christ’s resurrection, 
without which the Christian Church could 
never have been founded. 

Dr. Piper is a master in ecclesiastica! an- 
tiquities and the history of sacred art. He 
founded the Christian Museum, which every 
theological student ought to visit. Similar 
museums are now being founded at Greifs- 
wald, Marburg, and other Prussian univer- 
sities, in connection with the department 
of Church History. Piper is one of the 
oldest pupils of Neander, and, like his 
teacher, lives with a congenial sister, who 
intelligently sympathizes with his work 
and is very hospitable to his friends. 

Dr. Kaftan was called to Berlin from Basel 
to succeed Dr. Dorner, who died two years 
ago. This is a difficult position to fill; for 
Dorner was facile princeps among the di- 
vines of the age. But Kaftan ia an able 
and popular lecturer on dogmatics, ethics 
and doctrine history. He belongs to the 
right wing of the school of Ritseh!, in Gét- 
tingen, which rules the smaller universities 
of West Germany, and takes hold of the 
majority of the younger academic teachers. 
The school is opposed to metaphysics in 
theology, or rather, it substitutes a Neo- 
Kantian (Lotze) system of metaphysics for 
the Platonic and Neo-Platonic, which ruled 
the theology of the ancient Greek Church. 
The positive aspect of this new theology is 
not so easily defined, and there is consider- 
able diversity of opinion among its follow- 
ers, 

One of the most useful institutions con- 
nected with the Berlin and other universi- 
ties is what are called the seminaries, con- 
ducted by the different professors once a 
week for special exercises in exegesis, his- 
tory and systematic theology. Attendance 
is free. They are frequented by the more 
advanced and industrious studeats, who 
wish to pursue special studies and investi- 
gations. Neander used to read and explain 
“Origen Against Celsus,” Tertullian’s 
“Apologeticus,” Augustin’s ‘‘ Confessions,” 
etc. Privatdocent Liésche chose the re- 
cently discovered “‘ Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles’’ for the subject of his seminary 
exercises—an admirable choice for the 
study of the period from 70 to 120. The 
American seminaries ought to introduce 
this feature. I expect to do it in Union 
Seminary next winter. 


I close this letter at Heidelberg, the oldest 
University within the limits of the present 

tman Empire. The semi-centennial Ju- 
bilee has just begun, and is to last a whole 
Week, from Aug. 2d to 9th. The whole town 
is in festive attire, and filled with professors 
and students. The Grand Duke of Baden 
arrived to-day, and the Crown Prince of 
Germany is expected to-morrow. Nearly all 
the universities of Europe are represented. 
Of American institutions only Harvard and 
Yale were invited; but I have not yet 
learned whether they have sent delegates. 
Drs. Porter and Fisher are in Scotland now, 
and received the honorary degree of D.D. 
at Edinburgh. I met here Dr. Lowrie, of 
Philadelphia, and two prize-fellows of 
Union Theological Seminary, Mr. Gardiner 
and Mr. Ferguson. Dr. Cattell, of Phila. 
delphia, Ex-President of Lafayette College, 





is expected this week. The festive sermon 
will be preached to-morrow (Aug. 8d) by 
Dr. Bassermann, and the festive oration 
will be delivered on Wednesday by Kuno 
Fischer. The great features of the Jubilee 
will be the historic procession on Friday, 
and the illumination of the castles on Sat- 
urday. 
HEIDELBERG Aug. 2d, 


ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF OUR 
CHURCHES, 
BY A. D. F. HAMLIN, M. A., 
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THE remark was once made in my hear- 
ing by an aged Australian deacon sojourn- 
ing in this country that ‘* he had been greatly 
impressed by the sumptuousness and cost- 
liness of our Congregational church edifices, 
the luxury of whose appointments con- 
trasted strikingly with the plainness and 
bareness of Australian churches of the same 
order.” 

These words, which somehow had a 
strange and novel sound, could doubtless 
have applied with equal truth to any other 
of our non-liturgical denominations. The 
Catholic and Episcopal communions have 
always paid particular attention to the 
architecture of their church-buildings; but 
until within twenty or thirty years this has 
not been true of our other religious bodies. 
The traditions of Puritan simplicity, which 
have taken such hold of our literature and 
common speech, had undergone but little 
change in the matter of churcb-building 
during the first half of this century. They 
still persist in a hundred hillside towns ot 
New England, where the older churches 
are standing to-day in all the plainness of 
their white-boarded sides, green blinds, 
and unattractive interiors. Their rusty 
stoves and endless stovepipes dripping soot 
into the audience-room, their kerosene 
lampoliers (to coin a word) and musty base- 
ment lecture-rooms, are familiar to many 
New England pastors. And what person of 
middle age has forgotten the old-time depre- 
cation of costly and elaborate church archi- 
tecture asa vanity; of symbolic decoration 
and stained glass as inventions of the Evil 
One; of crosses or spire or gable as rank 
Popery, and anything that savored of eccle- 
siasticism in building or service as the first 
step toward Romanism and idolatry? 

_ It is evident that such ideas are obsoles- 
cent to-day, if not extinct; a different spirit 
presides over church erection in our larger 
towns and cities, at least, and in very many 
prosperous rural communities. The in- 
crease of general wealth, and an improved 
and more widely diffused artistic taste, 
have added their impetus to the progres- 
sive spirit of the day. Our standards of 
comfort, so far in advance of our fathers’, 
have prevailed in church-building as they 
have in travel and in house-planning; and 
this is but right. [here is no sin in making 
Art and Science se:vants to Religion, but 
they must remain her servants. The 
danger lies in the temptation to extrava- 
gance and worldly pride. To saddle the 
church with heavy debt, to sacrifice solid 
construction to showy decoration or to 
luxury; to seek to overtop the spires of 
sister churches, from motives of wordly 
vanity— these are sins, betraying a petty 
and utterly unchristian spirit; and where 
they prevail, it is no marvel if even the 
business dealings of the church become 
tainted by selfishness and unscrupulousness, 
to the disgrace of true religion and the 
shame of the Church. 

But after all is said,we must take account 
of this modern tendency toward material 
luxury and elegance, guiding it, as far as 
we can, into its proper channel of subordi- 
nation to the desire to glorify God. But 
there is also another influence that has con- 
tributed to the change in ideas of church- 
architecture, no less worthy of our atten- 
tion. This is the reaction, felt most 
strongly, perhaps, in the Congregational 
churches, but in a varying degree in otaer 
denominations, from that extreme of op- 
position to ecclesiasticism which gave birth 
to non-conformity. This reaction, evi- 
denced in many churches by the adoption 
of responsive readings in the service of the 
sanctuary and by a general enrichment of 
the forms of worship, manifested itself at 
the very start in the form and appearance 
of new church-buildings. The meeting- 


house gave way to the ‘‘ Gothic ” church; 
and painted windows, sawed out of pine, 
were the earliest signs of the change. 
But they marked the birth of a new feeling; 
the ‘‘ meeting-house” was now a church, 
a house exclusively for divine worship, un- 
mistakable in form, and impossible to be 
confounded with Town Hall or Acadésig. 
With the progress of architecture and in- 
creasing wealth, our churches have as- 
sumed more and more those forms and or- 
naments associated, ever since the begin- 
ning of the Middle Ages, with God’s wor- 
ship In his own sanctuary. Reverence for 
the sanctuary itself is more common, and 
the forms of worship, like those of the edi- 
fice, have been enriched and beautified. 
While the old meeting-house still stands in 
many a town and village, one can often 
see, even in remote and rustic hamlets, the 
signs of these influences in the more or less 
tasteful village churches which replace the 
ancient conventicles. 

The forms assumed by the thousands of 
churches erected within twenty-five years 
under these modern influences, in town 
and country, are multifarious, and yet 
easily divided into two classes, whatever 
their costliness or material. There are, 
first, those designed with almost exclu- 
sive reference to the preaching, resem- 
bling, therefore, an amphitheatrum or 
lecture hall, and, secondly, those in which 
the effort is rather to give the church a 
form and decoration suggestive, by symbol- 
ism or association, of sacredness, of con- 
secration exclusively to divine worship. 
The former are equally adapted to lectures, 
exhibitions and revival meetings; the latter 
have more suggestion of ritual and cere- 
mony, and of regard to the outward ac- 
companiments of divine worship. The 
latter type is the most common to-day, and 
whatever the relative merit of the two 
tendencies it is with the latter that we 
must deal as an accepted fact. What have 
been its results, and what shall we do with 
it? 

In the criticisms which I shall make of 
the results of these mode rn tendencies and 
the artistic merit of their products, no ref- 
erence whatever is had to either Roman 
Catholic or Episcopal church edifices, since 
these are erected under conditions entirely 
different from those of the various non- 
Episcopal communions. Nor will my crit- 
icisms imply any disregard of the fact that 
thousands of modest, unpretentious, more 
or less attractive churches have been built 
by thege latter bodies according to the best 
architectural notions of their day and com- 
munity, together with not a few costly and 
elegant structures that justly challenge our 
admiration and praise. And yet an edu- 
cated architectural judgment is forced to 
admit that the majority of our more pre- 
tentious and costly churches are painfully 
deficient in the higher qualities of architec- 
tural expression. Purity and dignity of 
design, elegance of proportion, appropriate- 
ness of detail and ornamentation, and a due 
subordination of all parts to the general 
expression and effect of the whole, are sadly 
lacking. In the more costly churches the 
decoration, internal or external, is very fre- 
quently overdone by a@ multiplication of 
meaningless and complicated details, pro- 
ducing an effect of confusion, or else of 
vulgar ostentation. In this way very beau- 
tiful ornamental details are sometimes sadly 
misapplied, and an admirably conceived 
ensemble ruined by ill-designed or over- 
wrought decoration. More frequently, 
however, absolute poverty of invention 
characterizes the external details of our 
modern churches, and not once in a thous- 
and times is there apy approach to that 
beautiful combination of carefully studied 
and finely proportioned parts so frequently 
seen in the most modest parish churches of 
the Middle Ages, where the contour of ev- 
ery molding and the form of every archi- 
tectural detail evince careful study, how- 
ever rude the execution or cheap the mate- 
rial. In short, the appearance and decora- 
tion of most of our modern and costly 
churches betray lack of education on the 
part of the architect, and lack of careful 
study of the design. The latter defect is 
not easily understood, perhaps, by those 
inexperienced in architecture; but it may 
be explained as signifying that the forms, 
proportions and combinations of the con- 





stituent parts of the design are conceived 


and put together with a minimum of intel- 
lectual effort. A careful architect essays 
scores of different outlines and combina- 
tions on paper, tries different groupings of 
openings, different arrangements of parts 
and varying proportions, ransacks his port- 
folios for useful suggestions, and only de- 
termines on the final design after long and 
patient effort. He works as the careful 
writer works, and the final result bears to 
his first sketches the same relation that an 
author’s finished work does to his first rough 
draft of its contents. It is this conscien- 
tious study alone that produces fine archi- 
tecture, and it is partly for lack of this that 
most of our churches are so vulnerable to 
artistic criticism. But ignorance also ac. 
counts for many of their defects, their 
designing being so often intrusted to men 
who have had no artistic training, and are 
utterly unfamiliar with the great examples 
of good design to be found on either side 
of the Atlantic. As soon may one expect 
a noble literary work from a novice totally 
ignorant of all good literature as a noble 
church edifice from an untraveled and half 
educated architect. 

Among the most common faults of de- 
sign is the wnreasoning use of various fea- 
tures; pinnacles, buttresses, flying arches 
and spires, being introduced into the de- 
sign without any necessity, either construc- 
tive or wsthetic. Another is the idea that 
costly material is in itself beautiful, irre- 
spective of the form into which it is 
molded. Windows are often made narrow 
and few, as though the ‘dim religious 
light” were necessary for our Protestant 
worship, to the great detriment of eyesight 
and the great increase of gas bills. Stained 
glass is hideous unless really fine, and the 
finest glass in the world is made in this 
country, and yet thousands of church win- 
dows are filled with imported trash from 
Munich and Paris, or with cheap, painted 
glass which five years’ storms bedraggle 
into disgraceful shabbiness. Far better 
the plain ‘‘ cathedzal-tint” glass than these 
cheap, flashy windows that suggest the re- 
ligious chromos in Catholic book stores. 
But there is a yet ranker abomination, 
called ‘‘ substitute for stained glass,” much 
in demand for lager-beer saloons and 
skating-rinks, which is sometimes bought 
by impecunious churches to ‘ beautify” 
(save the mark!) their windows. Outside 
of Catholic and Episcopal churches, [ 
doubt if there are a hundred really fine 
stained glass windows in all our American 
churches; but the tawdry imitations are 
legion. There are some superb windows 
in Trinity Church, Boston, which well re- 
pay careful study. The ‘St. Chapelle” 
and Notre Dame in Paris, Chartres, Toura, 
and York Cathedrals, and a host of others 
abroad should teach our travelers a lesson 
about ecclesiastical glass. 

However well-plauned our churches are 
—and many of them are admirably ar- 
ranged and excellently planned—their in- 
teriors suffer by the same defects as the 
external design. Repose, dignity, and sim- 
plicity re rare qualities. Gaudiness and 
over-decoration are frequent, every inch of 
wall space being tormented with stenciled 
ornamentation, often in loud and inhar- 
monious colors. The different paris of the 
decoration ofttimes neutralize each other, 
and give no rest or satisfaction to the 
eye. Sometimes, on the other hand, these 
interiors are painfully bare and white, cold 
and dazzling to the eye. To steer between 
these two evils—to secure richness without 
ostentation, or simplicity without bare- 
ness—is not easy, nor is it often done. 
Fortunately, ambitious flights into the do- 
main of figure-painting are rarely at- 
tempted; for the failure is apt to be de- 
plorable and ludicrous. 

Far less excusable, however, than merely 
artistic faults, is the prevalence of sham in 
the construction of our churches. One 
would imagine that here, at least, honesty 
and sobriety should prevail. And yet there 
is no class of buildings, except theaters, 
where imitations and shams are so general. 
Sanded wooden pinnacles on stone spires 
and buttresses; sanded wooden cornices 
and balustrades; cheap pine pews and wains- 
coting painted and grained to simulate 
costly woods; brick columns plastered to 
resemble stone, and lath and plaster vault- 
ing, pretending to be of masunry—these are 
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course. They are used to produce a false 
impression of richness and beauty,just as @ 
courtesan wears paste jewelry; and there 
is little difference between the two motives. 
Does it never occur to our churches that it 
is morally wrong thus to pretend to a wealth 
and resources that do not exist? And yet, 
did they but know it, the eye gains far 
more satisfaction from a simple, well- 
proportioned, honestly built interior, where 
all is solid and genuine, than frum a richly 
decorated interior where all is fraud of 
stuccoand paint. Theirsearch after beauty 
is in the wrong direction, since it ignores 
the principle that the highest beauty in 
architecture is based on good construction. 
A great reform is here necessary; the 
builder’s tricks and the decorator’s illusions 
must be suppressed. Solidity, durability, 
permanence, resistance to the ravages of 
fire and time, must be recognized as 
essentials in church building, and far more 
important tban much gilding and ‘ fresco- 
ing.” Until the moral principle involved 
is recognized, these disreputable frauds and 
shams will continue; and while Christians 
tolerate in building God’s house what they 
would not for an instant permit in building 
their own, we must not be surprised at the 
scandals, the sharp practice, the niggardly 
and often dishonest economy, the over- 
reaching, and the disputes that so often 
occur in the dealings of church. building 
committees, and which have rendered them 
too often a by-word and dread among 
builders and architects. The dictation of 
officious and influential parishioners con- 
tributes often to such results; but of this I 
shall speak in a future article, in which 1 
shall try to suggest the true way to secure 
the best talent for designing the church, 
with an outline of what I conceive to be 
essential to a well-designed and well-built 
“hurch structure. 





THE PROMISING OUTLOOK IN 
ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 





BY T. W. HUNT. PH.D., 
PROFESSOR OF ENGLI6H LANGUAGE IN PRINCETON 
COLLEGE. 





Ir may be said, with honest pride, that 
in the history of education and general 
culture the day of the vernacular haa at 
last come. It is no longer a question with 
those specially interested in the native 
tongue whether they are or are not to have 
a hearing in what they are pleased to state 
regarding it. The audience is already as- 
sembled and anxiously waiting for informa- 
tion. Those best acquainted with what 
the language is in its history, content, ca- 
pabilities, and claims are asked to give the 
facis. Whatever may or may not be the 
issue of the struggle between the ancient 
classical tongues and the spoken languages 
of Continental Europe, it is practically 
conceded, on all hands, that, in some way 
or other, the home aspect must be accorded 
more attention, and the minds of the peo- 
ple be more fully enlightened as to its needs 
and uses. 

In noting the signs of promise as at pres- 
ent visible specific reference may be made 
to two. 

1. The establishment of the language on 
a scientific basis. This is the most im- 
portant fact relative to the present status 
of English, and is of but comparatively re- 
cent date. There is now, for the first, 
what Mr. Earle has termed, the Philology 
of the English Tongue, definitely adjusted 
in systematic form as a science, and so ap- 
preached by the linguistic student. The 
vernacular has a history and vocabulary, 
as it has always had. It has, as ever, a 
certain well known structure, and an inner 
spirit evocable at call; and, yet, it is but of 
late that these different features of our 
speech have been reduced to anything like 
a philosophic basis, and examined as any 
other science is examined, on given princi- 
ples, and to given ends. The gains result- 
ing from its new departure are simply past 
estimate. Instead of occupying, as it has 
done, an isolated position in the outer re. 
gion of urclassified studies, our language 
is now co-ordinated with all branches of 
learning that are scientific in character, 
and shares with them that intellectual dig- 
nity which they hold in common. No 
modern tongue has suffered as the English 
from the long delayed lack of such recog- 





nition, while none is better prepared to 





profit by all that it will bring. It is not 
necessary to dwell upon the fact, some- 
what humiliating as it is, that English 
Philology was first established on this per- 
manent basis by other than Englishmen. It 
is ag well for us frankly to confess our in- 


*uettedness in this, as in much else, to our 


Teutonic kinsmen. It is to such German 
scholars of English as Grein, Koch, Heyne, 
the brothers Schlegel and Maetzner, and to 
such Danish scholars as Rask and Tharkelin 
that the result is mainly due. Whatever 
the origin, however, the fact is the same, 
and the benefits are the same. We are 
dealing with the outlook rather than with 
the retrospect. 

2. The study of the language on scienti- 
fic methods. This second indication of 
progress is the direct consequence of the 
first. Hitherto the procedure bas been dis- 
cursive and desultory, with nothing valu- 
able to show in the line of result. This 
adoption of a higher method may be 
clearly seen in the fact that of late, for the 
first, English has been studied in its primi- 
tive periods and in its due relations to cog- 
nate tongues. The method 1s now histor- 
ical and comparative. As to any historical 
study of English, it bas praciically begun, 
hitherto, at the time of Cbhauce~. English 
has thus meant national and modern Eog- 
lishonly. Little or no attention has been paid 
to the eritical examination of Middle English 
back of Chaucer, or to First English in the 
pages of Alfred and Cynewulf. No sooner, 
however, had German scholars opened up 
these earlier epechs and invited research 
than a quick response was given in Eng- 
land by Thorpe, Bosworth, Kemble, Ar- 
nold, Sweet, Morris and a goodly number 
of equally hearty workers. The study of 
English has now become a critical study of 
first periods, carried on with that same rig- 
orous thoroughness which marks the sci- 
entific study of any other leading language. 
This is especially manifest, also, in the 
Middle English period, between the Nor- 
man Conquest and the reign of Elizabeth. 
It is in this province that the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, aided by a score of 
others, has done its invaluable work, cel- 
lectivg manuscripts, editing texts, furnish- 
ing critical notes and helpful glossaries; 
doing all, in fact, that can be done to 
awaken genuine interest in the home 
speech. So as to the comparative study of 
the language, not only in its relations tu 
Greek, Latin and French, but to the cog- 
nate German and other membegs of the 
Teutonic family—the Gothic, Norse, Old 
Saxon, Friesic and Danish. It is in this 
regard that Professor March’s Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar is so helpful. It is a compara- 
tive grammar from English as a center. 
Helfenstein’s Comparative Gammar of the 
Teutonic Languages is of similar character 
and value. All this isin the line of scien- 
tific procedure and is most encouraging. 
It is especially gratifying to state that 
American students have caught the spirit 
from the fatherland and the motherland, 
and we are working on their safer meth- 
ods. Professors March, Childs, Corson, 
Cook,'Carpenter, Sharp, Garnett and others 
are of this goodly number. For the first 
time in our history, a comp'ete series of 
American editions of our earlier writers 
may be said to be substantially at hand. It is 
due to Professor Harrison and his colleagues 
that such statements are possible. There 
is no gocd reason now why any graduate 
froman American college should be igno- 
rant of the elements of the earliest English. 
It has come to be understood that the study 
of modern English postulates the study of 
all the English that precedes it. Such a 
work as Morris’s *‘ Historical Outlines” is a 
tine example of this order of study. Itisa 
hopeful sign in the department of English 
grammatical study that manuals are now 
prepared on this better basis, as seen in Gil- 
more’s *‘ Artof Expression.” The English 
schoolmaster is abroad, and he hails from 
old Saxony by the way of Kent. We speak, 
at times, of American English as something 
unique. There is, indeed, such a type, re- 
sulting, in part, from excessive immigra- 
tion, and in part from inherent national 
characteristics. Noah Webster was wrong, 
however, when he said: ‘‘A future sepa- 
ration of the American tongue [from Eng- 
glish] is necessary.” The history of the 
language would make this impossible. 
Tendencies to unite are more and mor 





marked, and just in proportion as our 
speech is studied on the scientific method 
suggested will the linguistic unity of all 
forms of English appear. Caedmon,Chaucer, 
Tennyson and Bryant wi'l be seen to be ex- 
ponents of ‘‘ one language and one speech.” 
Mr. Freeman in his ‘Three English 
Homes,” has shown this racial oneness in 
the continent; in Old England and in 
America—the New England. This unity is 
also literary and linguistic, and it is the 
part of the student of English to interpret 
and apply it. If such be the basis and 
method of our language at present, and 
scholars in England and America are doing 
their utmost to develop it in such lines, 
nothing is needed but the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the people to make the outlook still 
more promising. That inquiring English 
spirit of which we have spoken needs still 
stronger expression until the equitable de- 
mands of the language upon the schonl and 
colleges of the land be satisfactorily met. 
In all conflicting claims as to scope and 
privilege, the vernacular is to have the 
benefit of the doubt. There is to be a 
rightful pride here, both scholarly and 
popular, that will protest agaiost the usur- 
pation by any other tongue of that high 
position of honor which the arcestral 
speech in justice holds. Something of tkat 
Joyal spirit that led the Saxons to resist the 
Danes and Normans should still prevail. 
Tue English language is on the fair road to 
the recovery of all its lost ground and to 
the peaceful conquest of new domains. In 
addition to the noble work of enthusiasiic 
specialists within its attractive arena, the 
great English public the world over is to 
study its history, defend its interests and 
develop its powers with ever increasing ar- 
dor. 





A GLIMPSE OF THE YOSEMITE. 


BY WILLIAM OLEAVER WILKINSCN. 








**TremMENDuvs!” said I. I was replying 
to our driver. After taking us rapidly 
down several laps of the dreadful zigzag by 
which approaching travelers descend the 
sheer wall of the Yosemite Valley, he had 
just turned round to his passengers with a 
question directed to me. The question was 
triumphantly asked: ‘** What do you say to 
it?” ‘*Tremendous!” The driver, no 
doubt, thought my reply was commonplace, 
as I certainly thought his question had too 
much confident levity in it. My reply, in 
fact, was not commonplace; but how 
should the driver guess what extraordinary, 
what Miltonic weight of meaning went into 
the adjective I used? ‘* Tremendous!” 
That was exactly the word—mearing 
‘*guited to inspire trembling.” I never 
saw such awful aspects of Nature anywhere 
else in the world. The Alps areawful, but 
Lot as the cliffs that wall the Yosemite Val- 
ley are awful. Among the Alps you hardly 
anywhere lose out of your view some reliefs 
of loveliness, of softness, to mitigate the 
frown with which Nature salutes you. But 
here the frown is unrelieved. You are op- 
pressed, you are annibilated by it. Ic is 
indescribably austere and awful. 

And then the hight—the hight and the 
depth! What sheer descents—without 
resting place for the shuddering eye,till the 
eye reaches the bottom of the abyss, more 
than three thousand feet perpendicularly 
beneath you! See that sailing hawk hung 
plumb over the middle abyss. He is almost 
on a level with your eye, seen from where 
you now stand, on the crown, for instance, 
of Glacier Point; but it makes you faint to 
feel what breathless depth of fall is directly 
underneath him. 

I am seeking only to make the reader 
comprehend how the tourist is impressed as 
he enters the valley from above and begios 
to be shot back and forth, like a weaver’s 
shuttle, through the dizzying turns and re- 
turns of the zigzag shelf of road by which, 
behind six roundly trotting horses, he is 
helplessly let down the cliff side into the 
valley. ‘‘ Tremendous!” answered I, with 
the aforesaid Miltonic weight of emphasis 
on the adjective. But the driver cheerfully 
urged on his already cheerful horses, and 
cracked his whip over them to encourage 
theirepeed. The actual situation of the 
passenger did not at all assuage the awe in- 
spired by the scene. ‘‘Grizzly Bear’ is 
what the word ‘* Yosemite” is said to mean. 





pression communicated, your student of 
Milton might feel like naming the place. 
I still try to describe the tyrannous spell of 
stern and dreadful grandeur which seemed 
to me at the first, and which seems to me 
now, the predominant character of Yosem- 
ile scenery. 

Our approach to the valley was by what 
is called the ‘* Milton Short Route,” from 
San Francisco. (The word *‘ Milton” in this 
name is not to be taken as yet another invol- 
untary allusion of mine to the great English 
poet, to serve the present description. ‘*Mil- 
tou” is simply the name of the town at 
which ‘ staging” begins.) You are driven 
rapidly after well-conditioned horses that 
seem to enjoy the trip as well as you do. 
The landscape through which at first you 
go is by no means tedious, butit is nut very 
enlivening. Decidedly enlivening, how- 
ever, is the jostle you experience, jounced 
ever on and on by your six-horse-power 
living engine, over roads not yet this spring 
subdued from the annual roughness: of 
Nature to the annual smootbness of art. 
This, especially if you sit, as { did, on the 
top of the Concord coach, where you get 
the full benefit of the vehicle’s sway and 
swing. 

Occasionally an aspect of Nature meets 
your eye that seems as if it might be New 
England; but in general the scevery strikes 
you as namelessly different from what you 
could see in New England or New York— 
different and less interesting. There isa 
lonesomeness impressed upon the Jand- 
scape, a lack of buman associatioa—except 
euch human association existing in for- 
sakew scenes of old Californian mining, as 
serve but to increase tbe effect of lone- 
someness. I thus descrike the earliest 
stage of the drive. The Jast fifteen hours 
of staging—there were about eighteen 
bours in all—were full of entertainment 
and delight. Glimpses of deep ravines 
foretokened what we were to expect when 
we should reach Yosemite. But the most 
beautiful and the most in‘eresting thiogs 
that we saw, we saw in the forests through 
which we passed. There were the “ big 
trees.” These we had expected and were 
somewhat prepared for. But there was 
another feature of the sylvan scenery, of 
which we had not beard, and which to us 
was scarcely less enjoyable than were those 
world-famous Titans of the forest. This 
consisted of trees decorated with a pecu- 
liar growth of moss. The moss [ speak of 
was not at all like that pendent Florida 
moss which makes the woods so weird, and 
on the whole so gloomy, in some parts of 
the South. The moss we saw was vivid 
yellow-green in color, and the frolic pic- 
turesqueness with which it arrayed the 
trunks and the branches of many trees 
was a perpetual feast of surprise and de- 
light to our eyes. The trees were mostly 
evergreens—cedars, pines, spruces. The 
lower limbs of many of these had died; 
but only to take on in death a beauty finer 
than they wore in life. For that yellow- 
green moss clothed them thick, often to 
their very ends. The appearance then was 
as if of trees sprouting spars of vegetable 
gold; or, where the limbs had twigs, the 
likeness would be of branching vegetable 
coral, golden-greea in hue. The trunks, 
too, of the trees were sometimes exq tisite- 
ly decked with spangles of the same moss 
disposed in rings following the lines of 
knots left where limbs had perished from 
the parent body. Not seldom you would 
see a group of trees standing toge'her, 
richly dight,” with such reliefs of differ- 
ence among themselves in color, shown 
against the blue of sky overhead, and con- 
trasted by the ground of white in snow 
spread underfoot, that it seemed less like 
reality than like a picture of fairy-land. I 
think I never met with sylvan charm more 
uniquely beautiful. 

As to the “‘ big trees.” We passed them 
going in, and they disappointed me. Weil, 
they were large trees, very large, no doubt 
of that. But when the driver pointed out one, 
and said it was twenty-two feet in diameter, 
I mentally paced off that linear measure. 
seven good strides, and I decided that it 
would be impossible to take seven good 
strides on the diameter of that tree. I sim- 
ply did not believe the measure attributed, 
because I could not. Returning. [ sub- 
mitted the matter to test. I had provided 





** Grisly Terror,” rather, under the first im- 





myself with ample length of twine to meas- 
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ure the girth withal. A credulous lady of 

our party saw my provision, and said my 

string was not long enough. I laughed wise- 

ly, and replied that if that string did not 

go round the tree Iwould give her the tree 

outright. We arrived at the spot, and I 

leaped out with a friend, to triumph by in- 

disputable ocular demonstration. As soon 

as I began to circumambulate that tree, 

string in hand, 1 felt beaten. My string 

gave out at about half way round, and we 
had to resort to a spool of linen thread that 
happened to be available. That thread I 
now have, to confound any doubter who 
will dome the honor to ask to be con- 
founded by it. We went away from 
that spot, and immediately drove 
through a tree which had been tunneled to 
serve as aroadway. This was a dead tree, 
the stump of which stiil stands stanch 
and good. Literally, our stage-coach, with 
its*four horses, drove through that tree. 
There was room enough, from side to side 
of the tree, for three such equipayes as ours 
to stand abreast between them. The whole 
lenvth of our turn-out, horses, vehicle and 
all, was received at once within that 
capacious and hospitable tree-trunk. This 
will be difficult for those who have not 
seen it to believe. Aud yet, such is the 
harmony of Nature, on the spot itself and 
amid the actual environment, it almost 
seems a thing even not so very remarkable, 
You Jook at the mighty trees and pro- 
nounce them large, imposing, colossal; but 
somehow they do not effect you as prodig- 
ious. They fall into the order of Nature 
about them, and are not at all the monsters 
to view that your previous knowledge of 
their dimensions had prepared you to ex- 
pect. That is the simple truth, if the truth 
must be told, about these noble trees. 

The particular featuies of the Yosemite 
Valley are, most of them, very felicitously 
named. There is one vast rock, first to 
face you as you descend by the ‘Milton 
Short Route” into the valley, which bears, 
and fitly bears, the name, El Capitan, the 
Captain. It is rock—pure and simple, a 
sheer front «f granite—three thousand feet 
high, in one unbroken, or scarce broken, 
fall from summit to base. It stands bolt 
upright, abrupt, peremptory. It is more 
than perpendicular; it beetles and impends 
near two hundred feet over into the valley. 
You may well be awed beholding; but you 
need not fear, for the mass is one; no flaw, 
no seam, no fragment that could fall; a solid 
mountain of granite. Where else in the 
world can you thus stand close under three 
thousand vertical feet of granite frowning 
directly down upon you? 

I made the ascent of Glacier Point, the 
point commanding the widest and finest 
single view of the valley. I might have 
had a saddle-horse for three dollars; but I 
thought I would renew my youth and go 
up sfoot. I did so, leading a troop of 
horseback climbers to the number of per 
haps a dozen or fifteen. It was, physically 
speaking, a portentous climb, about five 
miles of sharp ascent; but, sentimentally 
speaking, it was magnificent. Soon I had 
a large portion of the valley rolled out flat 
and silent far beneath me. But, far above 
me still, on the yonder side, the beautiful, 
the glorious, Yosemite Fall sheeted down 
its white dispersion of waters, through the 
whule of its first long leap downward of 
sixteen hundred feet. Soonandup. The 
weather was lovely, the morning air was 
elixir. I left the troop of riders behind and 
out of sight, except as I could occasionally 
look down and see them below me winding 
up a dizzy fold of the zigzag trail. I could 
not see abuve me the hight at which I was 
aiming; but, from the powerful reduction 

of perspective already applied by my alti- 
tude to the landscape of the valley below, 
and, truth to say, from the report of my 
undisciplined muscles, it was clear that I 
must be nearing the top. I met a boy 
bringing down a pack-borse. ‘‘ Half way 
up?” asked I, cheerfully and with mod- 
eration, not to appear at all foolishly con- 
fident of having pearly mastered my task. 
That boy smiled compassionately and 
shook his head. “A quarter of the way?” 
“Yes,” with a candid air, as of a really 
reasonable estimate. Iinwardly knew that 
this candor was an affectation on that boy’s 
part. §So stout heartedly on and up again. 
In fact, I could manifestly see the begin- 


turn in my path would bring me into view 

of the ‘‘Sentinel Rock,” towering appar- 

ently undiminished in altitude above my 

head. How that mighty warden of the 

valley with his stone immitigable front, 

did dominate me! I never felt so abased, so 

annihilated. Buton and up. At lengthI 

came to what I may charitably suppose to 

have been intended as an encouraging 

legend, attached toatree. I have seldom 

been morg discouraged than I was now 

by cheering news. ‘‘Half-way tree to 

Glacier Point”! The solemnity of an in- 

scription forbade the supposition of trifling. 

But I plucked heart of hope out of the 

jaws of despair, and continued to climb. 

When at last I stood on Gtacier Rock, and 

confronted, with perhaps even a somewhat 

overlooking eye, the precipice-brink, across 
the Valley, from which the Yosemite Fall 
took lightly its long leap downward, I felt 

sure that I must indeed be, as, according 
to the authorities, 1 actually was, not less 
than three thousand two hundred feet 
above the level of the valley. ‘‘Awful!” 
was the exclamation most commonly heard 
breaking from the lips of the bebolder gaz- 
ing down from the summit. Awful, but 
sublimely awful, it was. 

I shall never sufficiently bave described 
what every human being that has, or can 
have, the opportunity should see for him- 
self. I close abruptly with a laconism of 
General Grant’s. A few years agc that 
silent man—silent, indeed, now!—visited 
the valley and ascended Glacier Point. I 
could not learn that he spontaneously ut- 
tered any single word to express his emo- 
tions at what he saw. But his guide, a 
most estimable man, asked him, after all 
was done: ‘ Well, General, does it come 
up to your expectation?” ‘* Quite!” mono- 
syllabically replied the General, and said 
nothing more. It was a reticence worthy 
of the man. But was it reticence? For 
had he not completely expressed his mind? 
Perhaps it was only a case in which rhetor- 
ical moderation performed the part of elo- 
quence. 

Whatever bight of conception may be 
yours concerning the Yosemite, I can con- 
fidently avouch that, to your future expe- 
rience, the reality will match it—‘‘ quite.” 

TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


A PEEP BEHIND THE CURTAIN AT 
SALT LAKE. 


BY H. D. J, 








AsItook up my paper this morning I 
read: ‘There are four Mormon women 
of the best families of Salt Lake now in 
Washington, to act as a part of the lobby 
seeking to prevent hostile legislation.” 
How little those who have not been upon 
the stage, nay, behind the curtain, at Salt 
Lake, know of the real feelings of the Mor- 
mon women whom these four are supposed 
to represent. 

Apart from the motives of fear, specially 
powerful with women who realize their 
weakness when brought into conflict with 
men, there isin every organization a certain 
esprit du corps which forces them to hide 
their real feelings. In this year of strikes 
we all know that the quiet and reasonable 
majority of working-men is swept on 
by the turbulent and fanatical few whose 
voice is supposed to be the voice of ‘‘ the 
working-classes.” Sosome of us have good 
reason to know the women of Utah will, 
before the public, swear undying fealty to 
the system which degrades them, while in 
private they weep as bitter tears as slaves 
ever shed in the Negro quarters of an old- 
time plantation. 

Years ago, in the days of my early man- 
hood, there was a neighbor of ours in an 
Eastern State who became a convert to the 
preaching of some stray ‘‘ apostle” of the 
Latter-Day Saints. I had heard nothing of 
him in years; and, in fact, his name had 
well nigh escaped my memory until, about 
to make my first visit to Salt Lake, his 
story was recalled, and I determined to 
look him up upon my arrival in that city. 
This was not difficult to do, since, being 
one of the comparatively few American- 
born Mormons, he was a man of consider- 
able intelligence, aud hud early assumed a 
place of no little prominence among them. 
I received not only a kind invitation to be- 
come his guest, but, indeed, the courtesy 





ning of the end. Still, ever and anon, a 


to decline would be taken in the nature of 
an affront. 

Nothing of unusual moment occurred dur- 
ing the first two or three days of my visit; 
but my host and his family strove by every 
available meaus to make my stay as agree. 
able as possible, evideotly intent that I 
should carry away with me only the most 
favorable impressions of the city and its 
customs and its people. Occasional refer- 
ence was made to the bills which were then 
being pressed in Washington for the ‘‘ per- 
secution” of the ‘*Saints”; but nothing 
was said which indicated personal interest 
in the questions involved, and nothing oc- 
curred to make me suspect the slightest 
difference of sentiment between man and 
wife upon ** the peculiar institution” of the 
Church. My friend was a married man at 
the time of his conversion to Mormonism, 
and | found him just as I had known him 
years before; himself, his wife and one 
daughter constituting his household. 

It was after having spent several days 
in this apparently happy and united family 
that I was straying meditatively about the 
city in the later hours of the afternoon, 
marveling much over the condition of 
affairs, so far as I had been able to ascer- 
tain them, when I suddenly woke to the 
fact that I was in a strange part of the city, 
and had evidently lost my way. Hastening 
thy steps a bit, 1 thought to find some fa- 
miliar landmark without the necessity of 
asking avy questions, but failed tu do so; 
and the setting sun warned me that I must 
ask some guide or I should be invelved in 


tions which might be given me. Accord- 
ingly, saluting the first chance passer-by, 
I asked it I could be directed to where Mr. 


fore in my life. 


to encounter. 
of the block I had an opportunity to do so 


of my informant. 
to for several days, and I was sure that 
he pointed. 
other wife lives with her family.” 


I hope it was too dark for my informan 


over my face. 
with amazement. 
tongue to thank my informant; but wan 


an appearance at the home of my host with 


the deceit he was practicing upon me. 


polygamy of the husband and father. 


husband to be absent for some hours, 


of astonishment, I frankly declared what 
had léarned by accident the day before, an 


sanctioned the deed. 





was so pressed upon me that I understood 


no little trouble even to follow the direc- 


8. lived. I wae told that I had but to pass 
two blocks to the right, and take one turn 
thence to the left and I would find his 
house to be the second from the corner. 
Hastening my steps, after acknowledging 
the kindness, I was even more confused 
and surprised to find that the quarter of the 
city to which I was directed was still 
wholly strange to me, and that the house 
indicated as the residence of my friend was 
one that I was sure I had never seen be- 
At a loss what next to do, 
or to understand why any one should have 
wilfully set me upon the wrong path, I 
turned aimlessly away and saw no other es- 
cape from my dilemma but to repeat the 
question to the next person I might chance 
Before I had gone the length 


and I was promptly told that [ had just 
passed the house I was inquiring for, while 
it was further indicated tome by the finger 
Astonished, and not as 
yet having the slightest suspicion of the 
fact, I exclaimed that it was ‘‘ impossible!” 
I had been a guest of the gentleman referred 


had never seen the house before to which 
‘*Oh!” was the immediate re_ 
sponse, ‘* you must have been visiting 
where his first wife lives. This ‘3 where an- 


to note the change which, I felt sure, came 
I was simply struck dumb 
I could scarcely find my 


dered on for an hour or more, seeking to 
control my excitement sufficiently to put in 


out betraying the fact that I had learned of 


However, I came at last back to his house, 
and, making some excuse to the family, I 
retired at an early hour, resolved that before 
I left his roof-tree I should know the actual 
condition of his affairs, and the feelings of 
his first wife and her daughter regarding the 


The very next day I let it be understood 
that I might not return to my host’s house 
until evening; but as soon as I knew the 


walked straight back to the house, and be, 
ing met by the wife aud daughter with looks 


begged them to tell me why these facts had 
been concealed from me, if at heart they 


Never can I forget the fire that flashed in 
the eyes of both, as they answered my in- 
quiry. With blazing cheeks, they poured 


—— 


out the story of their shame and suffering 
in polygamy. Through it all they protested 
hemselves ‘loyal Mormons”; but my ap- 
peal had opened the fountains of their 
hearts, and their indignation was something 
paiaful to witness. I learned that my host 
had once proposed to bring his secund wife 
to the same house where he had hved for 
years with his first family; but no threat 
of husband, no anathema of the Ch»rch, 
availed to persuade this lawful wife to so 
degrade herself and her legitimate offspring. 
Here were two women with whom I had 
been in daily contact, hearing their praises 
of the Church, listening to their encomiums 
of their leaders—discovered to be leading 
double lives; one of open defense of Mor- 
monism, and one of secret animosity to all 
that aistinguishes it before the world. How 
many thousands of womeu are there, do you 
think, in that city of Salt Lake, who will 
lobby for the Church in public, and curse 
the polygamous wives of their own hus- 
bands, wher surprised into speaking their 
real sentiments in safe confidence? 

Realizing before long their danger, 
they begged me not to prolong the inter- 
view, but to leave them to compose them- 
selves before the return of the husband and 
father, saying that if they had lost all hope 
of honor and joy in the home, they had 
resuived to mayntain peace; and not for the 
world would they have Mr. 8. know of 
what had passed between themselves and 
me. 

I withdrew with heavy heart, willing to 
shield them from further questioning, and 
hoping to save them from that persecution 
which they evidently dreaded with too good 
reason. 

I do not remember whether it was the 
next day, or a little later, that I entered 
the office of one of the chief bureaus of 
Mormon propagandism in the cily, and 
found myself a second time alone with two 
Mormon women, who began, as usual, a 
zealous glorification of the Latter Day 
Saints. My former experience had taught 
me how much Zeal there might be waich 
was simply formal and not sincere; and 
here, it seemed to me, was another fit hour 
in which to press the question home. Mak- 
ing bold but cautious advances toward the 
vital issue, I at last told them something 
of what I had discovered, and then ap- 
pealed to them to tell me in all honor and 
faithfulness whether tiey advocated polyg- 
amy as a matter of policy and fidelity to the 
Church, or from personal conviction and 
; | happy experience of it? Within five min- 
utes both women were bathed in tears, in 
the same breath ventiog their hatred of the 
system and praying me not to betray them 
to their masters—the husbands of their 
homes andthe rulers of their Church. Were 
Ito make known particularly where this 
interview occurred it would involve the 
I | happiness for life of one of the best known 
female propagandists of the faith pow liv- 
ing in Salt Lake. And this is the system 
which seeks to convince the nation that 
their women are happy by sending fcmale 
lobbyists to Washington as advocates of 
t | polygamy! My own heart is full of the 
profoundest sympathy for women who are 
forced to praise in the face of the world 
what in the silence of their own chambers 
. | they hate with an unspeakable bitterness 
of soul. 


Strangely enough, my impressions so 
- | derived were soon confirmed and deepened 
by an interview with a man of education 
and intelligence, who had been for nearly a 
score of years intimately connected with 
the affairs of the Mormon Church as one of 
its trusted leaders. At the time ot my visit 
to Salt Lake he was involved in a personal 
controversy with certain other members of 
the board, and I judged it was a good time 
in which to learn some of the inside facts 
of Mormonism. Hardly had I taken my 
seat in the sleeper at Ogden before the 
conductor came to me and said: ‘** Do you 
I | know Mr. H., formerly one of the apostles 
of the Mormon Church?” In less time al- 
most than it takes to tell it, I was in con- 
I | versation with one of the most agreeable 
d | gentlemen I have ever met; and he seemed 
not less pleased to find a sympathetic lis- 
tener than I to find a ready talker. Begin- 
ning with the most indifferent themes, I 
quickly found that no careful approaches 
were needed; for he was frankly willing to 
unbosom himself upon every theme which 
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touched the life or practice of Mormon- 
ism. 

**You ask me,” he said, “my personal 
judgment of polygamy. There,” he con- 
tinued, pointing to two well-dressed ladies 
who were arranging their sections in the 
car, ‘‘are two of my five wives. I have 
had personal experience of polygamy for 
many years; and I give you my frank 
judgment of it when | say that I believe in 
it as a defensible theory, but I know it to 
be a failure in practice. My wives have 
been kind and true, and I have sought to 
be a just and honorable husband; but in 
the present state of human advancement 
polygamy is at war with the ineradicable 
intuitions of the soul, and I should not be 
sorry to have its future practice suppressed 
by law. I believe the time will come when 
it may prevail, but I know that it cannot 
prevail now without destroying the happi- 
ness of the home. I should personally put 
away my wives to-morrow, were it not that 
I am in honor bound to them and to their 
children. No law should be retroactive; 
but I know enough of the present of polyg- 
amy not to wish it perpetuated. I know 
enough of its working to wish it forbidden 
by federal statutes.” 

‘* How, then,” I asked, ‘‘is the present 
state maintained in the territory? How 
does it happen that there is such power in 
the Church, and such subserviency upon 
the part of the people?” 

‘The reason,” continued Mr. H., “ is 
not hard to find. The leaders possess all 
the wealtb of the territory and pretty 
much all the intelligence of the Church. 
The people are bound by the double chain 
of poverty andincapacity. Seven-tenths of 
the people are immigrants, and to this day 
most of them owe for their passage money. 
The Church pays their passage, supplies 
them with tools and implements for labor, 
but takes their notes for every penny that 
is advanced. In nine cases out of ten, 
with tithings and inevitable losses added, 
the foreign-born Mormon never js able to 
pay his first debt to the Church; and if he 
attempts to revolt or leave the territory, he 
is stripped of everything that he seemed to 
possess. By farthe larger part of our im- 
migrants can neither read or write, and 
come to Salt Lake without a dollar, loaded 
with debt for first expenses; and what 
wonder that they continue for years the 
blind, obedient servants of a Church which 
rules their conscience and holds their purse? 
As for me, I can defy the powers of the 
leaders only because I have acquired prop- 
erty and, am independent. But the aver- 
age Mormon is poor, and what little he 
seems to control is his oaly go long as he 
remains submissive to the Church.” 

I was forcibly reminded of this conver- 
sation when, a few weeks later, upon my 
return journey, I fell in with one 
whom I[ knew to belong to the fami- 
ly of the late head of the Church; and 
in conversation with him he showed me a 
piece of valuable mineral, and told me that 
he owned not less than a thousand acres, 
under every rod of which lay an eleven- 
fvot vein of this. 


It is hard to say why a private person 
visiting Salt Lake can learn so much, and 
an investigating committee so little, unless, 
indeed, the fact of the immense wealth of 
the Mormon Church, and of Mormon offi- 
cials, throws some light upon the problem. 
lt is more than certain that a little patient 
inquiry shows how utterly vain it is to 
hope to judge Mormonism by its external 
aspect. Women will protest their perfect 
content in public, who will burst into tears, 
or flame in secret; and even their paid and 
salaried female agents will, in safe confi- 
dence, lament and deplore and curse 
the chain that galls them. Everything 
stamps it as nothing less than one of the 
‘twin relics of barbarism,” and so long as 
it is suffered to remain, it will remain to 
degrade its own dupes, to impoverish its 
own slaves, and to force those whom it 
fetters to appear before the public in the 
réle of sympathetic advocates. When, by 
the will of God, despite all the intrigues of 
demagogues, the chains are at last broken, 
these women will be found as jubilant and 
grateful as were the black slaves of the 
South when the War converted them into 
freemen. There were thousands of bonds- 
men twenty-five years ago who, in the 
presence of their masters, gave God thanks 





for their birthin bondage; but those who 
talked with them in their cabins failed to 
hear the echo of these protestations. It is 


" one thing to listen to the female defenders 


of this Mormonism in public, and another 
thing to hear their sobs and see their tears 
when out of reach of the husband’s eye or 
the Church official’s wrath. 


AN UNWRITTEN CHAPTER. 


A LECTURE. 


BY PRESIDENT WM. F. WARREN, D.D , LL.D., 
or Boston UNIVERSITY. 














A Few evenings since, as I was walking up 
one of the main streets of Tokio, I encountered 
an experience not soon to be forgotten. My com- 
panion, who was the American Minister to the 
Mikado’s court, was pointing out to me at acon- 
siderable distance a large hall, called the Meiji 
Kuaido, and explaining that though now be- 
longing to the Government, it was originally 
builtin a spirit of opposition to Christian mis- 
sions, and was designed to be a kind of head- 
quarters for all who wished to rehabilitate the 
old religions, or in any way to oppose the spread 
of the Christian faith. While he was narrating 
some incidents connected with it we came near- 
er and nearer, but soon found our further prog- 
ress blocked by an altogether unprecedented 
crowd of people, evidently made up of the most 
diverse nationalities. It filled not only the ap- 
proaches to the building, but also the whole 
street for some distance in front and ow either 
side. Upon inquiry we learned that a conven— 
tion of quite unusual interest was in progress,and 
that all these people which the building could not 
contain were waiting to learn what they could 
of the progress of the deliberations within. One 
man kindly showed us a copy of the call under 
which the convention had been brought to- 
gether. 

At its top I read these words: ‘‘ World’s Con- 
vention for the Definition and Promulgation of 
a Perfect and Universal Religion.” 

The provisions under which the delegates 
were to be appointed and the Convention organ- 
ized were carefully drawn and admirably 
adapted to secure a most weighty and represent- 
ative body. Nearly every religion and sect I 
had ever heard of—except the Christian—was 
named and provided for. 

Of course I was at once intensely interested to 
see so rare a body—the first of its kind in the 
history of the world. But the crowd was #0 
dense I was almost in despair. Fortunately, in 
our extremity two stout policemen recognized 
my companion ; and, knowing his ambassadorial 
character, undertook to make a way for us and 
to bring us into the hall. The struggle was long 
and severe, but at last our faithful guides suc- 
ceeded in edging us into an overcrowded bal- 
cony to a standing place, from whica nearly the 
whole body of the delegates could be seen. 
Never can I forget that many- hued and strangely 
clad assembly. Nearly every delegation had 
some sacred banner or other symbol by which it 
might be distinguished. 

In the center of the hall was the yellow silken 
banner of the Chinese dragon. On the left Isaw 
the crescent of Islam; on the right the stream- 
ers of the Grand Liama of Thibet. Not far 
away was the seven-storied sacred umbrella of 
Burmah, and beyond it the gaudy feather-work 
of a dusky delegation from Ashantee. In one 
corner I even thought I recognized the totem of 
one of our Indian tribes of Alaska, On the pro- 
gram there were five questions, each evidently 
framed with a view to make its discussion and 
answer contribute toward the common end—the 
definition of a perfect and universal religion. 
The first read as follows: ‘‘Can there be more 
than one perfect religion?” The opening of the 
discuesion of this bad been assigned to a great 
Buddhist teacher from Ceylon. The second 
question, to be opened by a Mohammedan, was: 
“ What kind of an object of worship must a per- 
fect religion present?” The third was assigned 
to a Taoist, and was thus formulated: ‘* What 
must a perfect religion demand of and promise 
to the sincere worshiper?” The fourth, as- 
signed toa Hindu pundit, was the following: 
‘Ia what relation must the divine object and 
the buman subject stand to each other in a per- 
fect religion?” The fifth and last question 
read: ‘‘ By what credentials shall a perfect re- 
ligion, if ever found, be known?” The honor 
and responsibility of opening this last and high- 
eat of the proposed discusrions was reserved to 
the official head of the Shinto priesthood of 
Japan, the highest representative of the ances. 
tral faith of the Empire. 

As soon as my friend and I could get our bear- 
ings, we were pleased to find that only one of the 
questions had been discussed and acted upon by 
the Convention before our arrival. We were 
told that the assembly had been opened by the 
President designated in the call, and that noth- 
ing on earth was ever more impressive than the’ 
three minutes of silent prayer which followed 
the uplifting of the chairman’s hand and eye. 
After this there had been a brief address of wel- 
come from the committee of arrangements, a 
few words of thanks from the President in re- 
sponse; then a shortopening address by the 





President, and the introduction of the distin- 
guished Buddhist representative from Ceylon, 
who was to discuss the question: ‘‘Can there 
be more than one perfect religion?” To a Budd- 
hist, there could be, of course, but one answer 
to this question, and that a negative. But he 
argued it—as our informants told us—with won- 
derful tact as well as power. He kept the quali- 
fication ‘‘ perfect” so prominently before his 
hearers’ minds that, however accustomed any of 
them might be to think and say that there may 
be and are many good religions, none could fail 
to see that of perfect religicns there could be 
but one. He also carefully abstained from iden- 
tifying his own system with the perfect religion, 
and thus avoided the mistake of exciting the 
jealousy of rival religionists. So complete had 
been his success that, after a short discussion, 
in which several very diverse speakers partici- 
pated, a venerable Parsee had moved, and just 
before our arrival the Convention had unani- 
mously adopted, the following resolution: ‘* Re- 
solved, that in the opinion of this World’s Con. 
vention there can be but one perfect religion.” 

While we were getting hold of these facts we 
lost the president’s introduction of the second 
preappointed speaker. We soun learned, how- 
ever, that he was the senior moulvie of the great 
Mohammedan University at Cairo, a school of 
Islam in which there are all the time about ten 
thousand students in preparation for the duties 
of public religious teachers and chanters of 
prayers, His piercing eye and snow-white beard 
and vigorous frame would have made him any- 
where a man of mark. Seated, after his man- 
ner of teaching in the mosque, upon a low 
bamboo frame, clad in his official robe, he looked 
like a resurrected Old Testament prophet—an 
Isaiah in living form before us. At first I won- 
dered if he would be able to speak to s0 modern 
a question as the one assigned him: ‘* What 
kind of an object of worship must a perfect re- 
ligion present?” Time would fail me were I to 
attempt to report with any fullness his rhythmic 
speech. It was Oriental through and through— 
quaint, poetic, full of apothegms, proverbs, 
parables—but it conclusively answered the ques- 
tion. He made even the feather-iecked gree gree 
worshipers of Western Africa see that a god 
who knows much about his worshiper, and can 
do great things for him, is more perfect than a 
god who knows little and can do but little. 
Then, arguing up and up, he made it plain to 
every intelligence that a perfect religion neces- 
sarily demands a god possessing all knowledge 
and all power. It becomes a perfect religion 
only by presenting to the worshiper as the su- 
preme object of obedience, love, and service a 
perfect being. He showed also that perfection 
in an object of worship required that it be a 
living object, that it have intelligence, rational 
feelings and purposes ; in a word, that it possess 
real and completé personality. It must be pos- 
sible to address him as a personality. He needs 
to be in every place, to be before all things, 
in all things, above all things. Limit him in 
any respect, and the religion you present be- 
comes less than perfect. 

This was the thought stripped of allits weird 
and ornamental adornments. But as he ex- 
panded and enforced it his eye kindled and his 
chant-like speech rose and fell, and rose and fell 
until we hardly knew whether we were in the 
body or out of the body,so wondrous was the spell 
wherewith he had bound us. He was followed by 
an eloquent representative of the Brahmo Somaj, 
and hein turn by a Persian Babist, both of 
whom argued in the same line with such effect 
that when a picturesquely turbaned representa- 
tive of the religion of the Sikhs gained the floor 
and moved that it be the sense of the Convention 
that a perfect religion must present a perfect 
God, the whole vast assembly was found to be a 
unit in affirming this grand declaration. 

Next, of course, came the third question: 
** What must a perfect religion demand of the 
sincere worshiper, and what must it promise to 
him?” To open its discussion the appointed 
Taoist teacher was politely introduced. As his 
noble form advanced quietly to the front of the 
platform, in the costume of a Chinese mandarin 
of the highest rank, it was at ounce evident that 
the better side of Taoism was to be represented 
—the ideas of Tao-teh-king, and not the super- 
stition and jugglery of modern popular Tao- 
ism. 

He began by saying that it seemed proper for 
him to start out from the point where the pre- 
ceding discussion had stopped, the Convention 
having already voted that there could be but one 
perfect religion, and that this religion, in order 
to be perfect must present a perfect object of 
worship. With both of these propositions he 
said he was in full accord, provided only that it 
be constantly borne in mind that the whole dis- 
cussion related to a purely abstract or hypo- 
thetical question. ‘* Now,” said he, “if a man 
really had a perfect object of worship, it is plain 
that his duty toward it would be very different 
from that he owes to any of those finite and 
limited and imperfect divinities which we and 
our fathers have been accustomed to worship. 
Our duties to these, and their duties to us, are 
more analogous to our duty to observe courtesy 
toward our fellowmen and kindness toward 
those below us. The moment we picture to our 





selves a perfect God, the maker, upholder, and 
governor of all beings, lord even of the celestial 
and terrestrial spirits whom we are in the habit 
of worshiping, that moment we see that the 
worship of such a being would of necessity be 
something very different. As giver of all our 
powers and possibilities, he could justly demand 
that we employ them all for the accomplishment 
of the purpose for which he gave them. Indeed 
were he a perfectly rational being it would seem 
impossible that he should require less 

“On the other hand, such a being would of 
necessity possess both the power and inclination 
to give to his sincere worshiper tne perfect fruit 
of genuine piety. This can be nothing less than 
perfect virtue, and even exquisite delight in vir- 
tue. In a perfect piety all self-conflict, all 
internal resistance to good, all self-will must be 
absolutely and totally eliminated. All fear— 
even of that perfect being—would have to be 
absent; nay, it would have to be transmuted 
into eager, unintermittent love. On the other 
hand, how unutterably would a perfect object of 
worship love and bless a perfectly sincere wor- 
shiper.” 

After many other touching words, particular- 
ly upon the woeful contrast between the ideal 
and the actual in life, and upon the arduousness 
of the struggle for virtue under every religion, 
he closed by submitting the following proposi- 
tion for the further consideration of the con- 
vention: “Resolved, that a perfect religion will 
have to demand of man a perfect surrender of 
will and Jife to a perfect object of worship, and 
will have to promise him a perfect freedom and 
satisfaction in the life of goodness.” 

A 8ufi from Ispahan, a Theosophist from 
Bombay, and various other speakers followed, 
all very nearly agreeing with the first, but some 
of them preferring a different wording of the 
resolution. Various amendments were proposed 
and discusged, until at length the following sub- 
stitute was offered: ‘‘ Resolved, that if a perfect 
religion were possible to imperfect men, it 
would require of the worshiper a perfect devo- 
tion to a perfect God, and would demand of the 
perfect God a perfect ultimate beatification of 
the worshiper.” This was unanimously and 
even enthusiastically adopted. 

Question four was now in order. 

The president arose and said: “The fourth 
question reads as follows: ‘In what relation 
must the divine object and the human subject 
stand to each other in a perfect religion?’ The 
discussion of this question is to be opened by 
one who has himself ofttimes been the recipient 
of divine worship, and who represents an an- 
cient and powerful priesthood believed by mil- 
lions to be a real embodiment of the one Divine 
and Erernal Spirit, I have the honor to present 
to the Convention the venerated head of all the 
sacred houses of the Brahmins in the holy city 
of Benares.” Calm as his Own imposing relig- 
ion, yet keener than any who had preceded him, 
the Hindu addressed himself to his allotted 
task, For twenty minutes he held every eye 
and commanded every mind. How shall I give 
you any conception of that captivating dis- 
course? The following is but the barest thread 
to intimate the great truths touched upon by his 
master hand. 

He began by saying that some personal rela- 
tionship between the worshiper and the wor- 
shiped was necessarily involved in the very idea 
of worship. In this act the worshiper is think- 
ing of the object of his worship, otherwise he is 
not worshiping. So the being worshiped is 
thinking of his worshiper, otherwise he is not 
receiving the worship. Here then, is mutual, 
simultaneous thought. Each has a place in the 
consciousness of thegther. To this extent they 
possess @ common consciousness. In this fel- 
lowship of mutual thought they are mutually 
related; by it they are vitally and personally 
connected, This connection may, of course, be 
of two kinds. If the God is angry with his wor- 
shiper, or the worshiper with his God, the rela- 
tionsbip is one of hatred and antagonism. If, 
on the other hand, it is a relation of mutual in- 
clination, the man sincerely seeking to please 
his God, and the God sincerely seeking to bless 
his worshiper, it is, of course, a relationship of 
amity, of good fellowship, of mutual love. But 
all religions agree that the first of these relation- 
ships, that of enmity and estrangement, is ab- 
normal—one which ought not to be. All religions 
aim to remove and to transform such a relation- 
ship wherever it exists. It is, therefore, plain 
that the perfect religion, if there be one, must 
require and make the personal relationship 
between the worshiper and the worshiped a re- 
lation of mutual benevolence—a relation of mu- 
tual love. Nowhere can there be a perfect re- 
ligion if the man do not sincerely love his God, 
andif the God do not sincerely love his wor- 
shiper. 

Here the speaker raised a most interesting 
question as to degree. To what extent ought 
this love to go? There could be but one answer. 
In a perfect religion the love of the worshiper 
for the worshiped must, of course, be the 
strongest possible, particularly as the worshiped 
is himself all-perfect, and hence all-worthy of 
this love. So, on the other hand, the love of 
the worshiped toward the worshiper ought to be 
the very strongest possible. What, then, is the 
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strongest possible love which the divine can 
bear to the human, and the human to the 
divine? 

I cannot enough regret that my limits compel 
me to suppress his discussion of this pregnant 
question. I can only say that from point to 
point he carried the convictions of his vast audi- 
ence until he had triumphantly demonstrated 
three far-reaching propasitions : 

1. That the ever higher and more perfect de- 
yotion of a worshiper can never reach its su- 
preme intensity until he is ready and even de- 
sirous to merge his very will and life and being 
in the will and life and being of the all-perfect 
object of his worship. 

2. That the gracious disposition of the object 
worshiped toward the worshiper can never 
reach it3 supreme intensity until the worshiped 
being is ready and desirous to descend from the 
divine form and mode of being, and in an’ ava- 
tar of compassionate love take on the form and 
limitations of his human worshiper. 

8. That in a perfect religion the human sub 
ject and the divine object must be set in such 
relations that it shall be possible for God to be- 
come a partaker of human nature, and for man 
in some sense to become a partaker of the divine 
nature. Profound was the silence which fol- 
lowed this wonderful discourse. The first to 
break it was a professor in the Imperial Univer- 
sity of Tokio, a man who, though of European 
birth, was in complete sympathy with the pur- 
poses of the Convention. After bghly compli- 
menting the Brahmin sp2aker, he said that he 
himself had long been an admiring student of 
India’s sacred books. With the permission of 
the Convention he would like to recite a few 
lines from one of them, the ‘Isa Upanishad,” 
which seemed to him admirably to express the 
true relation subsisting between the worshiping 
soul and the Infinite, He then gave the follow- 

ing: 
“ Whate’er exists within this univers 

Is all to be regarded as enveloped 

By the great Loru, as if wrapped in a vesture. 

There is one only being who exists 

Unmoved, yet moving swifter than the mind; 

Who far outstrips the senses, tho’ as gods 

They strive to reach him; who, himself at rest, 

Transcends the fleetest flight of other beings ; 

Who, like the air supports all vital action. 

He moves, yet moves not; he 1s far, yet near; 

He is within this universe. Whoe’er beholds 

All living creatures as in him, and him— 

The wniversal spirit—as in all, 

Henceforth regurds no creature with contempt.” 


** Now here,” continued tbe professor, ‘‘ here 
we have the true conception admirably ex- 
pressed. Because the universal epirit is in ali 
thinge, even in the worshiver, and, on the other 
hand, all things, even the worshiper, are in thi» 
universal spirit, it is more than possible—it i» 
inevitable—that the divine should have partici- 
pancy in the bumaa, and the human in the di 
vine. Few of the great religions of the world have 
failed to recognize in some way this basal truth. 
Even the Shamans of the barbarous tribes clain. 
to exercise divine powers only when personally 
possessed of divine spirits. In Thibet, the faich- 
ful see in the distinguished head of their hier- 
archy, the Dalai Liama—with whose presence 
we to-day are honored—a true divine incarna- 
tion, For ages herein Japan the sacred person 
of the Mikado has been recognized as a god in 
human form. The founders of nearly all great 
religions and states have been held to be descend- 
ants, or impersonations, of the gods. In hke 
manner, the apotheosis of dying emperors, Ru- 
man and other, show show natural is the faith 
that good and great men can take on the nature 
and life divine. Ask India’s hundreda of mil 
lions. They all affirm that every human being 
May aspire to ultimate and absolute identifica 
tion with God. Lhe even more numerous 1ol- 
lowers of the Buddha hold that, in his enlight- 
enment, Sakya Muni was far superior to any 
god. : 
‘Now, if such are the conceptions of the actual 
religions, how certain is it that the ideal, the 
perfect religion, must provide a recognition of 
them. I move you, Mr. President, that the 
Propositions of our Brahmin orator from Be- 
nares be adopted as the voive of this Conven- 
tion.” No speaker appearing in the negative, 
the motion was put and carried without dia- 
sent. 
Thus, with astonishing unanimity, the assem- 
bly had reached the final question upon the 
Program : “By what credentials shall a perfect 
religion be known?” ' 
Pea than ever grew the interest 
he delegates. On the answer to this 
“aaa all their hopes as to any practi- 
outcome from the holding of this 
great Ecumenical convention, 
ane was the interest of the on- 
the euiiamen for here, in the presence of 
thoritative ti vee jee aighest end armenia 
arieteen — voice of their Empire was 
Roumenties sa a was the entire 
** Hail to eee i sine : 
to the Kami upreme Spirit of Truth! Praise 
of Kamis—the living essence of the 

ormating, everliving Light, 
sun = here, brothers from all climer, 
een nbn serious search for the one 
ay? It is because He, in whom 


are all things, and who is in all things—as sang 
that Hindu poet—is yearning with ineffable af- 
fection to be known of us, bis earthly offspring, 
and to know us as his own. Only lately have I 
learned this secret. Only since my invitation to 
address this World’s Convention have my eyes 
been opened to the blessed truth. Never before 
had I been led to meditate upon the necessary 
implications of a religion absolutely perfect. In 
preparation for my question I was compelled 
thus to meditate, Scarce had I addressed my- 
self to my task before I began to see what you 
have seen, and to lay down the propositions 
which you to-day in due euccession have ben 
Jaying down. I could not help discerning that 
there can be but one religion truly perfect ; that 
a religion can never be pertect unless it present 
a perfect God; that no religion ean be perfect 
which does not deliver man fiom sin and death, 
and dower him witn pure and everlasting 
blessedness. I could not help perceiving that 
no religion could ever claim perfection in which 
any gulf is left unfilled between the worshiper 
and the object of bis worship. Oppressed and 
almost overwhelmed by these great thoughts, 
convinced that there was no such perfect re- 
ligion in existence, nor any credential by which 
it could be known, I was yesterday morning 
alone in a favorite hermitage by the sounding 
sea near Yokohama. Tne whole night I hud 
passed in sleeplessness and fasting. No lignt 
nad dawned upon my mind. To _ cool 
my fevered brain I strolled upon the 
sea-shore, up and down, and listened to the 
solemn beating of the billows on the sand. 
Here, in one of my turne,[ fell in with o 
strapyer—-a sailor fresh from his smp. In con- 
versation 1 quickly learned that he had followed 
the sea from early life, that he had been quite 
round the world, and had seen more wonders 
chan apy man it bad ever been my fortune to 
meet. Long time we talked together of lands 
and peoples underneath the world, and all 
around its great circumference. Repeatedly I 
was on the point of opening my heart to this 
vlain man, and of asking him whevher in ali his 
world-wide wanderings he had anywhere found 
a religion more perfect than that of our ances- 
vors, Every time, however, I checked myself. 
( was confident tnat he would not long remain 
in ignorance of my character and office; and 
how could I, chief priest of my nation, betray 
to him such doubt as this my question woud 
imply? I was too proud to place myself in such 
an attitude of personal inquiry, And yet per- 
petually this thought recurred: This man has 
reen cities and mountains, and rivers and peo- 
ples which you bave never seen, and you feel no 
humiliation in being a learuer in these things— 
why hesitate to ascertain if in religion he may 
nut equally be able to give fresh hght and in- 
formation? At last I broke my proud reserve, 
and said: ‘You must have seen something ot 

he chief religions.of the whole world as well. 
Now, which among them all, strikes you as the 
best?” 

***T have seen but one,’ was the laconic reply, 

“¢What mean you?’ I rejoined. *You have 
told me of a score of peoples and lands and cities 
whose temples you must have seen, and whose 
rites you must have witnessed.’ 

*** There is but one religion,’ be repeated, 

‘**Explain,’ | demanded of bim again. 

“*How many do you make?’ he said, evading 
my question. 

**] paused a moment, I was about to answer: 
‘At Jeast a larger number than there are of dif, 
ferent tribes and peoples’; but in my hesitation 
[ was struck by the strange agreement between 
his enigmatic utterance and my own previous 
conclusion that there could be but one perfect 
religion. Someway I yielded to the impulse 
to mention the coincidence. ‘Do you mesa, 
I asked, ‘that there can be but one religion 
wor.by of the name?’ 

‘My sacrifice of pride had itsreward It won 
an answeling confidence, and unsealed the 
stranger’s lips. 

‘«* Have you time,’ he said, ‘to heara sailor's 
story? More than sixty years ago I was born in 
a beautiful home hard by the base of our holy 
mountain, the Fusijama, This very evening I 
start to visit the scenes of my boyhood, after 
an absence of more tnan forty years. My father 
and mother were persons of deep piety, and from 
the first had dedicated me, as their first born, to 
the service of the gods. Atanearly age I was 
placed in the care of a community of priests, 
who kept one of thechief sbrines of my native 
province. Here I was to be trained up for the 
same holy priesthood. For some years I was 
delighted with my companions, with my tasks, 
and with my prospects. But at length, as I 
grew more and more mature, and as my medita- 
tions turned oftener upon the mysteries of the 
world and of life, an ineypressible sadness grad- 
ually mastered me. Ishrank from the calling 
to which I had been destined. I said to myself: 
‘How canI teach men the way of the gods, 
when I know it not myself?” How long have I 
yearned to find the way of peace and the way of 
virtue. How long have I cried unto all the 
Kami of Heaven and all the Kami of earth to 
teach it me. Yet even while I see the good I 





love that which is not good. I do myself the 
‘things which I condemnin others, I teach 








others to be truthful, but before an hour has 
passed I have lied to myself, have done or said 
what I had promised myself I would not. I love 
myself more than I love virtue, and then I hate 
myself because I love myself so well. Iam at 
war within, Ob! who shall deliver me, who can 
give me peace? As time passed on I became 
more and more the prey of this consuming mel- 
ancholy. The time wasat hand when my peri- 
od of pupilage was to end and I was to be given 
the dignity of full admission to the sacred 
priesthood. The night before the day appointed 
for the ceremony my agony was too great for 
human endurance, Under the friendly cover of 
the darkness I fled from the sacred precinc sof 
the temple, fled from the loving parents and 
friends who had come to witness my promotion. 
A wretched fugitive, I arrived at this very port 
which now stretches itself out before our eyes. 
Here I shipped as a sailor and soaght the utter- 
must parts of the earth. Years on years I kept 
to the high seas, always choosing the ships whiob 
would take me farthest from the scenes with 
which I had become familiar. All great ports I 
visited, many a langaage I learned. Steadily I 
prayed the gods sometime to bring me to some 
baven where I might learn the secret of a holy 
peace within. 

* At last one day—I can never forget it—in a 
great city many a thousand miles toward the 
sunrise, a city which is the commercial metrop- 
olis of the greatest Republic in the world, I was 
pacing, heavy-hearted, up and down a massive 
pier at which Jay vessels from many a nation. 
The wharves were perfectly quiet; for it was a 
holy day. I was sadder than usual; for [ was 
thivking of my useless prayers. I was saying 
to myself: Tam as blind as ever; as much at 
war within. So many, many years have I prayed 
and waited, and waited and prayed. The gods 
nave neither brought me to the truth, nor the 
truth to me. in my bitterness I said: ‘The 
gods themselves are false! men’s faith in them 
18 false! There are no gods; there can be none, 
They would bave some compassion ; they would 
regard my cries.’ Bursting into tears, I sobbed 
out: ‘I cannot live in such a world! I cannot 
live! Let me but sink in death's eternal night!’ 
And, as I sobbed out the bitter cry, the rippling 
water at the dock sparkled in my eyes and 
seemed to say: ‘Come! Come! One brave leap 
only, and I will give thee peace!’ 

“Just then a handsome stranger, arrested, 
perhaps, by my strange behavior, stopped, in 
passing, and spoke to me. In words of tender 
sympathy he asked my troub!e. 

“Too weak to resists, I told him all, How 
beamed his face with gladness! ‘Cume with me,’ 
ne said: ‘This very day your year-long prayers 
are to be answered.’ I followed, and afew rods 
distant he showed me what I had never seen be- 
fore, @ floating temple wnich he hud in charge. 
Lt was dedicated, I was toid, to the great God. 
And when I asked which great god, the priest of 
he beaming countenance said ;: ‘ Have you never 
oeard of the great King above all gode?’ Then 
be brought out a holy book avd read to me these 
words: ‘Ocome, let us sing untothe Lord; let 
us make a joyful noise to the rock of our salva- 
tion. Let us come before bis presence with 
thankegiving, and make a juyful noise unto him 
with psalms, For the Lorzd is a great God and 
a great King above all gods. In his hand are the 
deep places of the earth; the strength of the 
bills is his also. The sea is his and he made it, 
and his hand formed the dry land. 0, come, 
let us worship and bow down, let us kneel be- 
fore the Lord our Maker. He is our God, and 
we are the people of his pasture and the sheep 
of his hand.’ 

“Then this strangely joyful man—Hedstrom 
was his name—told me that this great God did 
‘ruly care for every man who truly searns for in- 
ward peace. He said that he was a rewarder of 
all who diligently seck him, that he so loved the 
world that he gave dis only begotven Son for the 
saving of all who want to be saved from sin, 
from self-condemnation and despair. He 
assured me over and over that this divine Sou 
was both able and willing te save to the utmost 
all who came unto God through bim. I could 
hardly believe euch tidings. I said, you mean 
that all your countrymen who thus come te your 
patron God may find peace and divine favor? 
‘No,’ he responded. ‘I mean all—mean you— 
mean everybody whom this great Being has 
made to dwell on all the face of the earth ; fur,as 
the Holy Book says, there is no difference be. 
tween the Jew and the Greek, for the same Lord 
over all is rich unto all that call upon’ him, for 
whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord 
shall be saved,’” 

But do you mean that I can cail upon him 
and be delivered from the load Ihave carried 
eo many years? 

‘**Certainly.’” 

And be delivered now? 

“Certainly. Now, says the sacred book, is 
the accepted time; behold now is the day of 
salvation. 

‘It was enough. DownI fell upon my face. 
Aloud I cried unto the great God. Through his 
Son I sought to come unto him. But, believe 
me, before I could well frame my words it was 





the day of salvation, My weary load was gone. 
My heart was full of peace and of strange new 


ife, I knew that there exists a power which can 
deliver man and plant within him everlasting 
blessedness. 

“Gentlemen of the World’s Convention, one 
word and the story of that wanderer is complete, 
That truant sailor proved to be my own elder 
brother, proved to be the long lost son, to fill 
whose vacant place my mourning parents had 
dedicated me to this same holy calling. 

**My heart was broken with a double joy at 
this discovery. And before we left that wave- 
worn shore the day of salvation had also 
dawned on me, To-day I can testify that a per- 
fect religion is not a dream. To-day I possess 
and can give you its credentials,” 

Just at this point in the speaker's remarks the 
long-contiuued closeness of the atmosphere and 
the crushing pressure of the crowd proved more 
than I could bear, A certain dizziness came 
over me, andI had to be carried from the hall, 
When I next came to consciousness it took me 
along, long time to discover that I was safe at 
home in my study-chair, and that I was waking 
from a weird and wondertul dream. 

Ladies and gentiemen : You came here per- 
haps for couneel, for words of wisdum; you 
have received Only a dream. Be not angry; it 
is not aliadream. To such as you its interpre- 
tation will not be difficult. The great world of 
civilization into which our generation has beon 
ushered ig an assembly hall vaster than that 
Meiji Kuaido, which stands iu distant Ti-kio, 
Within it are assembled in earnest covference 
the elect rpiriis of every nation. About its 
doors hang millions of our humanity, conscious 
of their own Jack of light and truth, awaning 
the discoveries of their better qualified repre- 
sentatives, Within, the highess:, the never- 
ceasing debate rela.es to human perfection and 
to the means for its attainment, The ever elo- 
quent debaters dwell now upon one phase or 
force, and now upon auother; but the theme is 
ever the same, ever the perfeciion of human 
beings aud the way to this periection. Some are 
ateking a perfect industrial adjustment, others 
& perfec? education, Others a perfect govern- 
ment, o.hers a perfect social order, others—-that 
they may combine and unify all—are in quest 
of a perfect religion. 

For good or 11], dear friends, we all have re- 
ceived appointment as delegates to this World 
Couvention. therein, some of us are cailed 
upon to speak, and all of us are cailed upon to 
vote in the presence of a hundred nations, 
Whether we yet rcalizy it or not, we sbali surely 
be compelled to speak and to vove for or aguinss 
the per.ect religion, The World Cunvention in- 
sists on knowing what we can tell it respecting 
18 BUpreme problem. And we have to meet the 
demand ina publicity as wide as the world, 
he days of personal aod nativnal isolation are 
forever gone. Uader the same roof wih our 
vanisning Am: rican aborigines, within ear-shot 
of the moans of Africa, in full view of the cruel 
idolatrivs of Hindustan, in full knowledge of the 
bungry-souled millious of China, in the face of 
Europe's self suphisticated and gloomy and 
scuffing agnosticism—in the hush of an Al- 
mighty Presence—we, each one of as, are going 
to tell the world what we know respecting human 
perfection and the road to its attainment. In 
doing it—wnether we will or no—we will have 
to pronounce for or against the perfect religion, 
For or against! Which it will be I have htile 
doubt. To ours+ives we bave long ago admitted 
that there can be but one absolutely true and 
perfec: religion. To ourselves we surely have 
admitted that the perfect religion must present 
a perfect object of worship, toat 16 must de~ 
mand of man his highest devotion, and must 
promise to man his highest good. Long ago 
we must have admitted that the highest posmble 
love should rule both worshiper and worshiped, 
and that this bighest possible love necessitates 
closest possible union in some form of life, 
human and divine. I but utter your inmost 
conviction when I add that a religion consisting 
of supreme and mutual love between a perfeot 
divine object and a perfectly responsive buman 
subject can need no other credential than that 
which is given in its own uplifting and life- 
giving presence. 

Christian brothers and sisters: Looking in 
your eager faces I am filled with gladness. You 
hold in your hands—in your hearts also—the 
oue solution to all earth’s problems. To you it 
has been given to know of the divine origin, the 
divine possibiities, the divine distination of 
this living mystery in human form. Yvu know 
the path of deliverance from evil, and who it is 
that opened it. You possess idesis of human 
perfection, fairer, higher, broader than any of 
which ethnic sages have ever dreamed. You 
know of a life which even in its earthly stages 
is full of righteousness and peace, of love and 
good fruits, Publish it to the weary world. Ex- 
emphfy it in church and court and hospital, in 
achool-house and in home, Count it the prima 
philsophia, and the bigbest of all sciences,the in- 
est of all fine arts. Let it be the one knowledge 
in which you glory, the cne knowledge by which 
you seek to bring yourselves and all selves inte 
glory everlasting. 

Apostles of human perfection, apostles of the 
perfect religion, why should you not enlighten, 
why should you not emancipate the most distant 
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continents? One sage of Asia, wise with a lesser 
wisdom, enlightened with a lesser light, has 
given ideals to millions. 

Ye are sages more than a thousand strong. 
This day I commission you, I charge—in Christ's 
name I command you: Be ye in truth, as he bim- 
self has styled you, the light of the world. 

And now, unto the Perfect Teacber of this 
perfect way be honor, and glory, and dominion, 
world without end.—Chaulaugua Assembly 


Herald, 
Music. 
BAYREUTH IN 1886. 


BY THEODORE BAKER. 


Arrer a break of but one year since the last 
representations in 1884, the fifth season, and at 
the same time the decennial of the first festival 
of 1876, has begun. The situation is 1 ow radi- 
cally different from that of ten years sgo, when 
the pecuniary difficulties appeared almost insur- 
mountable, and doubts were freely expressed as 
to the pature of Wagner's newest work—if it 
would live, if the artists could be induced to 
lend their time and powers to the fu fillment of 
the project, etc., ad infinitum, At present it is 
evident that from this time for h the main dif- 
fivulty in the way of prosecuting the national 
Bayreuth enterprise will be, not lack of funds, 
nor of enthusiasm on the part of cither public 
or performers, but principally in getting to- 
gether, from the many groat court and city thea- 
vers of the land, the needful quota of vocalists 
and instrumentelhets. The orchestra numbers 
120, the chorus upward of eighty ; and as ajl the 
principal rOles are of necessity doubly or triply 
covered, between twenty and thirty soloiste are 
required, This is a real and, it would seem, a 
growing difficulty. Thanks to the energy of the 
manegement, and of artists jike Gudebue, of 
Dresden, who, in the face of the most obstinate 
opporiticn, has succeeded in bripging the Nibe- 
lung's Rirg before the Dréeden public, the trou- 
bles that beset the path of the managing com- 
mittee have been gloriously overcome, for this 
time at least. 

It is a curious study, the list of bugbears with 
which the anti-Wagoeri'es have attempted, time 
and sgain, to fright the public and swamp the 
undertaking. Throwing cold water on it, as was 
done in 1864, particularly after the announce- 
ment that no festival would take place the ensu- 
ing year, by insinuating that the entbusiism of 
the singers was subsiding, and that the commit- 
tee would be unable to pay the high salaries 
which would inevitably be demanded by these 
recreants, was the mildest form of attack. It 1s 
true, that Frau Materna alone refuser pecuniary 
compensation—the others canoot afford to be so 
generous—and it is most ungenerous vo sneer at 
this so-called “ falling-off from the true Wag- 
nerian spit,” as is done by many a penny-a- 
liner. How far would the love of art earry thise 
latter if their criticisms were left unpaid? And 
are not pleaty of them paid for just this sort of 
*‘criticiam”? Tben the Bayreuth theater was 
attacked on the ground cf its liability to take 
fire ; and after the first representa'ion of Parsifal 
the report was industriouely circulated that the 
foundations had sunk preceptibly, owing to the 
unusual strain put upon them; and no sooner 
had a quietus been put to these inventions than 
a foreign monster, the cholera, was imported to 
do duty as ecarecrow. Most infamous of all, the 
clerical press of South Germany, following the 
lead of certain Representatives in the Bavarian 
Lower House, has taken up the cry in chorus 
that Wagner, through his influence over King 
Ludwig, was instrumental in wrecking the men- 
tal powers of the latter. This is not the place 
for a lengthy discussion of such a matter; but 
te a disinterested observer it would seem that 
Wagner's influenee over the mind of his 
royal patron was much more apparent 
in strengthening the ideas already present of 
German unity and German greatness than in 
apy of the crazy freaks attributed to the mon- 
arch, such as the ‘* Lobengrin” escapade on the 
palace roof in Munich. But Rome never for- 
gives nor forgets. 

The death of Ludwig, with all its depth of 
sorrow!ul tragedy, can have no immediate effect 
upon the continuance of the Festsptele, Bince 
1883 no further advances have been received 
from the privy purse ; the theater has, therefore, 
to stand entirely upon its own merits and the 
interest shown by the German and foreign pub- 
lic, Tbe number of foreigners here is excep- 
tionally large this year. They make their pres- 
ence felt particularly in the theater, where the 
closing of the cartain at the end of each act is 
the signal for tremendous applause. The actors 
themeel¥es do not, however, depart from the 
Wagner tradition so far as to appear before the 
curtain, even at the finale; but the curtain 
parts, revealing the closing scene. Before leav- 
ing the financial! ques.ion, I would remark that 
this season promises complete enccess. I learn 
from a trustworthy source that the sum total 
of the outlay amounts to upward of 300,000 
marks, and that two thirds of this sum are al- 
ready realized through the sale of tickets. A 
new plan has been tried by the managing com- 
Mittee for increasing the membership of the 











“Allgem. Richard Wagner-Verein”—namely, 
the distribution of a large number of tickets to 
the representations among tbe various branch 
societies, which tickets are then drawn by the 
members by lot. It seems a pity to resort to 
such a means of raising money, which as yet 
has met, after al), with but partial success. Bu 
in Germany nearly every scheme for pablic or 
private improvement is aided by a lottery, from 
the Pruesian Budget and the building of the 
cathedrals in Cologne and Ulm down to the 
Froebel Society. People here are so accustomed 
to have some sort of personal profit mixed up 
with their well-doing that they probably con- 
sider it a sort of natural right. Of course, the 
prospect of obtaining a five dollar seat for one 
dollar (the sum pid annually by the members) 
is very enticing. By the way, in buying tickets 
there no longer exists any of tbe old red-tape 
requirements. I telegraphed for mine a few 
days in advance, and within two hours received 
an answer that the seats were at my disposal ; 
on arriving in Bayrenth the tickets were paid 
for and banded over without further ceremony. 
All the representations, without exception, are 
open to the general public on payment of the 
usual admission fee of twenty marks—five 
dollars. 

The program for this season promises pine 
re presentations of Jursifal and eight of Tristan 
und Isolde, from July 234 to August 20th, in 
clusive. The novel idea, the reproduction on 
successive evenings of precisely these two rep- 
resentative works, must be termed a most happy 
conception ; Farsifal, Wagner's jast, and by 
many considered his grandest work; Tristan 
und Isolde, that musical drama which the mase- 
ter himself pointed out as the complete exponent 
of thuse deep-rooted art principles which he so 
well illustrated by word and deed—such a juxta- 
position could scarcely fail of artistic and 
pecuniary triumph. The fears expressed ‘ be- 
fore the deed” as to the success of Tristan und 
Isolde, ‘* because it had been given #0 often in 
80 many other theaters,” hava proved to be ill- 
founded ; it has yet to be experienced that the 
actual representation of Wagoer’s dramas has 
anywhere weakened or duiled the interest taken 
in them. On the contrary, if Bayrcu'h is still 
what it in Wagner’s own time was, a schoo) of 
musical drama for Germany and for the world, 
(and few true friends of German art express 
doubts of this), Tristan und Isolde must find 
here its ideally perfect expression, and awaken 
corresponding interest and enthusiasm in mu- 
sical circles, 

The first representation of Parsifal was given 
on July 23d, and of Tristan on July 25tb, before 
crowded houses. It is possible, even without a 
“microscopic eye,” ora telephonic ear (if the 
expression be permissible) to pick flaws in any 
any representation, however humanly perfect. 
That the Parsifal was fully equal to that of 
former years seems to be nearly generally con- 
ceded; the first representation of Tristan was 
the occasiun of such tremendous and enthusias- 
tic plaudits as, according to well-informed crit- 
ics, had never before been heard in Bayreuth. 
Munich authorities declare that the ensemble 
of their court theater, even in its palmiest days, 
was not equal to that in Tristan here, and that 
the Munich reproductions of the drama were 
simply not to be compared with it. A Berlin 
lover of music is said to bave exclaimed: “I 
have seen Tristan on eight of the great German 
stages, but to-day, in Bayreuth, I have for the 
first time seen and felt the true, real Tristan of 
Richard Wagner, in its full power.” Not having 
been able to attend the first performance I can- 
not speak from experience. The third, on Aug. 
1st,was a remarkably correct and even perform- 
ance, but did not excite the same enthusiasm 
in the audience as the first. Herr Gudebus sang 
the Tristan instead of Vogl; on hearing the 
latter the next night in Farsifal Iam inclined 
to think that this change may partially account 
for the comparative lack of warmth exhibited 
by the audience. Frau Sacher isa wonderful 
Isolde, but she 1s not the equal, either in intensi- 
ty or voice, of Reicher-Kindermann, whom I 
heard in Leipzig. 

Apparently the management did not expect 
the success that has thus far attended their 
efforts. In the new “Sketch of the By-Laws” 
of the Society they modestly announce it as 
their purpose “ to further and preserve for all 
time the Bayreuth Festivals, and for the near 
future to secure the representation of Richard 
‘Wagover’s works in the Bayreuth theater, at least 
every third year.” Influential voices are already 
heard, pleading for annual festivals. Let us 
hope that their wishes may be attained ! 

In the long list of over two bund-ed vocalists and 
instrumentalists, Leipzig, Wagner's birth-place, 
finds but one representative, Frau Sthamer-An- 
driesen. But to many former students in Leip- 
zig the names of Eugen Gura (now 1n Munich), 
and Rosa Sucher (in Hamburg), are fresh in 
grateful memory. Wiegand was also in Leipzig 
for a short time. And Biirgin, the same who 
once figured on a concert program as Herr 
Solochorsioger Biirgin, personates here a 
Koight of the Holy Grail. Munich (with four), 
and Vienna and Dresden (ach three) have 
contributed more than their share of eminent 
vocalists. This is due more to outside pressure 





in other theaters than to any want of enthusi. 
asm for the cause, 

Icaunot refrain from expressing my wonder 
and deep regret at the fact that, while Germans 
80 well know how to use the treasures common 
to all English-speaking people, Wagner, with 
Tristan und Isolde, Nicolai with the ** Merry 
Wives,” Goetz with bis grand ‘“*Taming of the 
Sbrew,” English and American composers 
should still seek after the trivial and far off 
subjects of the old school of opera. English 
history, drama, and fable, and the stories of 
America’s discovery, that already read more like 
fairy-tales than sober recitals of actual events— 
what a wonderful, and as good as untrodden, 
field for the English-speaking poet-composer. 

In closing, I desire briefly to notice the lately 
issued second volume of the “ Katalog einer 
Kichard Wagner Bibliothek, ein authentisches 
Nachschlagebuch durch die gesammte Wagner- 
Litteratur,” edited by Nic. Oesterlein, and pub- 
lished by Breitkopp and Hartel (pp. xxx, 321). 
In running through its pages the conviction 
deepens that, besides the ‘‘sciences” called 
Homer, Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe, another 
is springing up which promiees to b equal 
in depth and breadth and absorbing human 
interest to any of these—the xcience called 
‘* Wegoer.” 

Drespen, GERMANY. 
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ART IN OUR CHURCHES. 
IIf. 
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As I tried to indicate in my last chapter, the 
triumph of the Reformation in England in- 
volved a terrible amount of iconoclesm and 
church destruction, and, consequent thereupon, 
a great weakening of the popular respect for 
art. Not only as ecclesiastical symbolism but 
as art proper its hold upon the people could 
not but be greatly relaxed, while the artist him- 
self, accustomed to work chiefly in and for the 
Church, can hardly at once have found a way 
to turn his talent to new uses. 

The increase of splendor 1n private life, how- 
ever, soon started the architect at least upon a 
new path. Under Elizabeth’s wise and steady 
rule peace came again to the half-distracted 
nation—peace and a vast accession of wealth 
produced by the development of commerce and 
the treasure-gathering of marine warriors and 
adventurers. And the architecture of her time 
beqne»thed to us those hundreds of charming 
or stately or truly royal private homes which 
are the peculiar glory of the English land. But 
it is with ecclesiastic art we are here concerned ; 
and ecclesiastic building declined justzin pro 
portion as domestic began to flourish. There 
are no churches in England which da‘e between 
the splendid chapel which Henry VII buijt 
at Westminster as the last gorgeous flower 
of Gothic art, and those with which after the 
middle of the seventeenth century, in the reign 
of Charles II, Sir Christopher Wren repaired 
the ravages of the great fire of London. And 
with the other arts the case was even worse. 
Painters and sculptors, embroiderers and illu- 
minators, glass-stainers and goldsmiths—all 
members of crafts which once had greatly 
flourished ip the island—are scarce to be traced 
even in isolated examples through the reform- 
ing and the next succeeding generations. 

Nor 1s it the absence of creative effort only 
which we trace in reviewing the post Reforma- 
tion epoch. Great as had been the destruction 
wrought by the reformers, still greater was that 
wrought by the Puritans in the civil wars. Puri- 
tans in sympathy though we may be ourselves, 
admirers of the great Protector, reverencers of 
the spirit of his followers, in so far as the great 
essentials of religion aud politics are concerned ; 
firmly though we may believe that had it not 
been for him and for them the British realm 
would have relapsed into a political tyran- 
ny, if not into an ecclesiastical degrada- 
tion worse than that which had gone before 
—bitterly, nevertheless, must we often feel 
toward them when our pilgrimage leads us along 
the routes they followed, and our eyes note the 
ruin they worked, and our study of later times 
traces the long survival of the temper which 
they cultivated in the nation, and infused, as a 
legicy for generations, into the men who crossed 
the sea and established our own American com- 
monwealths. 

There is no stranger chapter in all history 
than that which reports at once the intensely 
religious mood of the Puritan armies and the 
brutality with which they spoke of and dealt 
with the monuments and symbols which were, 
in truth, products and signs of the old hated 
“superstition,” but, nevertheless, in many caser, 
interpretations of their own faith too. The 
great cathedrals bad, it is true, been built by 
Catholic hands, and consecrated to Catholic 
uses; and they were, of course, as inappropriate 
to and unexpreesive of the new ritual (if so it 
may be called) as they had been appropriate to 
and thoroughly expressive of the old. And, asI 
have already said, the crucifix had become th 


badge of party strife.—a thing which to tolerate 

was to confess one’s self not even an Anglican 

but a Romanist in sympathy. Yet even to a 

Roundhead, it might be supposed, a church 

would bea church, or at least a beautiful edifice 

worthy of respectful treatment when once it 

had been torn away from its ol4 owners, and 

closed against the rites of the old ‘“‘supere 
stition.” And the ‘image of that Christ 

whose name was 80 constantly upon 

Roundhead lips might be supposed to bave 

commanded reverence even though it seemed 

good to remove it from those places where it 

had served as an encouragement to idolatry. Of 

course we, in our peaceful times, when the bat- 
tle of religious and political freedom has so long 
ago beem gained for us that we almost forget it 
was ever necessary to fight it, cannot really 
enter into the mood of those who were in 

the thick of the conflict, or realize the terrible 

narrowness and intensity of feeling engendered 
by a struggle where political and religious free- 
dom were alike at stake and the fate of each 
seemed involved in thatof theother. Yet. often 
though we may remind ourselves of such things, 

and philospbical as we may try to be in weigb- 
ing good and bad results together and allowing 
that many of the bad were inevitable if the 
good were to be secured, we cannot but 
read, I repeat, with horror and dis- 
gust those tals of ‘the Cromwellites” 
which are recorded upon the mutilated 
bodies of almost every great church in England. 
Cromwell bimeelf, for instance, led the troops 
which “‘ set to mghts” the cathedral of P-ter- 
borough. Up to the time of Henry VIII, Peter- 
borough had been a great monastic establish- 
mevt; but it was saved from tbe utter ruin 
which overtook many of its fellows by the k:ing’s 
choice of it a3 the seat of one of bis new bish- 
oprics. It seems that an order was given by 
Cromwell to ‘‘do no injury to the church”; but 
“injury” must have seemed synonymous with 
burning down entirely; for short of this there 
was little damage that remained unwrought. 
The doors were battered in pieces, the windows 
shattered to fragments, the choir stripped of 
all ite fittings, the reredos reduced to powder, 
and even the sepulcbral monuments, including 
those of Catharine of Arragon aud Mary Stuart, 
utterly anonibilated. The cloisters were 
pulled down; the charters and other rec- 
ords burned (with almost the sole exception of 
the origipal charter itself); the sold.ers dressed 
themselves in the ecclesiastic veetments and were 
daily exercised within the wails of the church, 
And the recklese, irreverent spirit in which the 
work of destruction was carried on is shown by 
the fact that the great painting of Christ and 
the evangelists on the ceiling of the choir was 
ased as a target— marks of the bullets being still 
perceptible en the vault. .Such acts are too well 
authenticated for us to doubt the accuracy of the 
account which Bishop Hall has left of the pro- 
ceedings at Norwich. ‘It is tragical to relate 
the furious sacrilege committed under the au- 
thority of Linsey, Toffa the sheriff, and Green- 
wood; whatclattering of glasses, what beating 
down of walls, what tearing down of 
monuments, what pulling down of seats and 
wresting out of irons and brasses from the 
windows and graves ; what defacing of arms and 
what demolishing of curious stone-work that 
had not any revresentalions in the world but of 
the cost of the founder and the skill of the ma- 
son; what piping in the destroyed organ-pipes; 
vestments, both copes and surplices, together 
with the leaden cross which had been newly 
sawed down from over the greenyard pulpit, and 
the singing-books and service-books were car- 
ried to the fire in the .public market-place, a 
lewd wretch walking before’the train in*his cope, 
trailing in the dirt, with a service book in his 
band, imitating in an impious scorn the tune 
arid usurping the words of the litany. The 
ordinance being discharged on the guild-day, 
the cathedral was filled with musketeers, drink- 
ing and tobacconing as freely asif it had turned 
ale-house.” Can these be the soldiers, one asks 
in horror, wbo won the battles of English liber- 
ty, and went in‘o the fight with psalms on their 
lips and faith in the Almighty as their inspira- 
tion? 

Lichfield Cathedral fared perhaps worse than 
any. Thecity was unfortified, but the cathedral- 
close was protected by a strong wall, and was 
garrisoned and held against the approaching 
Puritans by the royalists in 1642. Lord Brooke 
avowed his intention of utterly destroying the 
church when taken, and prayed in public for ® 
sign from God to express his senction of the 
purpose. But though thesign which came might 
have been given a contrary interpretation—for 
Brooke was himeelf shot dead on the second day 
of the siege—the ultimate victory meant all but 
the entire ruin he bad foretold. The whole in- 
terior was gutted, while the Parliamen tary 
preachers stood in the pulpit and encouraged 
the soldiers. A tomb was opened ani found to 
contain certain pieces of plate, and all the other 
sepulchres were consequently shattered in hopes 
of further plunder. ‘‘The ashes of holy a 
were scattered about with barbarous indecency, 
and even the vavementof the structure toro from 
its bed. Asin the time of Henry, so now in that 
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greed and the love of wanton destruction the 
strongest motive forces. And the words I have 
italicized above in the quotation from Bishop 
Hall show that those works of art to which sec- 
tarian fervor could take no possible exception, 
were not more likely to be respected than the 
*imagery” which was so detested. 








Science. 


‘THE MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY 
AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


BY WILLIAM H. HALE. 


To adequately portray within the limits usually 
vassigned to Science in THz INDEPENDEST, the 
sproceedings of the American Bociety of Micro- 
scopists, duringi‘s ninth annual session here— 
Aug. 10:h—13.h—is a taek rivaling in difficulty one 
of the specimens exhibited,the Lord’s Prayer en- 
gravedon glass within the one-cighteen thous- 
andth of a square inch, the most minute writing 
ever executed ; so small, in fact,thatif the whole 
Bible were written on the same scale, it would 
ifall within the square inch, leaving one-eleventh 
‘of the inch still blank, 

(ne meeting was a most satisfactory one, 
Nearlya huadred new members were elected, 
and more new members were present than ever 
before, while the exhibition of microscopes and 
specimens, though not the largest, was con- 
sidered the most satisfactory ever made. The 
only difficulty was that of getting an opportunity 
to see it, in the great crowd of visitors at the 
gymoasium, 

The universal interest now felt in the germ 
theory of disease, and in preventive medicine 
and sanication, was evident all through the ses- 
riun, apd was the key-note of the opening ad- 
dress on bacteria by the President, Dr. T. J, 
Burrill, of the Illinois State Agricultural Col- 
lege, which is pronounced the bess presentation 
of the general subject of bacteriology ever made, 
and was published in full in the Chautauqua 
Assembly Herald, filling eleven colamns, 

That vacteria are causes of disease, not pro. 
ducis, he regards as fully demonstrated. They 
may cause it in several different ways, eithcr me- 
chanically, by collecting in great numbers, so as 
to form plugs in the air passages or blood veseels ; 
or, like the bacilli of tuberculosis and typhoid 
lever, by a corrosive action upon the substance 
of the tissues; or by chemical changes inimical 
to health, furming organic compounds called 
plomaimes, having physiological properties simi- 
lar to those of the alkaloid poisons. These com- 
pounds are to be distinguished from leucomaines, 
which are formed by the decomposition of the 
tissue of the body itself, 

To have learned the cause of a disease is an \m_ 
portant step in the direction of learming the cure, 
Man, not microbes, is destined finally to tri- 
umph, 

“Families and communities must protect them- 
selves against the injuries and disease from poison- 
ous foods and drinks, by atvention to their prepara- 
ation and preservation, and by the rigid exclusion 
of dangerous germs. In the manufactories, imtelli- 
gent supervision must be demanded; in the 
markets, faithful inspection and enforced purity 
Tigidly insisted upon, and in the water supply 
especially, freedom trom contamination insured.” 

The latest triumph of prophylactic vaccina- 
tion, that of Pasteur for rabies, he shows by 
carefully digested statistics to have proved of 
equal value with thas for small-pox in man and 
for charbon in cattle. The proportion of those 
who die to those who recover after having been 
thus protected is in smali-pox 1 to 21.7, in char- 
bon, 1 to 24.1, and in rabies 1 to 22.85. 

A specific study of bacteria was made by Dr. 
G. W, Lewis, Jr., of Buffalo, who remarked that 
the President's address had admirably paved the 
way for this paper, which was a reply to some 
arguments that have been advanced against the 

‘comma baciilusof Asiatic cholera. Dr. Lewis 
has spent several months in Koch’s laboratory 
in studying the subject. He combatted the 
theory that the comma bacillus is a harmless 
stage of the organism, which at some different 
‘stage of its growth is the cause of disease, and 
the other theory that it isa scavenger rather 
.han a morbific agent. Both are refuted py the 
fact that the bacilli have been carried through 
twenty successive cultures in various media, and 
remain constant through so many generations. 

This bacillus does not exist inthe healthy hu- 
man body, and the number of them decreases in 

cases of convalescence from cholera. 

The tact that animals, other than man, do not 
have cholera, is due to the peptic action of the 
stomach in destroying the life of the germs be- 
pe they reach a suitable nidus for growth in the 
ntestinal cans]; and it ia probably true that a 
man with healthy digestive organs can resist the 
disease. When bacilla were introduced directly 
—— a of Guinea pigs and rabbite, 
dees = ey manifested most of the symptoms 

: within six hours ; and examination of 
the intestines showed large numbers of bacilli in 
the region of the Peyeis glands, the glands being 
enlarged and inflamed, 

This paper provoked an interesting discussion, 
in which was stated that three harmless bacilli- 

#0 closely resemble this, as not to be distinguish 








ble in appearance, but only in mode of develop- 
ment under culture. 

A chapter was added to the controversy be- 
tween Prof. H. A. Weber, of the Agricultural 
Station, Columbus, O., and Dr. Thomas Tay- 
lor, the Government microscopist, regarding 
the much exploited tests of the latter for adul- 
teration of butter, by microscopic and polari- 
scopic examination of crystals. Weber boils the 
fat to be tested, while Taylor insists on examin- 
ing it raw; and to the general public, unversed 
in details of technical processes, the argument 
appears to be rather at cross purposes; and, in 
fact, the Society rather dodged the issue by vot- 
ing that Taylor's tests were good, but not abso- 
Jutely infallible—or words to that effect. 

Over twenty other papers were read, mos ly on 
details of construction or manipulation of ins ru- 
ments. The leading manufacturers and inventors 
were present, with many improvements, fcra 
descrip ion of which space is lacking. Yet men- 
tion should be made of Dr, Frank L. Jamer, of 
St. Louis, whoillustrated his method of silvering 
glase, which gives a surface rm flecting ninety-six 
per cent. of the light, against about sixty four 
per cent. given by mercurialized silver, The 
twelve-inch reflecting telescope, moun'ed a few 
days ago in the grounds of the Chautauqua As- 
sembly, by the Rev. Jobn Peate, of Jamestuwn, 
is a mirror of this kind. 


Biblionl Research. 
HARNACK ON THE PROBLEMS OF 
THE “DIDACHE.” 


In the Theologische Literaturzeitung, edited Ly 
Haroack and Scbirer, the former has commenced 
the publication of a series of articles on the 
character and outcome of the discussions pub- 
lished on the ‘* Teachings of the Twelve Apos- 
tles.” The first of these articles appears in the 
issue of June 12th, and is so remarkable in its 
way that we reproduce its substance. The wiiter 
was the first to call the attention of the Western 
theological world to the discovery of Bryennior, 
and is one of the leading authorities on Patristics 
living. He aays: 

“The writer has, during the past two years, read 
in their order the majority of the editions and dis- 
cussions (of the ‘ Didache’). Of those really im- 
portant, probably but few escaped him. The strong- 
est impression made by reading them is a most sad 
one. If one not immediately concerned would 
judge of the condition of the researches into the de- 
partment of Coristian antiquity, according to this 
latest literature, and in doing so wouid not scrutin- 
ize, but only mention the tacts of the case, he would 
reach about the followitg conclusions: These his- 
torians as yet know absolutely nothing; they are 
fishing in the dark; they do not understand each 
other; they have no firm fvothold upon which to 
base an argument; every newly discovered docu- 
ment, so far from clearing up the darkness, 
rather extinguishes the few feeble lights that burn 
here and there; the plight in which they find them- 
selves eould not possibly be worse if to each one had 
been given the task of evolving, out of his own 
head, the bistory of the ancient Cuurch. One in- 
vestigator puts the newly discovered writing before 
the Pauline letters, or even before the Council of the 
Apostles (Sabatier); the second, in the time of Paul; 
the third, soon after the destruction of Jerusalem 
(Bestinann); the fourth, in the last decades of t e 
first century (an idea that finds very much favor); 
the fifth, in the days of Trajan (also a favorite idea) ; 
the s)xth, in the days of Bar-cochba; the seveuth, 
in the time of the Antonives; the eighth, about the 
time of Commodus; the ninth, in the third century; 
the tenth, in the fourth century ; and there are some 
who favor the fifth ora later century. So much io 
reference to the time of composition, In other 
points matters stand no better. On the history of its 
transmission (Ueberluferungsgeschichte), one saya 
that it is the book known to the Fathers from the 
days of Clement; others deny this; a third party 
seeks a middie path. In regard to the,integrity of 
the book, some say the book is from one author, and 
original; others that it is a compilation, and is 
crowded with interpolations; that it consists of 
two or more parts that originally did not belong to, 
gether. in regard to the character of the book, 
some claim that it is well arranged, others that it is 
poorly arranged; some that in parts it is well 
arranged, and in parts poorly arranged; some that 
the skill of the author must be admired ; others that 
the author has n> idea of the literary arts. With 
regard to the sources, some say that only the Old 
Testament served as a source, and that all the rest 
is original, because older than all other Coristian 
writings ; others say that there is nothing original 
in the book, but the whole is taken from other 
sources ; some that the New Tes‘ament receives no 
witness from the ‘ Didache’; others that nearly all 
the New Testament books are used in it, and that 
the book itself thereby seems the best proof of its 
antiquity; some that Barnabas and Hermas are 
used; otbers that Barnabas is used, but that Hermas 
in turn used the ‘ Didache’; others, on the other hand 
tha Hermas was used, and that Barnabas is a later 
production ; others that Philo, the Sibylline books, 
and the Gentile moralists were used; others that 
in primitive apostolic simplicity the author has re- 
produced only the pure Gospel. In regard to the 
standpoint of the author, some claim that it is 
primitive apostolic from the view of tne Jewish- 
Christians; others that it is post-Apostolic and 
Jewish-Christian; others, anti-Pauline ; others, that 

it is strongly influenced by Paul; others that itis 
Saddusaic; others, v.igar-heathenish; others, 
dangerously Eb.onitic; others, Marcionitio; others, 











Byzantine, but under a transparent mask; others 
that the standpoint cannot be discovered, since the 
author has not treated of his ‘faith’; others, classi- 
cally evangelical. With regard to the importance 
of the book, some say that it is the most important 
discovery of the century, and should be received 
into the Canon of the New Testament; thatit is the 
whole Bible in nuce; that it solves the greatest 
prob!ems; that it w peculiar, and should be used 
with care ; that it shows the average Christianity ; 
that as a compilation it cannot be used in picturing 
any period; that it shows poverty of contents; the 
Christianity of the author can only be lamented; 
that it 18 rationalistic, barren, and flat, but never- 
theless interesting ; that it isa miserable production, 
without any importance for those or our times; the 
book is characteristic only of the Byzantine forger, 
Piaces assigned for the writing: Egypt, Greece, 
Syria, Jerusalem, Rome, Asia Minor, Constanti- 
nop.e. . . . Then some regard it as setting fortn 
the Apostolic, the Presbyterian, the Episcopal, or 
no system of church government whatever. It is 
considered of great value because it favors the 
Protestant, or the Catholic, or the Baptist, or the 
anti-Baptist, or the Chillastic, or the anti-Cniliastic, 
or the Irvingian, or some other church party; 
because it is still Apostolic and anti-Catholic, and at 
the same time Catholic; because its prophets are 
still apostles of the real primitive Christianity ; 
others, then, claim that they are new prophets, or 
no prophets at ally but rather inventive swindlers 
and parasites; others that they are no swindler» 
but homunculi produced by a forger. In regard to 
the* Apostles,’ the opinions are about the same.” 
Harnack concludes thit a looker-on must con- 
clude that either no hght cau be drevu from 
this darkness, or else that many have spoken 10 
this matter who should have k: pt silence—a view 
to which be bimeelf evidently inclines. 

In his second paper, which appeared July 24h, 
he gives a brief summary of what he considers 
the most important contribution to the interpre- 
tation and history of the ‘‘Didach’.” We quote 
only portions of it: 

 Bielenstein (Mittheilungen und Nachrichten fir 
die evangelische Kirche in Russland, 1885, Feo. and 
March) first recognized the full meaning of the 
words ravra mévra mpoerrévrec, *Didache,’ vii, 1, 
and accordingly considered the first six chapters a 
liturgical baptismal discourse (eine litwrgische 
Tavfrede), Thia supposition, which bas rightly met 
with favor, agrees with the ancient witnesses, ac- 
cording to whom a solemn vow to live a holy life 
was taken at baptism (see Justin‘ Apol.’ 1, 61). This 
supposition is confirmed by the interesting fact that 
the old Latin translation of the ‘ Didache’ was 
found inthe Melker manuscript, beside the ‘ Ex- 
hortatio Bonifacti de Abrenuntratione in baplismate,’ 
and also by a paragraph in the ‘ Rede an Gelaufte,’ 
edited by Caspari (‘ Aneedota,’ p. 107), to which 
Usener has referred: ‘et postea dies quadrayinta, 
etc. Compare with this another noticeable paralle 
in *Theoph. ad Avtol.’ li, 84: 6 Wedg . . 
imenpev mpophrac dyioug . . . 6b Kai édidagav 
ané yeaa k.T.A, Might we assume that Pliny, in 
his celebrated description (‘seque sacramento non 
wn ecelus,’ etc.) confounded the religious eervice with 
the act of baptism ?” 

It is interesting to note that Harnack thinks 
that the quotation in Origen, pointed out by T. 
8. Potwin iu Tue INDEPENDENT (Jan. 21st, 1886), 
is from the ** Didache” and not from Barnabas, 
as many contend. He says that Bornemann has 
shown that Origen knew the ‘‘ Didach.” well, 
He refers also to Zahn’s investigation of the 
relation of the ‘* Didache”’ to Justin Martyr 
(** Zeitschrift fiir Kirche ngeschiohte,” Vol. VIL, 
page 66, sg), in which it is cuncluded that 
Justin knew Chapter vii of tne ‘ Didache.” 
Harnack discusses th result carefully, and con- 
cludes that literary dependence cannot be shown, 
He says, however, that the iovestigation of 
Zahn is very instructive for the exact determina- 
tion of the most ancient baptismal rite. He 
refers to Schaff’s ‘‘ Teaching” for a thorough 
handling of Chapter vii, and remarks that, on 
account of the Baptist controversy, this chapter 
is discussed with especial zeal in America, 
Among the poralk ls to it mentioned by Zabn, he 
salls special attention to the passage from *‘ Clem, 
Hom.,” p. 4—25 (Ed. Lagarde): ‘‘ ayayévra 
avrov exi norapov 7 tHyhv, orep éotiv Sav dup.” 

He concludes his second article with a list of 
parallels from different sources on *jyovpevoi, 
ardotoso, mpogjrac and d:ddoxa/o, and for 
the three Signs of chapter xvi he compares 

“ Orac. Sibyll.” ii, 188 8q. 


Sanitary, 
WATER ACCIDENTS. 


Tue present season seems to have been espe- 
cially fatal as to accidents occurring by drown, 
ing. Ever and anon some of these casualties 
are brought to public notice; but we are in- 
formed from reliable sources that at some 
beaches near large cities far more bodies are 
floated ashore than are recorded by name in any 
public notice. Wehave had occasion to compile 
eome statistics of casualties, and have been sur- 
prieed to find that the number of deaths by 
drowning is so large. Little children in wells, 
springs and cisterns; boys in brooks, streams 
and rivers; and those upon the great sea-shore 
when added together, make up an aggregate 
needing the careful attention of all those who 











Montanistic; others, Theodotian; others, quite 
moralizing ; others, eucratistic; others, thoroughly 


would guard against undue peril to human life, 
It is true that all cases put down as drowning 


are not strictly deaths from this as the primary 

cause. Apoplexy, spasms, cramp, heart-failure 
may occur in the water as well as out of it. Also 

theseor other failure of organic function may 

be brought on by injudicious bathing. 

It is surprising how much bathing is over- 

done. The first great error is as to ite length of 

time. We are not aquatic creatures, Whoever 
studies the skin, with ita marvelous relations, 

both to the inner and the outer world, cannut 
but raise the question whether it was ever meant 
to be a sealed covering, even for so long a time as 
it is bysome kept under water. Congestions 
do occur from the driving of blood from its 
surface and from the impression made upon the 
bervous system through it. Seldom is an inva- 
lid justified in bathing under water, except the 
time, mode and degree are specified by some 
one who has made careful examination as to the 
indications, Besides this, it is to be remembered 
that bathing and swimming amid waves is vio-~ 
lent exercise. We have many a time scen per- 
sons come out of the water too tired to dress, 

and viten languid for a long time after. Much 

as we estem the exercise as a valuable tonic 

and recreation to some, we are not to lose sight 
of its direct relations to the condition of the 
whole body and its organs. 

Much security is felt at our sea-side resorts 
from the fact that a bathing-master is at hand. 
Yet we bave often thoug.t of the remarks made 
to us by a conscientious watcher, recently, after 
a case had cocurred. He said: ** My duty is to 
watch and warn; but if men or women expect 
to be so fool-hardy and rash as to take desperate 
risks, they must pot expect me to be ro fool- 
hardy or rash as to rescue them at what is an 
over-peril. There are jimits to the risks which 
I am to run, as I also have a life of my own to 
save and a family to care for.” The precautions 
are most important; but where there is no cau- 
tion in the individual, too ofter the precautions 
of others do not avail, 

It is pleasant, however, to know that there 
has been very great attentiun given to the study 
of modes of resuscitation. The life-saving 
scrvice, both of Great Britain and our own 
country, has been careful to avail itself of all 
plans aud suggestions, and have been instructed 
in methods. Recently we have, from the State 
of Delaware, a pew circular on the subject, but 
with no new suggestions, The Hall method, 
the Sylvester, the Howard, the Michigan, etc., 
each come in with their advocates. They are all 
very much the same in principle, and differ only 
in their estimate of the effect of different posi- 
tions and movements on the action of the beart 
and the lungs. Too many of them seem to us 
to forget that there is need also of impression 
upon the nervous system or organic life, espe- 
cially through reflex action, The heart and the 
nervous impressions which control it need to be 
reached, even more than the lungs, or at least 
all together must be kept in mind. It is for this 
reason that we have generally given preference 
to tbe plan advised in the New Jersey Circular. 
While it gives direction in detail as to the va- 
rious mechanical movements and preparations 
therefor, and the mode of conducting them ex- 
peditiously, it also gives prominence to the use 
of the Hypodermic Byringe and the Electric 
Battery. The following are the directions as to 
these : 

HOW TO USE THE HYPOLERMIO SYRINGB. 


Full by suction or remove the nozzle and fill 
the barrel with brandy ox whisky as you would a 
small syringe. Pinch up the skin and insert 
horizontally so that it pierces through tbe skin 
Then push the piston down till the barrel of the 
syringe is emptied of a t ful, A physician 
may add to the first or second injection the one- 
fiftieth of a grain of digitaline or six drops of 
the tincture or three of the fluid extract of 
digitalis. A drop of the fluid in the syringe 
sbould always be forced out before insertion, so 
as to have no air forced in. 


HOW TO USE THE ELECTRIC BATTERY. 


Have a small Faradic current battery. Mixa 
little water with a half teaspoonful of the bisul- 
phate of mercury, or,if out of it, use any strong 
acid, and put it in the metal cup. Then see, by 
holding the tin handles, one in each hand, that 
the battery works strongly. Apply one handle 
closely at the side of the neck and the other at 
the pit of the stomach. Move the latter handle 
around and between the ribs of either side and 
atthe ticklish points at each side under the 
ribs. A battery should be kept at every bathing 
place. Use itasearly as youcan. A good band 
battery, such as Grenet’s or Graeff's, can be he 
for ten dollars, , 

The Hypodermic Syringe is nsed as thus: : 
ges.ed in all cases of shock frum accident 
most of our hospitals. An elec'ric battery co: 
be put io working order with chemicals in a sin- 
gle minute, and those used withvut chemicals 
even sooner. In addition to the suggestion 
made, one of the handies in tbe left axudla and 
the other in the grusp of the ¢1\ bang, vr moved 
rapidiy over the chest, is a strong stimalant to 
any quivering motion that may remaio. Wy 
think that all bathing masters should be :x- 
amined as to their knowledge of mudes of resv: 
citation, and not merely rest up n their reputa- 
tibn as good oarsmen or expert swimmera, We 
are at least anxious that there should be a Fetica 
comprebension of and more expert attention Ww 
the whole subject, and that there shoula Le more 
precaution on the partof bathers as well a8 n.ute 








knowledge in possession of those who wouid 
prevent these accidents, 
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The prompt mention in owr itst of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub 
HMahers for ali volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the ssiection of works 
for further nottos, 


A NEW SPECULATION ON SOLAR 
HEAT AND GRAVITATION.* 


©. A. YOUNG. 





BY PROFESSOR 





One is sometimes tempted to wish that 
we had a strict and vigorous censorship of 
books to suppress incontinently those that 
are likely to be mischievous morally, or to 
muddle and confuse their readers histori- 
cally or scientifically. Of course it won't 
do to entertain the idea seriously; all 
things considered, it is unquestionably best 
that people should think for themselves 
and have all possible liberty in expressing 
their thoughts, whether they are or are not 
wise and orthodox.  Cuveat lector—the 
reader must run his own risk and get his 
discipline in choosing, accepting or reject- 
ing what he reads. 

But some books are unquestionably like- 
ly to do mischief; and as regards scientific 
truth, the most mischievous are not the 
wildly foolish and extravagant writings of 
our more ignorant and conceited paradox- 
ers—which everybody laughs at, if he reads 
them at all—but books written by men of 
social position, thoughtful, independent 
and vigorous in expression, fairly read in 
the popular literature of their subject, but 
not thoroughly grounded in the principles of 
mathematics and mechanics, and,above all, 
not quite clear-headed. Books like these 
unsettle the community in their acceptance 
of what has been ascertained of scientific 
truth, withdraw attention from the scientific 
problems tbat really are pressing for solu- 
tion, and sometimes prove a very serious 
hindrance to the progress of science. 

We are sorry to be obliged to say that 
Mr. Kedzie’s book appears to us to belong 
to this category. Itis well written, and rep- 
resents much original thought and extensive 
reading; but itis fullof errors, chiefly mis- 
apprehensions, and shows in many cases a 
lamentable confusion of ideas—lamentable, 
that is, in one who sets himself up to in- 
struct the public. 

As instances, we mention his apparent 
confusion of temperature with heat, and of 
energy withforce. The following sentence 
from pp. 13, 14, is a good example ot the 
mingled misapprehension and confusion of 
ideas that pervades the work. Referring to 
the discussion of the sun’s heat by a well- 
known popular writer, Mr. Kedzie says: 
‘** He takes the undeniable position that the 
heat rendered sensible by the sun’s contrac- 
tion to any extent, if conserved is exactly 
the same in amount that would be required 
to expand the sun’s volume to the same 
extent. And as the supposed contraction 
and equal expapsion;would be simultaneous, 
there could be neither contraction norj;expap, 
sion in volume, and neither loss nor gain 
of heat from this cause. In other words, if 
the sun’s heat is maintained by contraction, 
the same heat would cause an equal expan- 
sion; consequently there would be no contrac- 
tion, and no heat generated by contraction. 
The theory is self-destructive.” (The italics 
are ours. ) 

The fallacy of course is obvious. He 
reasons that, because the heat generated 
(not rendered sensible, which means nothing 
in modern scientific language), by a given 
contraction under the force of gravity, 
would, if unradiated, be able to re-expand 
the mass to its original size against that 
same gravity; therefore, the generation of 
the heat must necessarily produce tbat re- 
expansion; whereas the very contention of 
those who hold this theory is, that a con- 
siderable portion, if not the whole, of the 
heat generated by the contraction is radi- 
ated and lost to the sun, as fast as it is gen- 
erated. 

We are forcibly reminded of the argu- 
ment of another of our solar-heat para. 
doxers who reasoned thus: ‘‘ All bodies in 
cooling contract; therefore, if the sun is 
contracting, it must be growing colder.” 

The sentence we have quoted is not at all 
exceptional; but space does not permit ex- 
tended quotation. 

The main idea of the author, however, 





*SPEOULATIONS: Solar Heat, Gravitation and Sun- 
Bpots. By J, H.Egpziz. Chicago: Griggs & Co. 81.60, 





though as yet a mere speculation, without 
satisfactory foundation, may possibly be a 
foreshadowing of truth hereafter to be dis- 
covered. He imagines that the radiations 
of the sun are converted in space into some 
other sort of ethereal waves, which, re- 
turning toward the sun, manifest them- 
selves as gravitation on the planets; but at 
the surfaces of suns and stars are re-con- 
verted into waves of heat and light, and 
sent out again to repeat their course. The 
idea that gravitation is somehow due to 
waves of the ether has been often sug- 
gested, and the late Professor Challis, of 
Cambridge (Eogland), published a num- 
ber of heavy mathematical papers, 
endeavoring to show how attraction 
might result from such wave ac- 
tion. The more recent acoustic experi- 
ments of Dvorak, or those of Bjerknes ou 
pulsating bodies under water, all bear 
more or less remotely on the question; but 
so far nothing satisfactory appears. The 
explanations of gravitation thus far offered 
are more complicated and difficult than the 
bare fact itself, mysterious and almost un- 
thinkable as it is. 

As to the transformation of such waves 
into light and heat and their retransforma- 
tion through the author's cycle there is no 
evidence one way or the other; neither its 
possibility nor impossibility is demonstrable 
to-day. Mr. Kedzie’s theory of sun-spots 
is that they are formed in consequence of 
the intercepting of the centripetal gravita- 
ting waves by the planets, and Jupiter es- 
pecially. He makes much of the fact that 
the sun-spot period is nearly equal to that 
of this planet, ignoring the fact that the 
difference, though not very great, is fatal 
to the theory of a causal connection. 

In closing this notice we ought to add, 
and that very appreciatively, that the book 
is thoroughly gentlemanly and courteous 
in its tone; and though we deprecate its 
probable influence upon the advance of 
science, yet it may do good in some quar- 
ters by stimulating original thought and 
making scientific writers more close and 
accurate in expression. Itis very nicely 
printed and gotten up, as the publica- 
tions of the Messrs. Griggs & Co. usually 
are. 





HANSON'S “THE NEW COVE- 
NANT." 


In estimating a new translation of the books 
of the New Testament, or the New Covenant, 
Christian people very properly demand that such 
new translation shall be more than a good con- 
scientious effort, in order to bear‘aclaim to 
their favorable notice or reception. We have 
an abundance of translations which are per se 
excellent, apart from our Authorized or our Re- 
vised Version, and the chain of their ancestors 
from Tyndale. It may be true that there is 
scarcely a translation, even the most sinistrous, 
absurd, or unlearned, that has not its good 
points; but ia general the inferior translations 
have done their work when they are made; and 
that work is confined mostly to the enlighten- 
ment of its makers. On the other hand, the 
new translations are not to be condemned ; for 
they are an index of vitality, of individual study 
and use of the word, which is far better than a 
dead bibliolatry. 

The first volume of the Rev. Dr. J. W. Han- 
son’s ‘The New Covenant’ appeared some 
time ago, and included the Gospels, The second 
volume, just out, contains the Acts, the Epistles, 
and the Revelation, and claims to include: I. An 
Accurate Translation of the New Testament 
(this last phrase ia used by the author on his 
title-page, although the main and hetter title is 
*The New Covenant’); IL, A Chronological Ar- 
rangement of the Text; and ILI. A Brief and 
Handy Commentary. The chronological arrange- 
ment would seem intended to follow the Apor- 
tolical history rather than that of the compusi- 
tion of the books ; for the volume begins with the 
Acts, and has several of Paul’s Epistles sand- 
wiched in with the text of that book. Otherwise, 
the arrangement appears to be based on that of 
Conybeare and Howson, though not exactly fol- 
lowingit. The “Brief and Handy Commentary” 
consists of fuot-notes, many of them quotations, 
and mainly in the interest of the Universalist 
denomination, though with a continual effort to 
dofaway with sundry common misapprehensions 
about Bible words and phrases, or common non- 
Scrip‘ural expressions often heard among Chris- 
tians. But the commentary is not a work that 
calls for much notice. 


* Tux New Covenant: Containing I. An Accurate 
Translation of the New Testament. II. A Chronolog- 
ical Arrangement of the Text. III. A Brief and 
Handy Commentary. Volume II.—Acts, The Epis- 
tles, Revelation. By J. W. Ganson, D.D. Boston: 
Universalist Publishing House. iémo, pp. xvi, 4s. 
Price, $2.00, 











The translation itself is, of course, the most 
important portion of the book, at least in the 
sense of a raison d’éire. The key to the author’s 
purpose is found in the well-known passage 
about * polarized words,” in Dr. O. W. Holmes’s 
“The Professor at the Breakfast Table,” which, 
indeed, the author quotes in his Introduction. 
He explains, at some length, his object in this 
translation, and blames the critica not a little for 
their alleged misapprehension of his plan. He 
claims to be exactly and severely literal; and, 
while it is impossible for a thorough New Testa- 
ment scholar to agree with all his positions, yet 
if be had followed out his principles and inten- 
tions with a careful and competent execution of 
them, his book would be indeed a rare and valu- 
able one. It is true, sadly true, indeed, that 
** polarized words” have done, and still do, a 
great deal of mischief; but after reading this 
translation, we fail to see that polarization is 
absent. Or, to express itin a word, the trans- 
lations of Mace (1729) and Sawyer, in our own 
day, are much better products in the same line. 
In one respect the translator professes to relapse 
into one of the worst faults of our Authorized 
Version. Thus (p. xi): ‘‘Instead of uniformly 
giving one definition of a word, we have given 
more when any one is equally accurate with the 
others. For it frequentiy occurs that there is 
absolutely no choice between several ways of 
rendering a Greek word orsentence. One trans- 
lator would prefer one form of words, and an- 
other would prefer another; a mere matter of 
taste. It is better, where Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, for example, employ the same words in 
describing an event, and where their language 
is susceptible of three renderings equally accu- 
rate, to give three forms, rather than to arbi- 
trarily employ one. If there were avy choice 
concerning a rendering, it would be better to 
adopt the same language in parallel passages ; 
but where the difference involves nothing, two 
or more verbal variations are preferable.” 

The author gives evidence of much study of 
the New Testament, and “ depolarizes” many 
expressions to advantage; but that the work 
takes rank with the best private translations is 
too much to say. Nor is it evident that the 
author is a good enough general Greek scholar 
to know when a translation literal to the words 
is literal to the force and nicer sense. Rather, 
it would seem that the Greek New Testament, 
with translations and commentaries, was almost 
his sole school of instruction, after he had 
passed the first elements of Greek. How, for 
instance, could a Greek expert translate civ roi 
xo (in I Cor, xi, 32) “*as by the world?” How 
would a Greek scholar go insist on forcing the 
force of uéAAw (one of the author's hobbies), so 
as to render (Acts xvii, 31) ‘* in asmuch as he has 
established a day in which he is about to judge 
the inhabited earth.” Dropping the *‘ about” 
would be preserving the meaning of the Greek, 
and furnishing excellent English for it; and it 
would seem that acompetent translator would 
doit. If one will take the trouble to read the 
words which follow those just quoted, he will 
see further awkward English that is unfaithful 
to the Greek—at least cn the author’s principles, 
There are, however, a number of passages that 
show the influence of commentaries. ‘Thus, I 
Cor. xiv, 4: ‘* He that speaks in a [foreign] lan- 
guage, builds himself up, but he that prophecies 
builds up an assembly.” (By the way, why not 
** polarize” the word “ prophesy” and ‘* prophe- 
cy?”) Sometimes a very happy translation 
occurs, a8 in Colossians ii, 10: ‘*And you are 
replenished by him”; and yet how much better 
to have kept the run of the words, and made 
even a nicer translation by the more Saxon 
‘* made full.” 

This translation is by no means one of high 
order, a8 translations of the New Testament are 
rated. It lacks exactness, balance, unity; and 
is, at best, but a rough matrix where the crys- 
tals are imperfect. Like all modern translations, 
especialiy those of its sort, which are the result 


was a mistake, if not a failure, and the material 
in itand its use seemed quite out of keeping 
with what had preceded it. ‘For the Major” 
was of much slighter texture than *‘ Anne,” but 
written with even more finish than the best 
portions of that book, and no _ such 
falling-off disturbed our pleasure. It was 
a little prose idyl of American home 
life and family affection. Miss Woolson’s 
latest story, Last Angels, is far in advance of 
either of the others. It is as long, as perfectly 
sustained and as powerful a work of fiction as 
has lately been scored to the credit of any wri- 
ter. At first, it seems as if we are merely to 
have a fascinating picture of Florida life, 
charming with blue sky and sunny waters, and 
the quaint atmosphere of old Spanish civiliza- 
tion that still hangs about such Southern re- 
gions. We are amused with types of character 
delicately sketched and entertainingly grouped, 
Garda Thorne’s love affaira seem likely to be 
the central concern of the story. But 
after a time this changes. The study of 
Garda’s curious and Undine-like nature, which 
has begun to irritate us a trifle, is set 
aside. Margaret Harold and the hard 
conditions fate has laid upon her, assume due 
significance and carry the story on with new and 
trebled interest to the last page. The art with 
which Miss Woolson has, as it were, suppressed 
Mrs. Harold, hidden her resolution, her passion, 
her sensibility, and kept hcr subordinate, to 
bring her forward at length as the great creation 
and study of the book—this is masterly. The 
first half is almost entirely uodramatic ; the lat- 
ter isas dramatic and morally suggestive as heart 
could wish, Margaret Harold is the writer’s 
best creation, admirably as Garda Thorne is 
delineated ; and as we lay down the volume, 
Garda 18 scarcely thought of, except that we are 
glad to hear of her rewarding that patient 
young creole lover of hers—who, by the by, has 
grown considerably older in not dancing, but 
standing attendance upon her. We have not 
space to praise in detail the nicety with which 
Miss Woolson has presented little Mrs. Thorne, 
Dr. Kirby, the Moores and Rosalie Spenser— 
who may all serve to remind us again that if we 
get below the surface of mere quaintness or ec- 
centricity in people, we usually find much that 
is pathetic and very often noble. Perhaps, the 
least satisfactory person is Lucian Spenser, the 
object of Garda’s strange infatuation; and for 
whom she cried as for a sugar-plum, oblivious of 
all social or moral considerations. Her soulless- 
ness in this and other respects is strange ; but it is 
innocence, and we forgive itas one does the folly 
of a child, and we are not shocked although 
sorely perplexed over such a type of young, fe- 
male humanity. As for Mr. Lanse Harold he is 
like a photograph. 

One thing in Hast Angels is especially to be 
praised. We have plenty of novels in which 
@ woman finds out, not only that 
her marriage is a bitter, almost intolerable 
error, but also that she loves another 
man and that he loves her. The outcome of this 
state of things has commonly been the Riviera. 
In this book the man and the woman, little by 
little, face their sad secret together, they ac- 
knowledge that they cannot fight their regard 
for ove another. But they can and do fight the 
faintest impulse to forget honor and virtue and 
respectability because of it; and, perhaps best 
of all, the author, Lot spoiling so profound a 
moral by any “‘ happy ending” for them as put- 
ting the interposed husband out of the way and 
leaving them in rapture together, makes ug take 
our last sight of them, still separated ; joyless, 
but resolute ; and we are gure, too, that nothing 
will ever change for them in this world that will 
give them even hope. The motte of the latter 
part of Hast Angels is that it is sublime to suffer 
and be strong. Such teaching is a tonic society 
needs desperately nowadays. (New York: Har- 
per & Bros.) 

Bietigheim: 


Its Causes, Cost and Conse- 





of real work, it may be valuable as a com 

tary to the learned, or a help to a company of 
reviewers ; but it falls far short of presenting 
the New Testament adequately to an unlearned 
English readerx. This is by no means the first 
time that the rendering The New Covenant has 
been adopted by a translator; and it is to be re- 
gretted that the English speaking world will not 
adopt that title. Butit was proposed centuries 
ago in other languages (¢.g., ** Novum Fodus” 
of Erasmus, Beza, and many others; ‘‘ Das Neu 
Bund” of many German writers, etc.) ; and the 
Obristian world scems generally not to prefer it. 
But to attempt to introduce ‘ Damas- 
kus,” ‘ Korinthians,” ‘*Kolossus,” ‘ Thes- 
salonikans,” and the like, is bad _ pol- 
icy for an English translator of the New 
Testament ; for the matter, asa p>int of Eng- 
lisb, is utterly indifferent, and sure needlessly 
to raise prejudice, 


RECENT FICTION. 


Tue exceptional gifts of Miss Woolson have 
appeared more clearly in each novel she has pub- 
lished. Her first story, ‘‘Anne,” was notable 
in performance, but even more in promise; for 
almost all readers agreed that while the first two- 
thirds of it were admirable the latter portion 








quences, is an odd little prophecy, written in the 
style of **‘ The Battle of Dorking” and ‘‘The 
Fall of the Great Republic,” describing a series 
of events in 1891, in which year (startlingly near) 
takes place the great battle of Bietigheim be- 
tweet the united armies of France, England, 
Italy, Spain, Turkey and the United States 
against the array of Germany, Russia and Aus- 
tria. With it, a republican form of government 
succeeds to Imperialism all over Europe, and the 
world settles down to a new and happy state of 
affairs. In our own land, monopolies have 
ceased, labor troubles are over (we wish they 
were now), politics are redeemed from corrup- 
tion, justice is everywhere dealt out, and gener- 
ally the time has come for the weaned child to 
put hia hand in the cockatrice’s den. The little 
book suggests a good deal that may some day be 
realized ; but not in 1891. (New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls.) 

Cynic Fortune is one of David Christie Mur- 
ray’s well-written and original stories, which we 
are glad to find continue such ; for this popular 
novelist has lately been driving the pen of a 
very ready writer. There is some confusion in 
the personages, and the story closes with just a 
thought too much of abruptness; but it is ab- 
sorbing, and, for a novel that turns on amurder, 
marked by a refinement of art that those so per- 
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sistently exploring this same field will do well to 
imitate. We still obeervein Mr. Murray’s books 
that curious avoidance of love as the chief con- 
cern which his early novels exhibited. Friend- 
ship and enmity between man and man—these 
he makes his study far more heartily. The 
tender passion gets only a patronizing and con- 
ventional, if sufficiently graceful, treatment at 
his hands. (New York: Harper & Bros.) 





...-[t is probatly impossible for Mr. Edwin 
Arnold to write an uninteresting book. His 
recent publication, India Revisited, confirms the 
rule. The volume isa sketchof what Mr. Arnold 
saw and experienced on his return to India. 
Apart from the glowing color given to his chap- 
ters by the author’s well-known predilection for 
India, it is a singularly brilliant picture of 
Indian life and Indian progress. On the whole, 
we need not complain of having one author 
devoted to the rosy view of this civilization. The 
missionaries might otherwise have the testimony 
all in their hands, and it does no substantial 
harm to the missionary view of the people and 
the country to give the public a taste of the 
moral dilettanteism an author must drop into 
who undertakes todo India on the agnostic 
principle. Mr. Arnold may, perhaps as far as a 
modest man ever may, conceive of himself as the 
epecial defender of Iniia, and chosen channel 
through which it is to communicate with the 
unbelieving world. He took this position 
in the “Light of Asia”; but his meters 
brought his testimony into the suspicion of 
poetic embellishment. In portions of the pres- 
ent volume he repea‘s the attempt in prose. 
Without marring his paragraphs with contro- 
versial allusions, he has shaped them to meet 
the attack of his critics, His prose advocacy 
is, however, a much tamer affair than his me‘ers, 
though in description it is both poetic and pic- 
turesque. (Roberts Brothers : Boston. Author's 
edition, $2.00.) Readers interested in Indian 
natural bistory and the more scientific aspect of 
the people and country, will find much to inter- 
est them in Two Years in the Jungle, by William 
T. Hornaday, chief taxidermist, U. 8. National 
Museum. The volume describes his experiences 
as a hunter and naturalist in India, Ceylon, the 
Malay Peninsula and Borneo. His course lay 
across the country from Bombay to Calcu'- 
ta, with a digression from Benares toward 
Delhi. From Calcutta he sailed to Madras, 
from which he went into Ceylon on the 
south, and through the Neilgherry Hills, 
to the west. From these points his reute lay 
east by the Malacca Peninsula to Borneo. The 
book makes a thick and crowded octavo, with 
abundant illustrations and usable maps. The 
hunter and the naturalist predominate ; but the 
author does not lose sight of authropological 
details, nor of matters of comparative sociology. 
His opportunities for studying the polyandrous 
Todas in the Neilgherry Hills, and the Dyaks in 
Borneo were sufficient as to time and prolonged 
connection with them to make him a first-class 
authority. We discover occasional indications 
that he is to be read with caution. For exam- 
ple, we read on page 101: 

“ Although the social laws of the Todas regarding 

betrothal, marriage, re-marriage, and divorce, are 
80 extremely elastic that they are actually shocking, 
they bear a resemblance to the customs of the Bible 
patriarchs—in mary respects so close as to be posi” 
tively alarming.” 
As the author has, on the same page, described 
the Todas as polyandrvus, and written an elabor- 
ate account of their polyandry as the basis of 
their marriage customs, we are forced to the 
conclusion that he believes that the Biblical patri- 
arches lived in the polyandrous condition. He 
repeats the assertion on the same page, where 
we are told that, 

“ Like many of the prominent characters in the 

Old Testament who indulged in polygamy and 
polyandry, their complete social history would not 
make good family reading.” 
We hope he is a better witness of things among 
the Todas than of facts in Bible history. On the 
next page we have an amusing confusion of the 
ancient with the modern Jew: 





“‘ By many observers they [the Todas] are thought 
to be directly descended from one of the tribes of 
Israel—which belief is based on their facial resem- 
blance, their semi-nom adic habits, and their cus- 
toms regarding marriage and divorce (Jewish poly- 
andry again! Ed.) To my mind there 18 something 
80 decidedly Israelitish in their hereditary and 
violent abhorrence of tilling the soil, horticultare, 
and all other manual labor, that I am constrained to 
believe the suspicions well found ed.” 


Does not this writer know that Abraham was 
4 keeper of herds and flocks, that Jacob described 
the race as being such still, that this was their 
character in Egypt, and that the laws of Israel 
were made for an agricultural people? It is only 
in recent times and under the hard necessities of 
civil Oppression that they have been driven 
into different occupations, As to the “ abhor- 
rence of manual labor,” which Mr. Hornaday in- 
cludes among the signs by which to know a Jew, 
it is a test that would prove mankind pretty 
generally Jews ; and what is more, the Rabbinic 
law required every father to teach his son a 
trade, and the Proverbs of Solomon are the basis 





of the world’s maxim of thrift, (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $4.50.\———To the lover 
of books richly and finely made, nothing could 
be more satisfactory than The Queen’s Empire ; 
or, Ind and Her Pearl, by Joseph Moore, Jr., F. 
R.G.S. The paper, type, and press work are 
all that skill and pains can make them. The 
volume is copiously illustrated with full-page 
heliotypes selected by George Herbert Watson. 
The text is at once the record of a jourocy 
through India, and a descriptive survey of the 
country and its people, and a sketch of its his- 
tory unjer the English. Itis a good and a 
pleasant book to read, written in an easy, bright, 
and graceful style with novelty enough to 
freshen the page, with learning enough to make 
it trustworthy, and not enough to approach the 
fatal line of dullness. (J. B. Lippincott & Co. : 
$3.00.) 


--.-A new thing among expedients to har- 
monize the Four Gospels, and a buok not to 
be neglected either by students or experts, is 
Gospel Difficulties ; or, The Displaced Section in 
S. Luke, by J. J. Halcombe, rector of Balsham 
and rural dean of North Camps, formerly 
reader and librarian of Charterhouse. The 
author is well-read with respect to the more 
recent, at least, of the Harmonies of the Gos- 
pels, has experienced his full share of doubt, 
perplexity and unsatisfactoriness of the vari- 
ous schemes, and made a full and microscopic 
examination of the text, in order to find some 
plan of harmony that should commend itself 
to a man of sound sense, and be free from the 
usual distortions and strained interpretations. 
He concludes that the Preface to Luke’s Gos- 
pel bears the ordinary unsophisticated mean- 
ing, intending ‘in chronological order’’ by 
the word Kalegj¢; that, to avoid apparent dif- 
ficulties, a displacement was made, by copyist 
or revisionist, before the time of our oldest 
manuscripts, of a section in the Gospel of 
Luke, whereby the passage Luke xi, 14—xili, 
21, was moved away from its original place— 
to wit, immediately after viii, 21; and thus 
difficulties arose which have proved far greater 
and far more numerous than those which it 
was attempted to remedy. Accordingly, all 
attempts to make a sensible harmony must 
necessarily have failed. The result of this 
simple restoration is indeed marvelous. It 
shows the chronological order of all the Gos- 
pels, except in the case of those obvious group- 
ings by Matthew of incidents of different times 
to show a particular phase of the teachings of 
Christ, or those natural apparent (but not real) 
changes of chronological order for literary or 
historical purposes in Mark, which are com- 
mon to all historians. The Gospel of Jobn 
needs no change in order. Thus this arrange- 
ment follows the simplest rule of any. In the 
author’s own words, the ‘‘rule observed” is 
this: ‘* Rectify displacement in Luke, and then 
follow his ‘Order’ implicitly and without a 
single exception.’’ The *‘Harmony” of this 
book consists in its tables. The matter of the 
Four Gospels is given in one continuous nar 
rative, broken into titles and chapters ; while 
the strength of the work is expended in estab- 
lishing the author’s main position respecting 
the “displaced section,” and dealing with 
subsidiaries or corollaries. With the usual 
knots of harmonists the author troubles him- 
self but little; leaving almost alone, for in- 
stance, the difficulties of the accounts of the 
resurrection, and seeming to be content to let 
the order carry its own argument. The appar- 
ent discrepancy of John with the Synoptic 
Gospels respecting the day of Passover in the 
crucifixion week is left unnoticed. Among 
the results reached with more or less confi- 
dence by the author are the assigning four 
years to our Lord’s ministry, the re-affirmation 
of Pentecost as the unnamed feast, the fixing 
of the date of the transfiguration as on the 
Jewish Day of Atonement in the autumn pre- 
ceding the crucifixion. Here, also, is to be 
mentioned the author’s opinion, maintained 
with no little force, that Aéywv, in the preface 
to Luke’s Gospel, means the Gospels of Mat- 
thew, Mark and John; for he considers that 
the last was by no meane of the late date com- 
monly agsigned to it. The work is one of much 
power and sense, and of a style and composi- 
tion to be read with pleasure and understand- 
ing. In minor matters, and for the sake of 
subsidiary argument, the author shows a great 
love for the symbolic, not to say mystic, inter- 
pretation, which is so taking and convincing 
to many people, and which will doubtless se- 
cure many readers who otherwise would not 
care for the book. The author, however, be- 
lieves in, and is much indebted to the better 
critical texts, and, by permission of the two 
universities, has adopted the English Revised 
New Testament in his “ arrangement” of the 
Four Gospels for continuous reading. Whether 
Luke wrote the “‘displaced section” in the 
place where it now is found, or whether some 
reviser or copyist made the displacement, the 
author’s ideas of the chronological place of 
that section must be considered, in the main, 
correct. And whether the reader is convinced 
or not, he will not fail to be instructed as well 
as interested in this fresh manner of treating 








the matter. (London: C.J.Clay & Son. 16mo, 
pp. eciv, 475. Price, $8.00.) 


-++»Beaders who have been fortunate enough 
to fall in with Dr. Hinton’s “‘ Mystery of Pain,” 
will welcome the American edition of that most 
thoughtful and comforting treatise, with an 
introduction by Jas. R. Nichols, M. D., author 
of: ‘Whence? What? When?” The author 
of this treatise on the mystery of pain, surely 
had a closer than a speaking acquaintance 
with the subject he wrote of. His conclusions 
bear every mark of being the growth of his own 
thonghtful and deeply Christian experience. The 
book is written in a style as nearly perfect as can 
be, and shows the hand of a man who had thought 
in one direction far beyond most professional 
theologians, to which class he did not belong, 
though some aspects of theology engaged his 
attention, and metaphysical philosophy was his 
most congenial realm. The tough problem which 
underlies the discuseion of pain, is sin ; a prob- 
lem which, after a)l our speculation, presents 
difficulties that are as great now as when they 
were first noted. Dr. Hinton makes no attempt 
to speculate in this direction. His point is to 
show the close connection between sin, suffering, 
and sacrifice, and to treat Pain as having no 
farther mystery than comes from its connection 
with sin, and as standing in human experience 
midway between sin on the one hand asits cause, 
and sacrifice on the other as its solvent. This 
is a profound and wonderfully rich view of the 
subject. It opens an immense field of comfort- 
ing reflection, which is worked by this author 
with great wisdom, and with a knowledge of the 
human heart which commands confidence. Rich 
as the treatise is on the practical sides, we should 
hesitate to say that it does not throw quite as 
much light on some of the higher questions of 
speculative theology, as, fcr example, on the 
Atonement. (Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston: 
$1.00.) This aspect of the treatise named 
above leads us to mention in connection with it, 
another of American origin, which contains two 
sermons on the Atonement, with plentiful notes 
and an introductory preface, all by the Rev. D. 
N. Beach, pastor of the Prospect Street Church, 
Cambridgeport, Mass. The sermons attracted 
attention when preached, and led to discu ‘sionin 
the parish and outside of it. They are too devout, 
reverent, and believing in substance and tone to 
leave behind them any doubt of the preacher's 
vital Catholicity, though they wander in many 
points from the accepted theology, and teach a 
view of the Atonement which can neither be 
received as final nor, when viewed as a merely 
partial exposition, considered satisfactory as far 
as it goes. Not to speak of other defects, Mr. 
Beach fails to appreciate the point made so 
strong by Dr. Hinton, and which lies so near 
the heart of what the Church in all ages has felt 
in the Atonement-—the mysterious connec- 
tion between suffering and sin, as the cause, 
and self-sacrifice as the cure. This connection, 
when thought out, leads to something deeper than 
moral influence theories and gives at least an ¢x- 
cuse for the impatience which theologians of the 
better class are apt to show when that theory 
is proposed. Mr. Beach’s first sermon is a rapid 
sketch of the development of the Christian view 
ofthe Atonement. The good point in this re- 
view is its appreciative and reverential tone, 
Mr. Beach may have made many mistakes, but 
he has kept clear of the very ordinary one of 
supposing that during all the years the Church 
was living on an inadequate and in some respects 
felse theory of the Atonement it was making no 
progress at all in the true knowledge of it. The 
bad point in the sermon is that the temptation 
to generalize has proved too much for the author 
andled him intosuch ‘ours de force as the der- 
ivation of the New England governmental theory 
from Grotius by the way of the Pilgrim set- 
tlers of the country,who are said to have brought 
this view with them from Holland to New 
England—a theory which has something 
like a century and a half of uubroken orthodoxy 
in New England to struggle with. (Cupples, 
Upham & Co., Boston, 50c.) 





....We have read with pleasure and profit the 
Rev. Dr. Miller's Silent Times, and find it as he 
wished to have it, a “help to read the Bible 
into life.” It may be hypercritical, in dealing 
with a little book designed wholly for practical 
spiritual uses, to say that Thorwaldsen’s statue 
of Christ, high as it may stand among modern 
works, is by no means ‘‘the most perfect piece 
of marble ever wrought by haman hand:,” 
(p. 94) or that the chapter on ‘‘ Copying buts 
Fragment” may be charged with having caught 
buta fragment of its own trutb, and left the 
point out of sight. Such criticisms would only 
mean that Dr. Miller has not done perfectly the 
work which he has done so much better than 
others that our readers will thank us for having 
directed them to it. (Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.25.) —--The attenuon which has recently 
been drawn to Michael de Molinos, the Quitetist, 
has led to a reprint of his Spiritual Guide in an 
English translation, reprinted verbatim from 
the edition of 1699. The treatise is republished 
from the office of The Words of Faith, G. W. 
McCalla editor, and desigaed, we suppose, to pro- 
mote a Quietistic mysticism. It ie certainly in 
all ways a remarkable treatise, and well worth 


consideration. It is not ascetic in the Buddhistic 
sensé, nor pantheistic. As for the type of piety 
recommended, we shall have to praise it as pere 
missible rather than mandatory, and good when 
well mixed with something else rather than 
when followed as the exclusive rule. The 
treatise contains a chapter on the fate 
that befell Molinos and his book. (75 cents.) 
There is much plain speech and good, vig- 
orous, honest argument in Human Destiny, a 
discussion by Robert Anderson, LL D., of the 
critical points of the question of man’s destiny 
hereafter and in eternity. The argument is 
conducted on the basis of the conservative as- 
sumptions, and is open to the charge of not ap- 
preciating at their true weight the points 
proved on the other side, It 1s, however, en- 
titled to the praise of being a vigorous and hon 
est discussion of a great question and will do 
good, if for no other reason, because it removes 
the subject from the field of ambitious 
and passionate debate onto the higher 
ground of responsible and serious discus- 
sion. (8S. R. Briggs; Toronto, Canada. $1.75.) 
‘We commend heartily to our readers Ten 
Years of Missionary Work Among the Indians 
at Shokomish, Washington Territory, 1874— 
1884. The author, the Rev. M. Eells, isknown 
to us as a competent and devoted labor of apos- 
tolic spirit and of the best American type. His 
book is a record of Christian heroism and a pic- 
ture of the lights and shadows of Indian mis- 
sionary work. It contains a trustworthy and 
intelligent survey of the possibilities of the work 
among the Indians, and is illuminated by the in- 
troduction of a very considerable amount of 
picturesque and rather romantic material, as 
well as by the author’s unmistakable possession 
of the power to tell a story well, (Boston : Cong, 
8. 8. and Pubiishing Society. $1.25.) 
Elemen's Necessary to the Formation of Business 
Character is a very sound, sensible and healthy 
address to young men starting life in business, 
originally read before the British American 
Commercial College, Toronto, and published by 
William Briggs, Toronto. (Price, 35c.) 











.+»-The last addition to the Messrs, Ginn & 
Co.'s Olassics for children, thus far at least a 
really excellent series, is Plutarch's Lives, 
abridged and annotated for use in schools, by 
Edwin Ginn, and with a historical introduction 
by W. F. Allen. The abridgement is based on 
Clough’s translation, which was published in 
the end of the seventeenth century with a Pre- 
face by Dryden. The. volume is uniform 
with the others in the same series, well made, 
and done with the good taste and judgment 
which have marked the other numbers of the 
series. We have examined The French 
Teacher, and the system of teaching French 
propoeed in it by Mr. E. C. Duboie, who bas ex- 
perience and reputation enough among those 
who have studied with him to stand on alone. 
His method is that which is now recognized as 
the natural method, and if used faithfully and 
intelligently will do as much fora student as 
can be done without a living master. As a 
manual! it will furnish a teacher a sound, pro- 
gressive, systematic and thorough method, which 
18 all be 8 ould ask, (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.) 
We cannot discuss the merits or demerits of 
the so-called Meisterschaft System of teaching 
modern languages. Its formal principle is that 
which is generally adopted nowadays, and fol- 
lows the author’s conception of the method of 
Nature ; but, instead of starting with the simpls 
elements of the language, it starte with the com- 
plex, as preeented in living speech, and advances 
on the path of analysis, as we have explained in 
previous notices of the successive manuals ar- 
ranged on this principle by Richard 8. Rosenthal, 
and published by the Messrs, Estes & Lauriat. 
Our present purpose is to say that in addition to 
the manuals previously mentioned in our col- 
umns, this series, as arranged by Dr. Rosenthal, 
includes a complete method for acquiring the 
Spanish language. It is arranged in fifteen dis- 
tinct parts, neatly published, each by itself, and 
all put up conveniently in one box, and comes 
to us with high commendations from those who 
have used it. Ybarra’s Practical Method of 
Learning Spanish, published by the Mesars. 
Ginn & Co., follows the ordinary progressive 
method, is prepared by a competent and success- 
ful native Spanish teacher, and is a thoroughly 
efficient system for mastering the Spanish lan- 
guage. 


....In the Life of Henry Bazely, the Oxford 
Evangelist, by the Bev. E. L. Hicks, M.A., 
Canon of Worcester, the Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co. publish a fascinating memoir of a true- 
hearted and high-minded worker, who devoted 
his life, his talents, which were many and great, 
his acquirements, which were enough to place 
him in the front rank at Uxford, and his pros- 
pects of worldly advancement to the simple 
work of winning and saving souls. His con- 
scientious convictions drew him away from the 
Church of England, in which he was born, to 
connect himself with the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotiand ; but his work was an independent 
one among men everywhere. As one of his 
friends, now au Englhsh Buwhop, said of him: 
“Te you want to find Bazely, you must look for 











him in a crowd.” The Archbishop of Cante r 
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bury recognized bim as an apostolic worker out- 
side of the Church, and supported him with all 
his heart as one of the God -sent, though irregu- 
lar workers for whom he gavedaily thanks and 
wished there were more of thesame kind. Even 
Mr, Taine in his Notes on England, mentions 
his street-preaching in Oxford, in a reverent 
and appreciative notice. The book is written 
bya Church of England prelate, whose own 
position is widely different, but whose faith is 
the same, and who has done honor to himself, 
as well as service to the good cause, by the noble 
and large-hearted memoir be has composed of a 
life which was even nobler and larger than the 
momoir. (Macmillan & Co, 1.25.) 


..The condition of our trade with South 
America is such that when in 1880 the Methodist 
missionary, E. J. M. Clemens, wished to go to 
his appointed field of work in that country, bis 
best route ran first to Liverpool and then back 
across the Atlantic. His experience on the way 
and in the ccuntry bas been published in sev- 
eral volumes; one on ‘The La Plata Countries 
asa Field for Christian Missions,” and a second, 
The Religion of 8«uth America,” We have be- 
fore us a third, which takes up the subject on the 
secular side, and contains the descriptive facts, 
data and staiisticof the country. Itis published 
under the title Zhe La Plata Countries of South 
America, and will be found to have, in many re- 
spects, the interest of an exploration of an un- 
known country. It is welcome as another at- 
tempt to open acquaintance with our neighbors 
toward the south, and comes from the pen of an 
author whose opportunities were of the best, 
aod who is competent to handle the subject of 
which he writes. (Methodist Book Concern.) 


..We have frequently expressed our prefer- 
ence, among all collections of Englirh Lyrical 
Poetry, for The Golden Treasury, by the Oxford 
Professor, Francis Turner Palgrave. It is now, 
we believe, about twenty-five years since it ap- 
peared firet; and it remains to-day not only 
substantially unchanged, but substantially, also, 
& unique example of the power of genius to put 
a work, by one effort, abead of all ite imitators, 
The laat edition we have seen of this collection 
is contained in the Messrs. Macmilian’s Series of 
‘Globe Readings from Standard Authors,” where 
it makes a volume dainty in execution and 
handy in size and form. We may add to what 
is said above that, while the severe standards of 
the author have kept the collection down to 
comparatively varrow limite, and introduced 
nothing from living authors or later than the 
original term of 161, additions within these 
limits have been made in the standard Macmil 
lan cdition, which 18 sold ai the low price of 5Uc. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. Geonce R. Haim has been engaged as 
the director of the Art Department of The Deco- 
rator and Furnisher. 


. Joaquin Miller bas become editor of The 
Golden Era, of Ban Francisco, the periodical 
with which Bret Harte began bis literary life. 


..-Mr. Swinburne has written a new poem, 
It will be included in a collection of sea-poetry 
now in press of a London publishing house, and 
is twelve verses long. 


..»-Miss Frances E, Willard’s articles on **How 
to Win,” lately published in The Chaulauquan, 
are soon to appear io book form, with an inirc- 
cuction by Miss Rose Cleveland. 


..Mesars. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in press 
**Bibliotheca Hamiltoniana,” a list of bovks 
written by or relating to Alexander Hamilton 
This list is compiled by Mr. Paul L. Ford, and 
the cdition will be limited to five hundred 
copies, 


..Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, a good Spanish 
as well us Kussian scholar, is translating Don 
Armando Palacio Valcés’s ‘‘ Marta y Maria,” a 
Spauish novel of greac power and interest, which 
Mesera, T. Y. Crowell & Co. will publish in the 
early au ump, 


.. Miss Amelia B. Edwards writes us that she 
has not definitely given up writing fiction ; and 
we are glad to hear it. She says: “1 do not 
know that I have wholly ‘given up’ fiction. It 
is a charwing occupation ; and I may now and 
then indulge in it—for a haif a day!” 


....Tbe author of that entertaining book, 
**Mme. Mobl and her Salon,” Miss O'Meara, 1s 
a granddaughter of Dr. O’Meara, who was the 
physician in constant attendance on Napoleon 
J, at St. Helena, She 18 a handsume and viva- 
cious laay, but not partial to general society 
any more than the mejority of sensible literary 
folk. 


...-Tbe lant number of the Musical Courier 
was a particularly interesting one, containing 
coptributions by Gust»ve Kobbé, Mr. Otto Flo- 
ersbeim, Cary! Fiorio (tbe conclusion of an ad- 
murabie essay on “Church Music Practically 
Considerea”), and an article {rum a wriver who 
signs himeelf ** Fugato” and has plenty of sharp 
ideas, 


....Dr. J. E. Roy,of Chicago, who was for five 


PENDENT under the title of * Pilgrim,” will pub- 
lish a volume of selections of these letters and 
those to The Cungregationalist. Such a volume 
not only will be of interest to many friends, but 
could not fail to give a good many chapters in 
the religious bistory of the West. 


..Mr. Frank Stockton, according to Arlo 
Bates, gave to a frieud a large door key just as 
the friend was sailing for England. ‘It’s the 
key of a very good lodging-house in Lond pn,” 
he said. “I brought it off by mistake. I don’t 
recollect whereabouts the honse was; but you 
just try it in ail the doors in the towa till you 
come to one it fits. That’s the house.” 


....Four books, written by W. OC. T. U. wo- 
mep, are now being published by the Woman’s 
Timperance Publication Aszvciation, all the 
stock of which is owned by white ribboners, 
Eight periodicals and millions of pages of tem- 
perance literature are published yearly by this 
Association, which has recently declared a divi- 
dend of four per cent, Its capital stock is $50, 
000. 


.. The sale of the *‘Americana” of the library 
of tbe late Henry Stevens, of London, proved 
singularly unexciting, and books that were ex- 
pected to bring fine prices did not bring more 
than two-thirds of their value in many in- 
stances. There were some commissions from 
this country ; but not as many as there might 
well have been in view of the value of the col- 
lection. 


..W. J. Johnson, of this city, announce s in 
press a book which will discues and exemplify 
one of the most engrossing subjects of exprri- 
ment and research among electricians of our 
day—"* The Electric Motor, and Its Applica- 
tious.” M-ssrs. T. C. Martin and J. Wetzler, 
of the Electrical World,have prepared the work, 
which cught to be of interest to many students 
and readers. 


.. We are glad to learn that the Life of Rich- 
ard H. Dana is in preparation by Mr. Charks 
Francis Adams, Mr. Adams will be glad of any 
letters that are not too private in character for 
his literary use; and such may be sent for 
careful examination by him to Mr. R. H. Dana, 
No, 80 Court Street, Boston, who will forward 
them to Mr. Adame. and from whom they will 
be safely returned to their owners after copying, 


.-The report is current in some literary 
papers that the proprietors of Literary Life, 
the journal now edited by Miss Rose Elizabeth 
Cleveland, the sister of the President, several 
months before approaching Miss Cleveland, 
urged Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox to take charge 
of it. Mrs. Wilcox declined the position, after 
some conference, and then Missa Cleveland was 
requested to take the periodical in hand, and 
consented. 


..Mr. Julian Hawthorne has been the victim 
durivg this spring and summer, of a special and 
inexplicable persecution at his home at Sag 
Harbor, Long Island. His fences have been de- 
stroved at night; his cattle stolen or im- 
pouaded; bis other property injured; and a 
whole series of petty plaguings let loose on bim 
from quarters uoknewn. At last accounts Mr, 
Hawtborne was thivking that be would have to 
give up bis beme ip the town unless the situa- 
tion should be improved. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Owing to the bewiluering variety recently intro- 
duced into the aize and form af printing paper, the old 
designation of bovks, ae Ato, 8v0, Limo, ete., give so little 
indication of size that we shall hereafter for, the pres- 
ent, at least, give the measures af books infthis list in 
wnches and quarters, The number first given is tr 
length. 

Our Radicale, A Tale of Love and Politics. By 


Fied Burnaby, auchor of ‘A tide to Khiva,” 
se. 6%245y, pp. 176. New York: Harper & 





henmecdneene e0eee qqneneéecosenenetentnceunes 0 2% 
Two Pinches of Scruff. A Novel. by William 
Wertail. (Franklin Square Library.) 1:x8, pp. 

RP OMIED. nvcnnccceveseeursenncstecsensesses 0 2 
The Memorial Mistery of Hartford County, 
Connecticut. 1635-184. Edited by J. Ham- 


mond Trumbull, LL b., President ot the 
Connecticut Histories) Society. In two vol- 
uu.es. 1sxTk, I PP: XIV, us f Vol. Il. 
x, 57. Boston. dees SGOE. ccnccercee 
Report of the United States Fish ovine ton 
for 1883, Parc XI. 9x6%, pp. xcv, laé6. Wash- 
ington: Governmet Printing Office.......... 
First Avoual Report of the Forest Commission 
of the State of New York, for the Year 1885, 
ox i, pp. 862. Albany: ‘the Argus Co., 
becsessenasctcierasevesecvannanneccensecsse 
The Watars Above the Fiemoment or, The 
Earth's Anvular System. Isaac N. Vail, 
7x4, pp. 875. xxii. Glevelend, Ohio: Clarke 
SPU bes donnatsts 6enneuubenenistaiiamnnainns 2 00 
August. Edited by Oscar Fay Adams, ntti. 
Pp. XXvV. 148. Boston: D. Lothrop &Co....... 0% 
Science Geonomie Discussion. 7x4 >, a 135, 
New York: The science Co a OF 0 50 


Talmage oa Rum. By 'f. DeWitt Talmage, 
D.D. 7x5. pp. “iu. «New York: The 
tional lemperance Society aod Putitestion 
GB, .s:coccecs. ccecescete cece ccenecoseseocencecce 0% 
The Merchant of Venice, By William Shate- 
speare. BNeaa. UP. | wa. New York; Cassell 
& Co., Limiued., sesceecererertesesecsesese 010 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 


(No. 436.) 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1886. 


CONTAINS: 


Ferdinand Barbedienne. 
(THE FATHER OF AKTISTIC BRONZE.) 
By Tuxzopore Cup. With Ten I)luatrations; 





Workingmen in the British Parlia- 
ment. 
By Epwarp Brown, F.L.8. With 1hirteen Portraits; 


Short-Horn Cattle. 
By Lewis F. ALLEN. With Eleven Illustrations; 


Their Pilgrimage. Part VI. 
(LONG BRANCH, SARATOGA AND LAKE GEORGE. 
By CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER. Richly L)lustrated 

by C. 8. REINHART; 


Old Salem Sea Captains. 
By Taomas W. Hiceinson, With Twelve Illustra- 
tions; 


Springhaven. Part VI. 


By R. D. Buackmorse. Beautifully lllustrated ; 


Brother Angelan. 
A Cholera Story. By HaRoLp FrEvesric. Illustrated ; 


Wordsworth’s Sonnet. 
“ PLACES OF WORSHIP.” 
Illustrated by ALFRED PaRsons; 


Social Studies. Ill. 
forms. 
By. Dr. Ricuarp T. ELy; 


Railway Re- 


United States Docks and Navy- 
Yards 
By Rear- Admiral EpwarpD Simpson, U. 8.N.; 


The Home Acre. Part VII. 


(STRAWBERRIES.) 
By E P. Rox, 


The Centrai Engine of the Solar 
System. 
By Ricuarp A. Proctor; 


The End of a Love Match. 
A Yankee Story. By JuLia D. WHITING; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GreorGe WILLIAM CURTIS. 


Anniversary Celebrations in America: Some Recent 
Examples: Springfield, Providence, and Albany.— 
Persenal Conviction and the Will of the Majorisy.— 
A Woman Kecetves a Doctorate frym Columbia — 
A Wew Engiand Sabbatn.—Mr. Gladstone in the Re- 
cept Campaign. 


Editor’s Study. 


By Wii.1aM Dean Howg.Lis. 


D. sstosoredy' « Latest Novel.-—-The Story of Dostoiev- 
sky's Life in the “ Kevue des Oeuc Mondes.”— Wh 
American Fiction sbould be aheerful.--Vernon Lee's 
“ Baldwip.”"—The Memoir of Mra, Edward Living- 
ston.—General Badeuu's “ Aristocracy in Evgland.” 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CuarnLtes DUDLEY WARNER. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 








Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ..........sccceevescceteeeees 84 v0 
HARPER’S WEEKLY ae 
HARPER'S BAZAR.. ° 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. _peanesenenenegoucemesa 200 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUAKE LIBRARY, 
(One Number a week for 52 weeks)............. 10 00 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. (One Number a 
week for 62 weekr)......... - 600 


Postage Free to all eubscribere in the “United ‘States or 
Canada, 

Remattances should be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of 8s. 

When no time 18 specified, subscrip ‘icne will be begun 
with the current number. 


ow HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprining thetitles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, wili be 
sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


Published by HARPER &  BRUTHERS, New York. 


A book of 100 pages. The 
ne best book for an advertiser 
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“The Common Branches,” 


The attention of Teachers and School Officers is in- 
vited to our very complete list of publications, com- 
prisiog not only well-known Standard ext-Booksin 
every branch of stady, but many new and highly 
popular works in the “ common branches.” 

Among the latter are: 


READING, 


SWINTON’S SERIES. 


Five books, and a sixth, or Classic English Reades, 
Also, “‘Swinton’s Advanced Readers.” Four 


SPELLING. 


SWINTON’S WORD BOOKS. 


Spelling and Word Analysis, 
ARITHMETIC. 


FISH SERIES. 


TWO BOOKS: 
GEOGRAPHY. 


SWINTON SERIES. 


TWO .BOOKS. 
GRAMMAR. 


Wells’s Shorter Course. 
ONE BOOK* 
HISTORY. 


Swinton’s Condensed U. S. 


ONE BOOK’ 
PENMANSHIP. 


Spencerian Copy-Books. 


Complete und Shorter Course.: 


*.*Descriptive circulars, with full information 
about the many poiuts of excellence claimed for 
these fresh and thoroughly prepared books, together 
with suggestions ae to how they may be introduced 
at merely nominal prices, will be sent by mail on ap- 
Plication. 


Representative Standard Books, 


Fisher’s Outlines of Universal History. 
Swinton’s Outlines of the World’s 
History. 
Bryant and Stratton’s Book-keeping. 
Robinson’s Mathematics. 
Gray’s Botany. 
Dana’s Geologies. 
Guyot’s Geogra phies. 
Kerl’s Grammars. 
Smith’s Philosophy and Hygiene. 
Cooley’s Chemistry and Physics. 


OUR BRIEF DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


Containing moro than 300 volumes, will be mailed 
free on application, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


PUBLISHERS. 


753 & 755 Broadway, New York. 
BOOKS! BOOKS! 


A Letter to the Hon. Jamns G. Brarne from U, 8, 
Senator WARNER MILLER, of New York. 








UNITED STATES race t 

WasHIneTon, D. U., June Ist 1884.) 
My Dear Sir.—Mr. F. E.G ant, of | West 424 Street, 
N. Y¥., isa very conscientious and painstaking book- 
seller. Lhave known him well fora number of sears 
and have made ae percenee of books turouch 
him He wae for a number of years, also, the me- 
dium used by General’ Garfield for such books as he 
desired. l only desire to say that s+hould you wish 
to purchase apy books at an ny time you will find Mr 
Grunt. in every respect, reliable and isussworthy. 


Yours Keupeetf ully 
Hon. Jas. G. Blaine, RNER MILLER, 
Augusta, 


Me 
tw Whenever need a book of any desecri 
cali on or address, F. te «.G - ae 
1 West 42d Street, New York. 





J. CHORCH CO., Music Publishers, Cincinnati, C. 


+ 
ELSON’S 
“anday-Nchool Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICA 
DENOMINATIONS. 


BEND FOR OATALOGUE, 


T. NELSON & SONS, 
423 Rieecker Street. New Verk 


‘WHITING’S STANDARD” WRITING PAPER. 


JH. OaTEs, Newspaper er aevng Agent, 41 Port. Rew. 
N. Y.. Vought out 8S. M. Pettengill & Co., April, li 


R. CARTER & BRO., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
cs TALOGUE 2, of commor every-day hooks and 
vamphiets, from 1 to 300 years old, that can = 


had anywhere (except when you want 'ew). r 
A. 8, CLa CLaBx, 4 Park ow. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION 


of Br.tisb autbors, in half morocco binding, at $1.25 
avolume. Send for catalogue to 


DUPRAT & CO., 


Successor to GEO. J. COOMBES, 


Dealers in Rare and Modern Books. 
5 East 17th street, New york City. 
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Book A gents Wanted. Am. Pub’g Co., dartford, Con, 
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goods 
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sapuseerve Seana of all it Find fo for ladies’ = > oun boots and shoes, and to make them soft and 


BBR, | HL; Inventor ang Man mgpcturer , 3 = Boots and Shoes and Patent 


Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patert Boots and Shoes. I am now manufacturing them en a largescal 
with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all. rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, tull instructions for self-measurement for men 
womex and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest toot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to eymmetry and com- 
fort. Imaxe no shoddy goods. and my highest class boots and shoes are Pager mmne neg either in material or 
b ~ eemencip pb) any goods in any country, and my lowest class 


every reeyect to all 
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EDUCATION. 
EST TEACHERS. 30 fonsias, 
Colleges. 


promotiv may provided tor Bpmfiice, Sehoote, 


Gannett Institute FoR youxe 
Family and Day Pupi 
bar Parcenoee tat si saat ens 
3 = reul» ly t a 
~ Principals 69 Ohester ba. Bostcm tase 








A of Good Schools free lo Parents. 
school Proverty rented and - 1a. 

Scboo) and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHEKMEKHORN & OO.,7 E. 4th Street, N. ¥. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TRACHERS 





AGENCY supplies Professors. Teache Tu 
rs. ern: eases, ete. to Colleges, Schools and Fam 
ilies. Avply to 


MRS. M. +. FOUNSG-eULTON, 
Union Square, New York 





ABBOTT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
The fiftv eighth year opens on, Thursday, Septem- 
ber 9th. For circulars apply to W. F. Draoer, for ad. 

mission to Miss PHILENA MOKEEN, Princival, 
Andover. Mass _ 


Atte school. att INSTITUTE, Militery soard- 
or 





ing school, at White Plains, N. Y. Boys prepared 
business or shed for coliexe. For irculars apply 
to the Principal, O. R. WELLIS. A.M..Phb D. 


MISS BLISS’S SCHOO Re 
EsTABLISHED in 1874 in a oy ® opens at 
“ Svringside,” Yonkers,N. Y., Sept. 











“DIRS. JA. BOGARDUW HOME SCHOOL 
HOE VOUNG LADIEM, 4038 CHESTNUT Sf. 
PHILADELPHIA, a Reopens Sept. 22d. 





Boston University Law School. 
WILLIAM F. WiRREN, LLD, President. 


Three Years’ Course. Twenty Inetructors. 
Address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


es schools with teachers,teac with pomtions 
Bend forcircular. £.0.F isk, 13 ‘Tremont Place, Bostor, 





Ratt yy COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
ong Branch R.R.. Matawan, N.J. Enlarged Faculty 
New Furniture and A t t 

Domine opt wathe ns GEE Vin TOR are oe, cipal. 


pas <> 5 ey GRAHAM, (SUCCESSORS TO 
Misses Green), formerly 01 No. 1 oth Ave 
zu reopen poet “£ngl ish and At png lag! cand 
oung Ladies on ° 
1886, at No. 68 Fifth Ave., New York city. — 


REY Yue CK INSTITUTE . 


am*town, shire Co., 
Preparatory School tor Boys Crasctenl. English 
ommercis! Courses. Diplemas wiven. 
thorough school Pye ome ina health- 
ful CS, Rooms Sur 4 ee oye. Aight ae 
yeer begins Sep th. ‘or Catulogues, ad- 
dress, GEORGE F Mine, Principal. 


HACKEIrTSTOWN, N. J., INSTITUTE. Building 
one of the bestin the ‘and. Cul loge preparstory for 
youns men. Ladies College. usic, art, Elocution. 

ew laboratory for peostiel Chemiaty rv. Catalocue 

e. Rev. G. H. WHITNEY. D.D.. Prest. 


EMPSTEAD INSTITUTE. 


Hompajond. Long Island,N 

A thorough English Boaraing-School mf Bove. 
mary, Intermediate. Higher 

Commercial Courses. Twent sseventh )ear 

begins Sept 15. Catalogues seat on Application 


IGHLAND firs RY ACADEMS’ 
orcester, begins its Siet year Sept. 22d" 
1886, Boye fitted for rBusivess, Feat if eSports and 
Collier’ C.B. ME » Supt. 
HOME AND DAY CHOOL ren GIRLS 
1020 Prospect St., Cleveland, O- 
Reopens Sept. 28d, 1886, 

















English one 








~~ Onto, Cleveland, 785 and 787 Euclid Avenue. 


Miss Anne Hathaway Brown's 


BOARDING AND pszt posese, FOR GIRLS. 
_ Opens September 22d, 1 


ARLETON COLLEGE, 


NORTHFIELD, MINN. For both a Pre- 
piratory and Collegiate coyrecs. Classical Lit- 
erary and Scientific. Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Drawing snd Painting. Sixteea teach- 

ae Fail term Tow. Address,” September 8th, 1883. 
xpeuses very low Tess, 

: . W. STRONG, President. 


GARDEN CITY, aa ISLAND, N. CY. 
THE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. MARY. 
Exrerienced teachers, thorough instruction and 
careful Christian training for a limited number of 
girls. School year begius Sept. 22d. For further in- 
f ne . ress, 
ee MI8S CHARLOTTE TITCOMB, Principal. 


The Cathedral School of St. Paul,Garden City, 
Long Island, N. Y., presents unusual advantages in 
the wav of accommodations, equiv ment, and location. 
The discipline is firm but kind. Inetruction thorough, 
up te the «tandard of the best school, and prepares 

upils for College, Scientific Schools, Business, Mih- 

ary, «nd Naval Academies, Chemical laboratory 
complete inits pecans. 18 teachers employed. 
¥or further particulars avd terms, add1e3s CHARLES 
STURTEVANT Moorg, A. B. (Harvard), Head Master. 


CHAMBER*BURG (Pa.) ACADEMY.—A 
First-clasa woardiog and day school for boys. For 
terns, apply to M. R ALEXANVER, A B., Principal. 


CHELTENHAM ACADEMY, 
Situated on Chelten Hills. afew miles from Phila- 
delphia. The sixteenth annual session begins Sep- 
tember 16th. Fine boliaines. extensive gruunds, 

ymnasium, military drill, Boys ie ci for col- 
ege or business. For Catalogue x th full particu- 
era aaply to Rev. paut. CLEM 8, D.D., or Rev. 


L HOWELL, P . O., Snomnebeteed. Pe. 


c LINTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 




















pares thoroughly tor College or Business, 
Beli. 74th ye je, Military Organization and 
5 t 


ton, Oneida ‘é = . -¥. 
COTTAGE SEMINARY. 


Clinten, Oneida vo., N. — 


For Young }. odies. Opens _Septembe 
REV. ©. W. HAWLEY, “AM. Principal._ 


THE COUKTLAN DT PLACE School, for Bos 8, Corn- 
wall-on-Hu ison. N.Y., Thos. D. suplee, Head Mester. 


CROTON-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK. 


cars will bewin port. 886, 
T,A.M., Pr ncipal, Clin- 








Boarding and Day Scbool for fire. Tine ineatien. 
Excellent advantages. Princ., MIS 8. P. 
Associate Principal, MISS C. 8. UNVERHILL, _ 





REW LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carmel, N.Y. Health. 
ful, homelike, progre-sive. Oveus Sept. 15. Rend 
for illustrated circular, GEO. CROSBY oMITH, A. M. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE. wi@Ecw. 


Conese ot study equal to that of the bert 
olleges; alro series and Special Courses, Best 
ad vantages in Music and Art. Building with best 

ern improvements; heated by steam, end 3 tur- 
piched with elevator. Asironomical Observatory— 
Museum and Art Gallery. Terms moderate. Address 
Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D. Pres't, Elmira, New Yurk. 


F-L-O-R-I-D-A. 
Academy and College, 
at Del.and, Florida. 

A first-class Academy for both sexes. Five courses’ 
Collexe Preparatory. Higher English, Norma), Busi- 
ness, Industrial Drawing. First-class Art and Music 
Der artments. Fine new Dormitory Buildings, en- 
abling us to furnish Board and Tuition at reason- 
abie rates. The purpose of this lustitution is to 
give, in the dilizhtful climate of Florida, as thor- 
ough and liberal ap education as aye be secured in 
the vest New England Schools. DeLAND COLLEGE 
will also receive students of both sexes prepared to 
enter ee Freshman Class, Send for catalogue to 

. F. FORBES, President, DeLand, Florida, or H. A. 
DELAND, Fairport, N. Y. 


FLUSHING Ly STITUTE, 
tlushing, N. ¥. 

Boarding School for Youn Men and Boys, 

Wednesday, Sevt, lth. Address 











Opens 
“iu. A. FAIRCHILD, 
FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 


Superb new brick buildings, steam heated; 1% 
teachers; College preparatory, "Geunmecctal and other 
gradua ing courses; 4 Literary Societies; Mele, Art. 
BD. Fort 29th year Sept, 13th, Address JOS, E. KING’ 

ort Edward, N Y. 

FREFROLD INSTITUTE. Freehold, N. J. 

1 soll third year. Prepares boysand young men tor 
any college or for business Buckward boys private] 

ught. Place healthful,grounds guple. Base-ball, 
foot-v 11, millitgry. y ig a ORE nd gymparium, 

8, A.M., trin. 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 


You can, a ten weeks’ stud 3. master an oe of Coe 
languages oulisients Ly eve: - 
versation ry Bed - celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT § SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
of each language, with privilege of answers to all 
—7 and correction of exer Sample copy, 
+» 25 cen Liberal terms to AHING ( 


Herald ton, 
Friends’ School, Providence, R. I. 


Founded 1784. An agreeable home with most ap- 
Proved instructors. Next term begins Ninth mo. 
Sth, 1386, For catalogue address, 

Avoustine Jénxs, Principal, 














Principals: Miss A, MITTLEBERGER, 
Miss @ F. BLAKEMORE. 


OUGHTON SEMINARY 


FOR La al LADIES, 


CLINTON, Y. 
26th:year, Advantages ee ‘aneed. Send for 
Illustrated Catal <4 A G, BENEDICT. 


IRVING te Tinea = 
TARKYTOWN-ON-HOUDS0 
A Rome School of the first-class for _—_ Terms 
@500. Address the Principals, A. ARMAGNAC, Pb.D. 
(Princeton); D. A. Rowk, A.M, (Columbia). Box 4vt. Box dt. 


IVY HALL SEMINARY. 


for Young Ladies, Bridgeton, year begins 
Sept. lith. Steady increase of ra through ite 
sudicious care, home influences, able corps  & teach- 














ers, and healthy situatiop. Mild winters, mules 
wees Pailedeiphis. Special facilities x Music 
es address Rev. HENRY 


Art cata 
REEVES, Ph. D. Prine pal. 


r. and Mrs, Kingsley'’s FRENCH AND ENGLIGH 
SCHOOL FOtt YOUNG LADIES. Rochester, N.Y 


LIVINGSTON PARR SEMINARY, “sv-"°" 


N.Y. 
FAMILY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Twenty-eighth year begins September 15th, 1886. Ex- 
eellent facilities for Modern Languages, Music and 
Art. rite for circular. Mrs. C. M. Curtis, Prin. 


3B EAR pNRON BALL, 
‘Kk 











VOUGEKE! PSIE, N. V¥.— A High-Clase 
School for Young Ladies. Music, Drawing. einting. 
Languages. and English branches thoroughly 
taught, with full recard to the equall [ apervans 


loatters 4 home care and training, Ad 
AMUEL WELLS BUCK. A.M., Principal. 


METROPOLITAN _ CONSERVATORY 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
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wares INSTI Tere. Cc arlisie, Pa. A A 

Home Scnool of excellent advantages for Young 
Ladies. New and commodious batidiag. erealthful lo- 
cation and beautiful zrounds. Sc Te nee sept. 
15th, 1886. MI58 HARRIET L. DEXT Prin, 


MT. PLEASANT, 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 
A select Boarding Schvol for Boys at Sing-Sing-on- 
Hudson. 
School buildings greatly improved during the sum- 
mer. Kvoms refarnisned, Re- grape. Septemer i6th. 
OWt ALLEN, A. M., 





Principal 


vT 
ci, BEMUNATV" Repo students ‘wes “amal 


8 Colleiate, usic Art i 
Particu lary ts »* Oreada” Sree. send for one. oT 








EWENCLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


wah JAR GEST and BEST EQUIPP yo 
WORL 00 Engtructers, 53 Stucents 


Th: rough Instruction in Vi tb, Mu: 
sic, Or,an, vo ail Orchestral and 

ments,'Pian d Organ T Fi 
En ture, Frenc 

J 


5 ” r term. Pail ‘nerm begins 
ps t0 Ee trated Calendar, with full tntormations 
adress, E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin BOSTON, 
ote slowest oon, Heai b 
best re- 








QOLLe8 E, Oberjin, © 
offers both sexes the panel 
educational advant 





Trained Teachers. 
For circulere ad- 
sy Lakewood, N, J. 


ILITARY ACADEMY 
-S.A.M., Prin. 


‘PHILLIPS ACADEMY, 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
loth year begins Sept. 8th, 1886. For Catalogue ad- 
8 


dre’ 
C. F. P. BANCROFT, Principal. 
RIVER VIEW ACADEMY. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
and the : he Government Acade- 





Oberli ] :no saloo 
ligious influeuces; sleotirve etulee: 1,314 (students last 
year. Oalendar sent free by M T. Marsh, Sec 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF AY “under the Col. 
lege management. New building, Capenier eerasten 
in n Theo » Voice Oal- 
Stringed co ar —— r 

netrumen s, 
etc. Addess, Prof, F B. eC in. 
Rrox. Director 
THE OAKS, LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY. 
Athorough Preparatory School for Young Ladies 
and Little ¢ Girls. Native teachers for the lancuages, 
Gymnasium, indergarten, 
Special comree tor invalid girlie. 
dreas, Miss 
P semen se 1g 

ol. C.5.V Prigint. | 














RooKFOUD. 


aOCKFORD SEMINARY 


LLINOLS, 
YOUN amg 


Full Cattenta ties Excellent rebaratory y depart. 

ment. Superior facilities for Music an Resi - 

“ike Sargent tem ot waite 
MARTHA HILLARD, Principal. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE, | ; 
NY K-ON-THE Ff 
oRaDuATING CHE Usivit ist t ¢ Varpana. 
Y and 
a DIES. For pm and Young Men. 
Successful School at Popular Rates. ial Teaching 
ft rt, Music, ba ee hs ngu 





owt Year 
A.M.,Prin, 


MA pEMoISETLE SURE. of the Jate school RUEL 
‘OWN. will continue her Schoo! at No. 26 
East 56th St., between Madison and Fitth Tees. ona 
ing on the Sith of September. 


RYE SEMINARY, Rye, NEW VORK. 
For particuiars address, Mira. S.J. LIFE. | 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY, 
Opens October 14th.’86. 
Fourteenth Year, Furnisbes superior facilities 
for thorough scientific and practical instruction in 
three and four years’ courses. Entrance examina. 
tions, Oct. llth, 12th, and 18th, Send for announce- 


na f for New Catal 
ERA 














ments toi. T. TALBOT, M. D., Dean. 


OUR 8 
Sit jon ee wire a eSTeeare, F2us | PLAINS, 





lege. hembare ital, Beaithia, tk Hommel ay 
ST: wore, SCHOOL for Boys, Sing N.Y. 
Che tev, 7 Grecbenridge bson . 
The next +ehool y will bezin S®@PT. 4th, 1836. 
A large gymnasium, fully equippe 
to the buildings. Also, new recitation roome an. 


gteee improvements for the health ande comfort of the 
ys 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL ae mar Phila. 





1. Number 
Al Pome egnoe An —. 


ates. CHAS. a. TROUT, J A.M., Principal. 


SUMMIT ACADEMY, SUMMIT, N. 4, 


Healtbful Incation. Military Drill. Reopens Sept. 
lbth, JAMES HEARD. AM. Princi pal. ety . 


TEAC n ERs —For larger salaries or change of lo- 
n, addre: eachers’ Co-operati ve Association, 
110 10 tate 8t., Ohicaso, Ii. 


Temple Grere. Ladies’ Seminar 
Sprin are, - Course inc!udes Geru ap, Trench ate aD 
Latin eauhiatonemen Ouas F. DowD, A.M., Pres 


U N! 2. ,.S2 ym Ww. hase teas Ie w 


__ __ “ireular address H 


pn UNION TEACHER'S AGENCY, 


des ggboole witb teachers, terchers wit 
i to W. D. KERR. 16 ‘Astor Pixce, New — 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


Pougbkeepste, N. Y. 
JOR WOMEN 





























“We lee for You Tai, 


RA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. ¥. 
FULL OOLLEGIS 
cilities for MUSI ats PRET. Ectuay. Superior ta, 


‘ ation ynsarpaseed 
for beaut ha he ithe ‘ “ 
ead ay bth, eee. ginces. ee begins Sep. 


K, "et ite DD. *Fresident. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL 


2027 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPAIA, 
For Girls and young Ladies, Boaraing and Day 
spares for College: graduates in seminary, Course; 


i 
Reference, John ualifies for teachin 





anamaker. ‘Address for Circul 
J. R. MILLER, 1834 Chestnut sete curontars, 
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wiving. cparstony 7 ‘edtveation i in Ooi ate. Relestie 
‘artren alsoin 

Mus. HENRIBETA KUTZ 204s Walnut Be Phila 


_ THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Paovnesone—Johy P. Gulliver, Relations of C: 
tia entty to the Secular Screnees; -y ae ro ee 








ill a Geo: Harris 
oe ini ~~ ’ 


New Aiienagh Gr 
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AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
i WILL}S 7, REEC aculty, BEEP... N.Y. 
OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
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genius are wanted by the millions. 


; who has once 
; calamity. 


Idea 


circulating libraries'—Joun RusKIN. 


Natur 
Prescott’s 











The greedy grasp of monopoly is broken. 

| gives place to the more liberal plan of asking a few cents 

1,000 equals $1,000, but 2 cents multiplied by 1,000,000 equa 

The exp iration of copyr ight enables me now to 

of the most famous writings of EMERSON, WR VING, PRESCOTT, and HAWTHORNE. 

I offer as representative of their authors, and as specimens of new styles in book-making recently introduced by me. 

in the highest civilization the book is still the highest delight. He | 

E. own its satisfactions is provided with a resource against 

Angels they are to us of entertainment, sympathy, and provo- 
: cation, whose embalmed life is the highest feat of art.—Emerson. 


EDITION 


' 

Ifa book is worth reading, it is worth buying. No book is 
worth anything which is not worth much. We call ourselves arich nation, 
and we are filthy and foolish enough to thumb each other’s books out of 


bound in fine cloth, beveled boards, OM top, for th 


VANTES ; 3, 


cloth, beveled boards, gilt OFFER. 40 ce cent 


Great~2 the two books deschited, as follows: 


cloth, as described, will ‘be sent se 

lanies,” in half Morocco binding, as described, will 

portunity of securing a specimen of each author, and each style of bindin 

sent as specified, only, at the reduced price—if wanted otherwise, full price wi 

ILLUSTRATED CATAI/0G UE, 132 pages, 4 cents ; Condensed Catalogue, free. The best literature of the 
world at the lowest prices ever known. Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl Street, New York, 

The Alden Book Co,: Clark and Adams Streets, Chicago ; 4% Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada, [Mention this paper, 


8 $20,000). 


waste none of t 





and many other celebrated works. 





emerson and Prescott 


The short-sighted policy of seeking $1.00 profit from each of 1,000 readers 
profit from each of a million readers, ($1.00 multiplied by 
f Surely the most brilliant products of American literary 


mublish beautiful editions of some 
here describe two volumes which 


Life being very short and the quiet hours of it few, we ought to 
yem in reading valueless books; and valuable books should, 
in a civilized country, be within the reach of everyone, printed in excellent 
form, for a just price.—JoHn RuskIN. 
is the name I have adopted for the new form and style in which I issue these 
It is almost universally pronounced unique 
and beautiful, as neat and graceful as it is convenient, easy for the eye, perfect in form for hand-holding 
and equally well adapted for the library shelf. Description i is inadequate. To be seen is to be appreciated, 
Books that can be held in the hand and carried to the fireside, 


are the best, after all.—Samvet Jonnson. 
“ Knowing that I loved my books, he furnished me, 


From my own library, with volumes that 
I prize above my dukedom."’"—SHAKESPEARE. 


MISCELLANIES 


725 


and OTHER ADDRESSES 


which most greatly contributed to his fame. It treats of : 7, NATURE; 2,CoMMopITyY ; 3, BEauTy, 
4, LaNGuaGE ; 5, DIscipLine; G6, IpgaLisM; 7, Spirit; 8, PROSPECTS; 9, THE METHOD OF Na- 
TURE; 10, LITERARY Etuics. It is printed from Long. Primer type, on fine heavy paper, and 
e price of 40 cents ; or. in half Morocco, marbled edges, 65 cents. 
best represent this author, in the estimation of 
many readers, and I therefore offer, in one vol- 
ume, his biographical and critical essays on: 7, CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN ; 2, CER- 
IR WALTER Scott ; 4, MOLIERE ; 5, ITALIAN NARRATIVE POETKY. In typo- 
graphy and binding this volume is uniform with the ‘‘ Nature, Etc.,” of Emerson. 
yoy half Morocco, marbled edges, 65 cents. 
As the most effective means of advertising these and numerous other standard and 
popular works — I Uy I offer, for a short time only, 
ord a copy of EMERSON’S 


oc 


at only nominal cost, and t 
harged. 


is the voluine I have chosen to rep- 
resent Emerson. It is the work 


He 
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“Nature, Etc.,’’ in 


ents 2 copy of Prescorr’s “Miscel- 
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Religions } Futelligence. 


THE JEWS IN SOUTHEASTERN 
EUROPE. 


Unriz quite recently the religious 
thought and life of the densely populated 
Jewish districts of Southeastern Europe 
were a comparatively unknown world to 
Western Europe and America, and the ori- 
gin and remarkable character and growth 
ofthe Nationa! Christian Jewish Movement 
in Bessarabia, chiefly in Kishiner, under 
the leadership of the learned lawyer, Jo- 
seph Rabinowitz, with the characteristic 
war-cry, ‘‘Jesus, our Brother,” was an 
agreeable surprise to all friends of the 
cause of Christian missions. It is true 
that the German society for Jewish Mis- 
sions had for twenty-five years supported 
in that city an energetic laborer, Pastor 
Faltin, and that the English Society had in 
that neighborhool been doing some work 
among the Jews; but this proved an un- 
thankful labor of love, and but little was 
known of the results achieved. The move- 
ment under Rabinowitz is in no way con- 
nected with this mission work, or a result- 
ant from it. It issué generis; and probably 
for the first time since the days of the 
Apostles do we witness in this mission- 
century the phenomenon of a larger move- 
ment of Jews toward Cohristianity,originat- 
ing in their own world of thought and 
reflection. 

A development so peculiar must be capa- 
ble of a rational, historical explanation; 
for such effects there must have been 
peculiar causes. And in truth this is the 
case. The recent accounts given by Faltin, 
and by Fuaber,the special missionary sent by 
the Leipzig Jnstitutum Judaicum, and by 
others, of what they beard and saw, give 
interesting infurmation concerning the his- 
torical background of this new movement. 
For centuries the Jews of Southeastern Eu- 
rope were the very petrifaction of Talmudic 
legalism, carrying out in its whole length 
and breadth the injuaction of the fathers of 
the Mishna, to ‘‘ make a hedge around the 
law.” A tendency to a reaction and a dis- 
satisfaction with this legalism finally found 
expression in the leadership of a prominent 
Jew named Baal Shem, at the end of last 
century. And while many of the Jews of 
Western Europe were following Moses Men. 
delssoln in his rationalizing ‘‘reformation,” 
and in the establishwnent of what is known 
now as *‘modern Judaism,” the opposite 
tendency geined ground in the East under 
Baal Shem. His watchword was: ‘ Our 
whole lives must be a service of God.” 
He was successful in his movement, and at 
the time of his death his followers num- 
bered more than half a million, and at the 
present time the number of so-called 
‘“Chasidic” Jews (chasid, pious) is three and 
a half millions, embracing nearly all the 
Jews of Southeastern Europe. They wor- 
ship three times a day, and frequently en. 
gage in prayer for hours ata time, repeat- 
ing all the one hundred and fifty psalms, 
kneeling and moving their boaies upward 
and downward, their beads striking 
against their knees, until they faint from 
exhaustion, or reach an ecstatic state, called 
by them ‘‘Sibuk,” which is considered to 
be a state of entire absorption by the di- 
vinity. On the great day of Atonement 
they all dress in mourning and in praying 
mantles, a8 a sign of repentance and of 
their longing for the Messiah. In general, 
these last are prominent features of their 
religious life and worship, and go far to 
explain the success of Rabinowitz’s work. 

The successor of Baal Shem is the so. 
called ‘** Chief-Rabbi,” a sort of a Jewish 
pope, whose cffice is hereditary. Pious 
Jews from all directions, as far as from 
China and Morocco,make pilgrimages to his 
palace, us he is believed to be the mediator 
between God and man. His ‘* Peter's 
pence” amounts to 800,000 rubles annual- 
ly. Formerly the Chief-Rabbi occupied a 
palace in Risjin; but this has been destroyed, 
and he no longer resides there. In 1834 
the Russian Government imprisoned the 
Caief-Rabbi; but his friends opened his 
prison by means of a “golden” key, and 
gave him the chance of fleeing to Austria, 
and he now occupies a magnificent palace 
in Sadogora, in Bukowina, the most east- 
ern province of Austro-Hungary, 





The first Christian who was ever ad- 
mitted to an audience with the Chief-Rabbi 
was the missionary Faber, and this special 
favor was secured to him through a letter 
from Prof. Franz Delitzsch, of Leipzig, 
whose defense of the Jewsin the famous 
Tirza-Ezlar trial, in Hungary, has made 
him the idol of the Jews of Eastern 
Europe. Faber spoke also of Christianity, 
of which the Chief-Rabbi had an intelli- 
gent view, having been a studentat the 
University of Vienna. He is surrounded, 
however, by fanatical Jews, who, upon 
Faber’s mentioning the name of ‘‘ Christ,” 
fled from the room. A distant relative of 
the Chief-Rabbi, who became a Christian, 
ws afterward poisoned. 

The peculiar religious views of this peo- 
ple, especially their earnest expectation of 
a Messiah, have prepared the way provi- 
dentially for the work now being done 
amongthem. Reports all agree that it is 
Professor Delitasch’s Hebrew translation 
of the New Testament that has been the 
chief means of directing these thoughts 
into the right channel. Since 1877 no less 
than 40,000 copies of this book have been 
published, the great majority being circu- 
lated gamong the Jews of Southeastern 
Europe. It is eagerly read, especially in 
secret. The missionary Faber met with 
four young men who had committed the 
while translation tomemory. It must be re- 
membered that in those districts the He- 
brew is not at all a dead language, but is 
the only idiom used for literary purposcs. 
Twenty papers are published there in 
classical Hebrew and more tban thirty in 
the Jargon Hebrew. 

The reception given the preaching of the 
Gospel in the national form of this move- 
ment has been and is wonderful. Tue first 
sermon of Rabinowitz was listened to by 
an audience of 4,000; ic was telegraphed 
to Odessa, and there published, and the last 
copies of the issuz containing the sermon 
sold fora rouble apiece. The movement 
is growing steadily and hopefully, both in- 
ternally and externally. A relative of the 
leader, named Lichtenstein, is now in Leip- 
zig preparing a Hebrew commentary on the 
whole ot the New Testament. One of the 
most serious obstacles in the way is the 
attitude of the Russian Government. While 
it recognizes the faith of the Jewish Chris- 
tian as a religio licita, it forbids the circula- 
tion of the Bib‘e, and all distributers of this 
New Testament make themselves liable to 
fine and imprisonment. A_ petition has 
been handed in to the Czar to permit the 
free circulation of the Bible; and when this 
is secured the prospects for a rich harvest 
for Christianity among these peculiar East- 
ern Jews will be better than ever. 





—_ 


Tue determination of the Vatican to appoint 
an official representative at the Peking Court is 
very unwelcome to France, and considerable 
correspondence has passed between the Pope 
and the French Government. But the Pope re- 
fuses to reconsider bis decision. Ali the Catho- 
lies in Chiva have hitherto been under the pro- 
tection of France, and France is loath to give up 
so considerable an advantage. All Catholics in 
China, whether Spanish or French, or Italian, 
or Belgian, have traveled with French paesporta, 
China has, of course, no love fcr France, and 
itis atthe suggestion of the Oninese Govern- 
ment that the Pope has determined to senda 
Nuncio to Peking. The change is one which 
will be as welcome to Italy as it is unwelcome to 
Fravce. Italians in China will not hereafter 
be compelled to secure French passports, and 
furthermore, an Italian prelate is to be the 
Nuncio, The London Times regards it in the 
light of an important diplomatic victory for 
China. It says: 


“It ig another of the many diplomatic victories 
which she lias lately won; one more of the many 
proots that she is no longer a quantité negligezable in 
the political world. The Vatican appears to act 
spontaneously ; but we are much mistaken if the 
true impulse does not come from Peking. When the 
government of Prince Kung,who had ruled for twen- 
ty-two years, passed away, and the dissatisfaction 
caused by the Tonquin difiiculty placed in power his 
brother, Prince Chun, the father of the Emperor, a 
new spirit began to animate the foreign policy of 
China, She showed that she had capacity to resist, 
and could meet force with force. The train of 
French military successes was checked, and the 
war ended in a mapper which was, on the whole, 
satisfactory toher. The fact is tha’ the China ef 
diplomacy of 1860—the China which resorted to sub- 
terfuges, evasions, shifts, and unmeaning threats, 
but which generally surrendered when there wus a 
show of force—is gone. In a few years she has 
grown into the position of an Asiatic Power of the 
first importance, conscious of her eapacity to resist 
aggression; and she cannot help seeking to be com- 





pletely master in her own house. The French pro- 
tectorate was always a possible cause oftrouble. It 
gave a foreign government, with which China had 
beep, all but in name, at war almost limitless rights 
of interfering ; and it made tae Chinese authorities 
appear to disadvantage in the eyes of their subjects. 
As the sense of strength grew, as the safety of pur- 
suing a spirited policy became plainer, the irksome- 
ness of the protectorate assumed by France over a 
considerable number of Chinese subjects became 
more keenly felt. Why the Vatican should welcome 
the change is not altogether so clear. The Papal 
Nuncio can wield only spiritual thunders, which are 
not likely to strike terror at Peking. Should a 
massacre take place or persecution be renewed, 
Chinese Catholics might sorely miss the protection 
of France. But its virtua] disappearance is quite in 
keeping with the policy which has been pursued in 
China since the fall of Prince Kung.” 


....An article in the London Guardian, on the 
growth and position of Dissent, contains the 
following table: 

Number of Members. Increase 
1875. 1 


p. cent, 
Congregationalists...... 866,090 418,100 14 
Wesleyan Methodists... 368,062 413,163 15 
BATMNB, 2. ccccccccccces 263,729 310,818 17% 


Primitive Methodists... 169,720 191,098 12% 
Calvinistic Methodists 


(Wales). .....ceeeee-++- 101,575 124,505 224g 
United Methodist Free 

CN ccc cacecces. 62,379 67,081 (64 
Presbyterian Church in 

IG, ccccresctcoves 40,440 58,423 44 
Methodist New Connex- 

BOD ctccceceses ceeneeee 22,833 28,032 223; 
Bible Christians......... 18,324 23,455 28 
The Friends............. 14,638 15,219 83, 


1,417,790 1,649,894 1634 





The growth of population in the same period 
was 14}¢ per cent. 


....The people of the island of St. Kilda are 
great Sibbatarians. A correspondent of a Glas- 
cw paper writes that be was refused more than 
a cupful of water for his Sunday morning abiu- 
tions, on the ground that the Free Church min- 
ister declared it to be a violation of the Fourth 
Commandment to draw water on Sunday. The 
islanders fill in the day with long sessions of pub- 
lic worship. There is a sermon of two hours’ 
length im the morning, followed by a short inter- 
val for refreshments. A bell then rings up the 
congregation for a two hours’ sermon in tbe af- 
ternoon. From the church the St. Kildians pro- 
ceed to the Sunday-schoo], and are then allowed 
another short interval for tea. In the evening 
there is another religious service, at which the 
spipsters and bachelors each repeata psalm, If, 
through the severity of these religious exercises, 
any St. Kildian goes to sleep, the minister takes 
him to task by name, thus: * Lachlan, waken 
your wife ; she won’s nod much in hell, I think.” 


....The Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association has passed a resolution, 
apropos of the discussion over the action of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, as foilows : 


** Resolved, That we, the directors of the American 
Unitarian Association, reassert our firm adherence 
to the objects for which the association was 
founded—namely, ‘to diffuse the knowledge and 
promote the interestsjof pure Christianity,’ and wou!d 
regard it as a subversion of the purpose for which 
its funds have been contributed, as wel) as of the 
principles cherished by its officers, to give assistance 
to any church or organization which does not rest 
emphatically on the Christian basis.” 


....The trial of Profeesor Woodrow before 
the Presbytery of Augusta (Ga.), for teaching 
heretical doctrine in connection with the theory 
of evolution in the creation of man, has been 
concluded. On the final vote, thirteen members 
voted not guilty, and pine voted guilty on the 
first count of the indictment. On the other 
counts the maiority of bis votes was larger. Dr. 
Adams, of the prosecution, at once gave notice 
of an appeal to the Synod, which will meet in 
Sparta in October. 


..--Oardinal Lavigerie, of Algiers, is arrang- 
ing with the Pope and the Congregation of the 
Propaganda Fide the details of his plan for the 
organization of Catholic missions in Africa on a 
very comprehensive scale. The Cardinal has 
also submitted to the Holy See the draft of a s0n- 
vention with France regarding the arrange- 
ments to be madein connection with missions in 
French possessions. 


...-The Southern Presbyterian Church, ac- 
cording to the official statistics, just published, 
has 18 synoda, 69 presbyteries, 1,085 ministers, 
a gain of 13; 2,198 churches, a gain of 39; and 
143,743 communicants, a gain of 8,542. The 
number added on examination was 5,576. The 
total of contributions is $1,324,374, which shows 
a considerable decrease fromthe two previous 
years. 


....Bishop Hannington, who was so cruelly 
murdered on the borders of Ugands, is to be 
succeeded as Bishop of Central Africa by Henry 
Perrott Parker, of India. 


..- Petitions have been adopted by large pub- 
lic meetings in Lima and Callao, praying the 
Government of Peru to expel the Jesuits. 





Missions, 


THE INTERNATIONAL MISSION- 
ARY UNION, 


BY THE REV. C. W. PARK. 


Tue International Missionary Union is com- 
posed wholly of missionaries from foreign fields, 
at home either permanently or on furlough. It 
is not a missionary society in the usual accepta. 
tion of the term ; and though it has a treasurer, 
it undertakes to raise no money for evangelistic 
purposes, nor does it charge itself with any re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of missionary 


operations. Its object is to promote sympathy 
and co-operation among missionaries themselves, 
and to hold annual meetings for the discussion 
of important points of mission policy, as well 
as for the diffusion of missionary intelligence. 
Its third annual meeting has just b-en held at 
Thousand Island Park, St. Lawrence River, 
where its members were most hospitably cared 
for by the Thousand Island Park Association—an 
organization which has founded, and now con- 
trols, one of the most delighifal, quiet, and 
orderly summer resorts to which the steps of the 
tourist can be directed. The sessions of the 
Union lasted from Aug. 4th until Aug. 11th. 
Over sixty missionaries, male and female, were 
presen', They came from widely sundercd fields 
of labor; China, India (including Burmah), 
Siam, Japan, Africa,Sou:h America, the Indians 
of the Northwest, Bulgaria, the New Hebrides, 
Germany, Italy and Greece being all represented, 
in some cases by only one, in the case of China 
by seventeen persons. The denominations rep- 
resented were the Methodists (Northern, South- 
ern and Canadian), Congregationalisis (includ- 
ing the Canadian Church), Baptist, Reformed 
Dutch, and United Brethren. But before the 
meetings ended, denominational lines had be- 
come pretty well obliterated, and it was very 
hard to tell who was who or what was what— 
save that all realized themselves as onein Christ. 
It need not be said that such a meeting, con- 
ducted wholly by foreign missionaries, and fed 
by them with stirring incidents and thrilling 
narratives of their work, with the lesson of their 
observation and the fruits of wide and varied 
experience on missionary ground, must have 
been of intense interest to all who are deeply 
engaged in the spread of Christianity, The best 
part of the meeting was the cordial sympathy 
aud the fraternal feeling which pervaded all its 
sessions. Those who were there heard much 
about missionary work, and learned much of 
missionary policy ; but the best lessun that they 
learned was to love their brethren more and 
their Lord and Master more. . 

The meetings were so arranged as to give the 
forenoons largely to the discussion of practical 
questions ; the evenings to accounts of mission- 
ary work 1n the different countries from which 
the members of the Union came ; while the after- 
noons were divided, according to the necessities 
of the case, betwcen discussion and missionary 
addresses. An entire evening was allo.ited to 
Africa, ove to India, another, with part of an 
afternoun, to China. [t was not possible to treat 
the other countries so‘liberally ;, but they all re- 
ceived such an allowance of time as the limits 
of session permitted, The meetings at wnich 
these addresses were delivered were largely at- 
tended by the summer residents of the Thou- 
sand Island Park. The audiences varied from 
200 to 500. While it is manifestly impossible to 
give any account of those speeches here, it 18 yet 
safe to say that those who heard them, even if 
they cannot remember all the facts and inci- 
dents with which they were crowded, were 
nevertheless impressed with a sense oi the power 
of the Gospel over humanity at large, and its 
adaptability to all classes and conditions of men. 
It was shown how Oannibala in the New Hebri- 
des, Confucians in China, the savage tribes of 
Northwestern America, the Hindu philosophers 
of India, Buddhists in Siam and Zuius in Africa, 
were all alike amenable to the same motives of 
love in the Gospel of the one Saviour. 

Turning now to the practical questions dis- 
cussed, we find them to have been as follows: 
need of a wide outlook and good generalship in 
the conduct of missionary operations ; music 
in missions, in the discussion of which subject 
the large use of native music as an evangelistic 
azency in the mission fields of India was de- 
scribed by missionaries from our Indian fields, 
led by the Rev. Messrs, Chandler and Webb of the 
American Board’s Madura Mission. It seems a 
little sirange that most missionaries have hardly 
yet begun to realize the fund of power which 
exists ready for their use in the musical talent 
of the people; they have been content to teach 
the native Christians to sing—very imperfectly 
—our own English tunes; and have tried, in 
defiance of native idiom and meter, to traurlate 
English hymns into other languages in order to 
fit the English tunes. The Indian missionaries, 
very wisely, we think, have undertaken to use 
the indigenous music of the people, and to con- 
vert it from the associations and use 0 
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Heathenism to those of Christianity; and 
in this they have met with no small success. 
Missionary education, both English and ver- 
nacular, a subject which is always with us, re- 
ceived partial and unsatisfactory treatment, on 
acconnt of want of time. The subject of medi- 
cal missions, for the same reason, was made the 
theme of only one address, by Miss Dr. Daniels, 
of Swatow, China, The opium traffic was men- 
tioned, but required no discussion, missionaries 
being unanimous against it. They passed a 
resolution of emphatic condemnation. A sub- 
ject arousing far deeper interest was that of 
the Chinese outrages in this country, in their 
bearing upon the safety of our own mission- 
aries in China, No keener interest was aroused 
during the whole meeting than that evoked by 
a letter in which was described the breaking up 
of the missionaries’ home in Chung King, West- 
ern China, after a heroic defense by the mis- 
ionary’s wife. This was in retaliation for the 
still unpunished Rock Springs massacre—one 
act among many which we are to fear, unless 
the course of our Government toward the 
Chinese shall take a speedy turn into ways of 
justice and decency. A resolution was passed 
upon this subject. The subject of inter-denomi- 
national relations in missions was handled by 
the Rev. Dr. Chaniberlain of India, in an able 
paper, in which he urged organic union in mis- 
sionary work by different churches of the same 
family, and Federal union for churches of dif- 
ferent families, After discussion a resolution 
approving of his position was passed. The best 
method of arousing interest among the home 
churches was discussed in two sessions, and as 
the outcome of it the pastors were urged to 
organize missionary societies, to avail themselves 
of the help of women’s societies, and to circu- 
late missionary literature. And to help them 
in this latter thing a list of good missionary 
books, such as children will read, is to be pre- 
pared and presented next year. 

We regret that we must omit al] notice of the 
interesting address delivered by Dr. Warren, of 
Boston University, on “Search for a Perfect 
Religion” ; but space forbids further mention. 
| We give the address on another page.—Ep1ror. ] 

No one went away from the fourth annual 
meeting of the Union, we imagine, without a 
resolution passed in his own mind to attend the 
fifth, and a sense of deep love and gratitude to 
his Lord for the delight and helpfulness of the 
days just passed in company with his missionary 
associates from many lands. 





GoopD news comes to us from the Kachin field 
in Upper Burmah. In a recent letter the Rev. M. 
Roberts, of Bhamo, says: 

“ The las. Sunday 10 May, the Rev. Maukeh bap- 
tized eleven—one from Chikai, one from Hotong, 
and nine from Poonewa. There are 4 number of 
Kachins southeast of Bhamé who are asking for 
baptism, but the trouble with the Poomkan and 
Katsan Saubwas have prevented us trom going in 
that direction. The workis deepening and widen- 
ing among the Kachins, Some who have never met 
us come and tell us that they have heard of the new 
law through Christian Kaching whom they have 
met. The Christians seem to be much encoura.ed, 
and fee) that God is with them.” 


These are the first baptisms since the capture 
and burning of Bhamé by the Chinese and 
Kachin banditti in Dec. 1884. Since that time 
the Anglo-Burmese war has taken p!ace, and the 
country has Leen in a very disturbed condition ; 
but with the present gradual return of peace, the 
prospecis of the mission are exceedingly bright. 
Mr. Roberts also refers to the gratifying proof 
of the genuineness of tue Christianity embraced 
by the converts: 


‘* Paumiala has brought down from the mountains 
100 rupees in money and several valuables confided 
to him during the sacking of the city, to convey toa 
place of safety. Such a faithful return of property 
from heathen Kachins could not have been expected, 
for they are greedy to obtain and keep anything 
valuable, without reference to the Owner, whether 
he be friend or foe. This return of the articles en- 
trusted to this Christian for safety, testifies strongly 
to the genuineness of the religion which has found a 
home in the hearts of some of this wild people.” 


From the beginning of this mission, the princi- 
ple of ultimate self-support has been kept before 
the minds of the native Christians. As one 
result, since the English occupation of the 
country, the Christians are seeking to ob‘ain 
land in the plain so as tu be better able to sup- 
Port their preachers and schools. Already they 
have begun to bring in their contributions for a 
new scbool-house in Bhamé, to replace the one 
burned by the Burmans a year Or more ago. A 
new missionary has been appointed to join Mr. 
Roberts. Other missionaries will be appointed 
to this people in due time, for the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union intends to prosecute the work 
vigorously, Other parts of Upper Burmah will 
be occupied as rapidly as the pacification of the 
country will allow. The Rev. Mr. Kelley bas 
Opened @ mission in Mandalay, the late capital 
of King Theebaw. The Rev. Messrs. Rose, 
Cushing, and Caldee are under appointment to 
the newly opened territory. Mr. Carson for the 
Chiris, and Messrs. Johnson and Cochrane for 
Burmans, besides » number of returned 
missionaries, will sai] for Burmah in October. 





Rews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC, 

Tue Irish National League Convention asseni- 
bled in Chicago on Aug. 18th. President Egan’s 
opening address was cautious and temperate. 
Judge Fitzgerald was elected temporary chair- 
man with scarcely a dissenting voice. John 
Fitzgerald was elected President. He is a resi- 
dent of Lincoln, Neb., where Patrick Egan, 
the retiring President, lives. The vote was 103 
for Fitzgerald, against 244 for John McCaffrey. 
Davitt,O’ Brien, Redmond, and Deasy, members 
of Parliament, represented Ireland in the Con- 
vention. Congratulations were cablegramed to 
Mr. Gladstone and to Mr. Parnell. In an inter- 
view Mrs. Parnell was asked what she thought 
of the address read at the Ogden Grove meet- 
ing. Ste said she had not read it. “If it 
is a physical force address,” she continued, 
“it will be most mischievous. Now I will 
tell you what Salisbury is waiting for. He 
has his eye on this Convention, and 1s wai ing to 
see whether my son’s supporters are to be 
avowed physical force men, in orderjthat in such 
a hypothesis he may be furnished with an excuse 
to bring the Irish people once more under the rod 
of coercion. He has attacked my son before, you 
know, for being in league with dynamiteurs,and 
if these men are put into office at this Conven- 
tion it will give his assertion a strong coloring 
of truth in the eyes of the English people. The 
English people are just at present the main hope 
of Ireland for Home Rule. England has a great 
many reasons to be dissatisfied with the way in 
which things are being managed bothjin England 
and Ireland. The people are being instructed, 
and they are drinking in what they are being 
told by able exponents of the Irish national 
creed, This will bear good fruit if it is not 
nipped in the bud by revengeful antagonism, 
ins.ead of conciliation and peace.” Mrs. 
Parnell was waited upon during the after- 
noon of Aug. 18th, by a delegation headed by 
Col. W. P. Rend, the Chairman of the so-called 
‘‘ Palmer House Committee,” and she is reported 
to have said: “Ithink Mr. Egan's party displays 
a great lack of wisdom.” Mr. Egan’s party con- 
trolied the Convention. 


..It is reported from El Pago that the Su- 
preme Tribunal of the state of Chihuahua has 
decided that Cutting bas been sufficiently 
punished by his two months’ imprisonment, and 
his sentence of a year in the penitentiary and 
fine of #600 wi!l be remitted. The court ex- 
presely reaffirms all that has been saidin favor 
of the right of ;Mexico to try an offense com- 
mitted in the United States. Therefore the 
status of the case as an international question 
is not and will not bein the least altered by the 
release of Cutting. It will come up again direct- 
ly on a question of indemnity. Consul Brigham 
says he did not see how the release of Cutting at 
this stage would change anything but the per- 
sonel comfort of Mr. Cutting. It was not s0 
much a question of the personal liberty of Mr. 
Catting as the broad principle at stake between 
the Governmente, and, as he understood, the 
court had expressly affirmed the validity of the 
law which Secretary Bayard has rightly said that 
the United States could never permit to be en- 
forced. It was likely that the point would come 
up again on the question of indemnity, which, 
he thought, would have to be paid. No intima- 
tion has been received at the State Department 
of the alleged purpose of the Mexicans to par- 
don Cutting as soon as he shail have entered 
upon his term of imprisonment. 

..A verdict in the trial of the eight Chicago 
anarchists was returned by the jury on Aug, 
20i\h. The jury found Spies, Schwab, Fielden, 
Parsons, Fischer, Engel and Lingg guilty of 
murder in the first degree and fixed the penalty 
at death. Ozxscar W. Neebe, the other defendant, 
was also found guilty of murder as charged in 
the indictment and the penaltyfixed at imprison- 
ment for fifteen years. The’ trial has been in 
progress for forty days. The twelve jurymen 
were chosen from 982 men. Two were railroad 
clerks, one was a school-teacher, one a music 
dealer, one sold hardware, four were salesmen | 
one was a book-keeper,and two others were 
clerks. The anarchists were only on trial fo, 
the murder of Matthew J. Degan, but six other 
men were killed along with him, and those who 
were found guilty of Degan’s death were guilty 
of the murder of all the others. A motion fora 
new trial will be argued before the next sitting 
of the court, 


..On Aug. 21st it was telegraphed from 
Nogales, Ariz., that news had just reached 
there that while negotiations were pending 
between the Mexican authorities and Geronimo, 
near Ariepe, the Mexicans quietly surrounded 
the Indians, and that they now have them where 
there is no possibility of escape. Geronimo 
has been notified that the only terms will be an 
unconditional surrender. Captain Lawton has 
been notified, and is now moving toward Arispe. 
This is the fourth or fifth time that Geronimo 
has been reported as captured. 


....On August 16th it was announced in Bos- 
ton that William Gray, Jr., had been found to 
be a defaulter to the several companies for 








which he has been agent, in a sum ranging from 
$500,000 to $800,000. He was the treasurer of 
the Indian Orchard Mills and Atlantic Cotton 
Mills. He lost all the money which he stole in 
speculations on real estate. He also supported 
a fleet of yachts and lived lavishly. On Aug. 
18th his body was found near the top of Blue 
Hill Mountain, where he committed suicide. 


....-Benjamin T. Biggs was nominated by the 
Democrats of Delaware for Governor at Wil- 
mington on Aug. 17th. Biggs received 101 votes 
on the firet ballot. John B. Pennington, 
of Dover, was nominated for Congress by ac- 
clamation. 


..Chauncy F, Black, a son of the late Jere- 
miah 8. Black, and a prominent man in Penn- 
sylvania politics, has been nominated for Gov- 
ernor by the Democrats of that state. He was 
chosen as the candidate on the first ballot. 


.... Mrs. Edwin D. Morgan died suddenly in 
Newport, R. L., on Aug. 18th. Her death cast a 
gloom over the city of Newport. She was dis- 
tinguished for her social qualities, 


FOREIGN. 


-...A dispatch from Sofia, Bulgaria, dated 
Saturday, says: ‘‘ The populace and the troops 
quartered in the capital, surrounded the palace 
early this morning. Prince Alenander abdicated 
and was escorted over the frontier, There was 
no disorder, The populace then assembled and 
adopted a resolution praying the Czar to re- 
extead his sympathy to the Bulgarian people. The 
assemblage proceeded to the palace of the Russian 
agent and submitted to him the resolution, all 
kneeling. The agent assured them of the Ozar’s 
friendship. The following provisional govern- 
ment has been formed: Prime Minister, Mgr. 
Clement, Metropolitan of Tirnova; Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, M. Stojanoff; Minister of the 
Interior, M. Zankoff ; Minister of Finance, M. 
Hurmoff; Minister of War, M. Nekiforoff ; 
Minister of Justice, M. Radoslavoff; Min- 
ister of Education, M. Velichcoff. The 
people are tranquil. The city is illuminated 
to-night and is gayly decorated with flags. Pre- 
mier Clement bas issued a proclamation an- 
nouncing the formal abdication of Prince Alexan- 
der,who renounces the throne forever, being con- 
vinced tbat his reign would be fatal to Bulgaria, 
The Premier states that the new Cabinet will 
serve until the meeting of the National Assem- 
bly, expresses the hope that all perties will vo-op- 
erate to maintain the law, and assures the peo_ 
ple that the Czar will not leave the country 
without his powerful protection. Prince Alex- 
ander was escorted to Lom, en route t0 Rouma- 
nia. The German Government has ordered 
Herr Thielman, who was recently appointed 
German Agent at Sofia, to remain at Constanti- 
nople for the present. M. Stojanoff, the new 
Foreign Minister, has notified the agents of the 
powers of Saturday's eve=ts. It is stated in 
Berlin that Prince Alexander of Balgaria was 
deposed and made a prisoner during an 
inspection of troops at Widdin. The 
Cologne Gazette and the Berlin Post cxpress 
the belief that the event will tend to preserve 
peace. They say that Prince Alexander's per- 
sonal qualities deserved a better fate, but Eng- 
land having refused him active support against 
Russia and Turkey, being afraid to risk war in 
behalf of Bulgaria, and the Gastein meeting 
showing that the alliance was unbroken, bis po- 
sition was a hopeless one. The Porte has sent 
a circular note to the powers inviting them to 
express their views on the Bulgarian crisis, A 
report has reached London that Russian troops 
are proceeding to Bulgaria by way of Varna. 
The London Standard says it believes that 
“Prince Bismarck and Count Kalnoky were 
forewarned of the Bulgarian revolution, which 
is full of tokens of larger mischief and widen- 
ing disturbance ; but they were heedless. Eng- 
land must intervene to save Austria from the 
consequences of her blunders or bad faith.” 
The story of the deposition is told as follows: 
Karaveloff, the Prime Minister, entered the pal- 
ace at Sofia and explained to Prince Alexander 
that the public opinion of Bulgaria was dissatis- 
fied with his policy and demanded bis deposition. 
Prince Alexander said: **I see no friends. I 
cannot resist.” Public meetings have been held 
in Sofia and Rustchuk, and in allof them the 
proclamation of the change of Government is 
said to have been received with favor. The peo- 
ple rejoice over the coup, which they say ended 
an intolerable situation. The Bulgarians are 
persuaded that Russia will now assist them to 
consummate the union, which they think it 
was Alexander’s and Turkey's design to frustrate. 
Prince Alexander was taken completely by sur- 
prise. He was astounded at the sudden burst- 
ing of the plot upon bim. WM. Karaveloff had 
managed the whole affair with such secrecy 
that the only indication of the coming storm 
was the mutinous spirit noticeable among the 
troore. Prince Alexander had ordered the circu- 
lation of papers among them which openly de- 
clared that he alone was the only obstacle to the 
union, to be stopped ; but his orders in this re- 


gard were not obeyed, M. Zankoff, who is the 

rime mover of the revolution and the nominal 
Bead of the new government, allows only favor- 
able news to leave Bulgaria. 


BALKED. 

In attempting to analyze the Moxie Nerve 
Food which is creating such a furore all over 
the country, the chemists fail to determine its 
character, as the plant from which it is made is 
not known to the botanists. Without stimula- 
tive or medical properties, its remarkable power 
over the nervous system is a subject of much 
discussion in medical circles, and the only regret 
is that itisin the hands of a stock 


and not free. The qmagie say its sale is = 
paralleled.—Lowell C 
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BIBLE IDEAS IN BIBLE WORDS. 


Ir is the habit of eome ministers in their 
sermons, whether written or ex lempore, to 
think and speak largely in the language of 
the Bible. Bible terms, Bible sentences, 
and parts of sentences, and Bible incidents 
and illustrations penetrate, color, and char- 
acterize their style. They thus think and 
speak apparently without effort, and almost 
without any special consciousness of so 
doing. ‘They are thoroughly familiar with 
the Scriptures, alike in respect to their con- 
tents and forms of expression; and, hence, 

he language of the Bible naturally comes 
ato their minds, and just as naturally 
flows from their lips. The Book of God is 
not a mere convenience to furnish a text on 
which to hang asermon. It also furnishes 
theughts, words, and whole sentences; 
and these materials are, in rich and ample 
profusion, scattered all through the dis- 
courses of these preachers. Any one who 
has ever read ‘‘ Jay’s Exercises,” whether 
for the ‘* Morning” or the ** Evening,” must 
have been struck with this feature of his 
style. Both of these books consist of short 
sermons, and both supply an admirable 
illustration of Bible ideas in Bible words. 

We are of opinion that the habit of such 
preachers is an exceedingly good one. The 
exact language of the Bible is certainly al- 
ways in order on the preacher’s lips; and if 
it were more freely used than is gener. 

ally the fact, the ministers of the Gospel 











would not only pay a becoming tribute to 
the Word of God, as the supreme authority 
for what they preach, but would add to the 
power and usefulness of their discourses. 
They would preach more like ‘‘ ambassa- 
dors for Christ, and less like one who is 
simply delivering a popular lecture, and 
concerned mainly to create a momentary 
sensation.. 

If, for example, the theme of a particu- 
lar sermon is what, among theologians, is 
usually designated as the atonement of 
Christ, we do not know what better thing 
the preacher can do than to state the doc- 
trine in the words of the Bible, endeavoring 
with all fidelity and earnestness to impress 
upon his hearers their full import. These 
are the words which God has chosen to 
use for the doctrine; and this is a good 
reason why the preacher should use them. 
Where will he find any better words, truer 
words, or any words more adapted to con- 
vey the idea intended or to impress the 
heart with that idea? Why not say that 
‘*Christ died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures”; that he ‘‘tasted death for 
every man”; that he ‘his own self bare our 
sins in hisown body on the tree”; that he 
‘* hath once suffered for sins, the just for 
the unjust, that he might bring us to God”; 
that he “‘ hath redeemed us from the curse 
of the law, being made a curse for us” ; that 
he is ‘‘the propitiation for our sins, and not 
for ours only, but also for the sins of the 
whole world;” and that **tbe Lord hath 
laid on him the iniquity of us all”? 


These and other passages of similar im- 
port are Bible forms of stating the atune- 
ment upon which buman salvation depends. 
The great fact which appears in such 
statements is that of Christ himself dying 
for sins aod in bebalf of sinners, as ** the 
Lamb of God” laying down his own life, 
** the just for the unjust,” and becoming 
‘obedient unto death, even the death of 
the crose.” The Bible has no hesitation in 
setting forth this fact with great promi- 
nence and constant reiteration, and thus 
presenting a suffering Saviour who endured 
the bitter anguish of dea'h on the cross ia 
the plan and process of our redemption. 
This is the one aspect of Christ and his 
work which the*Lord’s Supper specially 
emphasizes and commemorates, and which, 
by appointing the Supper for this purpose, 
he meant that his people should remember 
in all ages. The Christian pulpit certainly 
can do no better than tu think and preach 
the doctiine just asthe Bible thinks and 
preaches it. It need not, in order to make 
the doctrine intelligible to the head, or im- 
pressive to the heart, or unobjectionable to 
cavilers, supplement it with any human 
philosophy, and should not dodge or evade 
the plain statements of the Word of God 
en this subject. He whohas resd the Bible 
story of Christ’s death, and also what he 
himeelf and his apostles said about that 
death, is in possession of the best possible 
wordsto aid him in thinking of this deatb, 
and, if his ideas correspond with those of 
the Bible, then to aid him in expressing 
them to others. He need not concern him- 
self with the theories or the rhetoric of men, 
since it will be enough to think as the 
Bible thinks, and preach what it declares. 
The rule of Bible ideas in Bible words has 
a pertinent illustration in Christ’s work of 
suffering for sinners. 


If the theme of a sermon be the doctrine 
of inspiration, then the thing for the 
preacher to do is to ascertain what the 
Bible says on this subject, and be sure to 
say the same things. The Bible does say 
that ‘‘ God, who at sundry times and in di- 
vers manners spake in time past unto the 
fathers by the prophets, hath in these last 
days spoken unto us by his Son”; and that 
** the prophecy came not in old time by the 
will of man, but holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
** Which things also we speak,” says Paul, 
with reference to himself and his asseciates 
in the apostolic ministry, ‘‘not in the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which 
the Holy Ghost teachetb.” Here is inspi- 
ration as the Bible states it. God spake by 
the prophete and by his Son; and “ holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost.” The apostles spake in 
the words ‘‘ which the Holy Ghost teach- 
eth.” God’s authority is anuexed to the 
speaking, ang the voucher for its truthful- 
ness.” ‘‘ Thus gaith the Lord” is stamped 


upon the speaking. The thing spoken is 
the Word of God coming to the world 
in the language of men, and through a 
human medium. The vital fact in the 
doctrine of inspiration is God’s authority 
dor the thing said or written; and this fact 
the Bible sets before us in the clearest 
possible manner. We cannot state the fact 
in better language than that which it uses. 

It would be easy to extend these illustra- 
tions indefinitely. What we desire to im- 
press upon our readers, especially ministers, 
is the rule of Bible ideas in Bible words. 
There is no danger of overworking the 
rule, and thus making too much of Bible 
words. The danger is in the opposite di- 
rection, and that we shall treat the Bible as 
an old-fashioned book that, in its style and 
language, if not in its ideas, is out of date, 
and that needs to be modernized in order 
to be adjusted to the advanced thought of 
the niveteenth century. Tne Christian 
pulpit especially should guard itself agaiost 
this peril, and hold fast *‘ the form,” as 
well as the substance, ‘‘of sound words,” 
as found in the Word of God, making that 
Word the supreme law of what it thinks 
and says. The more thoroughly it makes 
itself a Biblical pulpit, the more will it be 
in fact what it assumes to he, and the more 
useful will be its ministrations to the peo- 
ple. Ne man is fit to be a preacher of the 
Gospel whose head and heart are not com-— 
pletely anchored in the Bible. This is the 
very first quality of a good preacher. One 
may be eloquent and attractive without 
this quality, but a good preacher he cannot 
be. 
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CHINESE MOBS VS. AMERICAN 
MOBS. 








Wuen American Methodist missionaries 
penetrated, four or five years ago, to one 
of the far west provinces of China, they 
found themselves among a curious but 
kindly people, who treated ‘hem with re- 
spect if not with cordiality, and who 
became interested in the message which the 
foreigners brought them. Chung-king, on 
the Yangstckiang, about sixteen hundred 
miles from the coast, is one of the chief 
cities of the province of Szechuen, which 
borders Thibet on the west, Yunnan on 
the south, and Kan-suh and Shen-Si on the 
nerth. The people of this remote west are 
generally free from the strong prejudices 
and some of the bad habits of the coast 
population, who have been corrupted by 
European civilization. The Methodist 
missionaries were preceded in a few years 
by the China Inland Mission, while the 
Roman Catholics had long been established 
in the province. Szechuen is one of the 
four most populous provinces, having 
twenty millions of inhabitants and being 
second only to Hupeh, with its twenty and 
a half milions. 

The missionaries were steadily making 
their way into the confidence of the natives, 
and Dr. Crews, of the Methodist mission, 
wascalled upon a number of times last 
year as a physician to treat native women. 
Preaching services were well attended, con- 
siderable Christian literature was circulated, 
the schools were prosperous, and a number 
of converts were received. ‘The future was 
hopeful. ‘* Missionaries,” says Dr. Crews, 
in Lis last letter to us, printed in our issue 
of July 29th, ‘‘are arriving in Western 
China in increasing numbers, and new mis- 
sions are established every year.” 

All this has been changed. The mission 
houses in Chung-king lie in ruins, the mis- 
sionaries barely escap'ng with their lives, 
and even the residences of English and 
Russian representatives have been de- 
stroyed. Tne ‘foreign devils” have all 
been driven out, the municipal authorities 
being powerless to prevent it. The French 
Catholics suffered most severely, their 
cathedral being burned and the houses of 
their native converts wrecked. The spe- 
cial cause of this hostility was of course the 
unjust war waged by France upon the Em- 
pire; but.the indignation against the Amer- 
ican and other Protestant missionaries was 
provoked by the barbarous treatment of 
Chinese in America. Dr. Crews, in the 
letter to which we refer above, gave us the 
first intimations of coming trouble. He 
said: 


‘* We are so far inland that the mass of the peo- 





ple do not know of the existence of most of the 
western nations, much less of current events ; 





but the recent mobs in the Western States are- 
freely discussed on the streets in Chung-king,. 
indicating that America has succeeded in making 


an impression in China. Our native friends 
come to us with such questions as this: ‘The 
peopleon the streets siy that your people in 
America mob and kill our people there. Is it 
true?’ We haveto admit the facts; but it is of 
little use to try to extenuate the crime by explain- 
ing circumstances ; for their simple minds grasp 
only the fact that Chinese are unjustly oppressed 
and frequently killed in America.” 

The rising in Cbung-king was, then, a 
retaliatory act. The natives of that re- 
mote province have few of the advantages 
which citizens of this country enjoy. They 
are ignorant, provincial, knowing little of 
the great outside world. They look upon 
the Chung king rising as a measure of 
justice, an expression of loyalty to their 
own country and countrymen. It is true 
that the missionaries were driven out under 
circumstances of great hardship. They 
lost all their personal belongings, and the 
houses which they had erected, at con- 
siderable expense to the societies they rep- 
resent, were destroyed. It was a violation 
of treaty rights, and, altogether, a barbar- 
ous affair. Some of the mob even strug- 
gled with a woman, the wife of a mission- 
ary, and wrested a gun from her hands 
with which she was defending the mission 
premises. It was shameful, and they 
seemed to feel that it was so; and when 
they saw the brave little woman bleeding 
from the wounds she had received they ran 
away like cowards. 

But they dido’t kill her. They didn’t 
kill anybody. They didn’t even beat any- 
body—this mob of ignorant, inland Chinese, 
avenging the atrocities committed against 
their countrymen in the United States. 
How do the Chung-kivg rioters compare 
with the Rock Spring rioters? 

The people of Chung-king gave notice 
of their intention. So did the miners of 
Rock Springs. The Chung-king mob looted 
and leveled houses, and sent the mission- 
aries away with only the clothing they wore. 
So did the miners. The Chung-king mob 
stopped at that point. The miners did not. 
They shot down the fleeing and friendless 
foreigners, and burned many of them in 
their houses. Upwards of fifty souls were 
remorselessly sacrificed. It was the deed 
of fiends, men who had not even the poor 
excuse of drunkenness. And it was done, 
not ip retaliation, but simply because the 
Chinese were working for small wages. 

The Chinese have been treated like dogs 
on our Pacific Coast, robbed, beaten, driv- 
en from their homes and killed. It is only 
a few days ago that news came from Alaska 
of the forcible expulsion of eighty-six 
Chinamen from Douglas Island. Is it any 
wonder that the news of such outrages 
should stir the indignation of the people of 
China? It is a great mercy that in their re- 
taliation they have been so much more 
humane than our mobs were to their coun- 
trymen. 

Of course China will be called upon to 
pay heavy indemnities for the losses at 
Chung-king, and she will doubtless respond 
promptly. She has always acted honorably 
in this respect. Nor will she claim, as 
President Cleveland claimed, in the case of 
the Rock Springs outrage, that indemnity 
may be paid as a matter of good will and 
not as a matter of right. 

Must we take lessons in justice and honor 
from China? 


OUTSIDE HINDERERS. 


WE once heard a very earnest minister of 
the Gospel, of the early Western type, 
preach a sermon from the first Psalm: ~ 
** Blessed is the man that standeth not in 
the way of sinners.” His exegesis of the 
text was that some men stood in the way of 
sinners who would otherwise come to Christ, 
and thus hindered them. We smiled at the 
exegesis, but thoroughly enjoyed and were 
deeply impressed by the sermon. Certainly 
we were made to feel that it was a fearful 
thing to be a “* hinderer” of the salvation 
of any sinner. ‘There are two classes of 
hinderers. We may speak of them as the 
outside and the inside hinderers. That is, 
those who make no profession of religion, 
and those who are the confessed disciples 
of Christ. We shall have occasion to speak 
of the “‘ inside hinderers ” at another time. 











Our business now is with the “ outside hin- 
derers.” ‘ 
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Of course the openly profane and godless 
man is a binderer of all who are within the 
circle of his influence; but we arespeakiog 
now of tha: class of men and women who, 
because of their general approval and 
patronage of Christianity, flatter themselves 
that they are helpers rather than hinderers. 
An incident in our Lord’s life illustrates 
this. Jesus was once inside a house, and 
the crowd about it was so dense that the 
four men who were bringing their 
paralytic friend could not enter because 
of the ‘‘press” about the house. 
They could only get their friend to Jesus 
by a hervic determin:tion which led them 
to surmount all obsta:les by mounting 
the roof, removing the tiles, and !etting 
their friend down to th: fee: of Jesus 
through the openiog thus made. 

There is a crowd, even to-day, ahout 
Jesus, or at least about the Church, 
who will not go in the aselves, but hinder 
those who would. We know of a great 
company of women who would become 
Christians and openly confess Christ but 
for theirhusbands, who, while they go to 
Church and ‘‘hire a pew” will not accept 
Christ, and thus cast the weight of their 
personal example against him. In many 
cases they do not oppose their wives, but 
they will not encourage them _ nor 
help them. Their unbelief aod prac- 
tical rejection hinders’ their com- 
panions. This is especially so of par- 
ents whose children are looking to them 
for example and guidance. It requires a 
good deal of faith for a child to say to him- 
self, ‘*My father or my motheris wrong 
in this matter, and I must forsake their ex- 
ample and leave following them and go to 
Jesus in spite of them”; ‘Iam waiting 
for my husband”; or ‘‘ I um waiting for my 
wife”; or itis worse than all to hear a child 
say: ‘* My father” or ‘‘ my mother is not a 
Christian; I love and believe in them; and 
if they do not think it needful to become 
followers of Christ, why should [ do so? I 

would not presume to set myself up in op- 
position to them.” We have heard just 
such excuses and, if we may 80 say, rea- 
sons given over and over aguin. Are not 
such parents, husbands and wives hinder- 
ers? 

This sin of hindering is greater or less in 
proportion as the hinderer is near or far 
from the kingdom. Open neglect of the 
means of grace, or open and declared un- 
belief, especially when accompanied by 
profanity, scoffing and open sin, operates 
but lightly to prevent any anxious soul 
from coming to Christ. On the other hand 
a@ reverent attitude toward religion, the 
cordial and hearty support of its works, and 
the observance of its outward forms, tend 
to create the impression which the natural 

man is quick to accept, that these are the 
all sufficient elements of a Christian life. 
Such characteristics come into competition 
with Christ himself, and the very excellence 
of the outward lives of such men makes 
their hindering influence all the grester. 

We know of acase in point. It isofa 
business man whose life is blameless so far 
as the world or the Church knows to the 
contrary. He is a trustee on the board of 
a large and influential Congregational 
church. He is always at church, at least 
on Sunday morning, and often in the even- 
ing; he isa most liberal giver to all the 
work connected with tte church; he even 
gives generously to foreign missions; for he 
does not hesitate to say that he believes 
that Christianity is the most beneficent 

moral power in the world, and that the 
Church is the wisest and best institution of 
which the world has ever known, and that 
no community is safe, or can be prosperous 
without the vigorous maintenance of its 
institutions. He will argue with earnest- 
ness against any infraction of the Sabbath; 
he is a strong temperance man, and there 
is none in the city more generous and help- 
ful to the poor. He is the friend of young 
men, and has been known in many cases 
to give timely and needed assistance 
to his neighbors when the loan of a 
few dollars, more or less, was a perfect 
““God-send” to them. Such is the outward 
character and life of thisman. A good 
man and full of good works, but not faith 
and the Holy Ghost. He is not a Christian! 
He says privately that he does not see the 
necessity of a personal faith in Jesus Christ, 
though he admires his character; does not 


not believe that he was ever raised from the 

dead. He thinks the New Testament the 

most wonderful of books, but believes that 

it isa religious romance, written by con- 

scientious enthusiasts who partly believed 

it and idealized the life of Christ and elab- 

orated the doctrine of the future life in 

order to gain a greater hold on the con- 

sciences of men through their imaginations 

and their hopes and fears. He justifies 

tbem in so doing, and all persons in becom- 
ing Christians who believe these things to 
be true, or can adopt the early Christian 

theory; but,as for himself, while he supports 
the institutions of Caristianity and com- 

mends the ethics of the New Testament, he 
does not of course confess himself a Chris- 
tian. He is the standing argument of 
many scores of young men and the justifica- 
tion for their unbelief. ‘‘There isnot a 
better man in the church. If I can be as 
good a man as he I shall be satisfied,” they 
say. They take him instead of Christ as 
their example, and conclude that they can 
dispense with a Saviour altogether because 
he does. Wedo not recall a man in our ac- 
quaintance who is hindering more sinners 
than this good man. And yet those who 
believe the truth of Christ and disavow any 
infidel sentiments are less excusable than 
he and are morally worse meno. Alas for 
these outside hinderers of souls. 


“A PLEASANT REMINISCENCE.” 


Wuen Alexander, Prince of Battenberg, 
asked the advice of Bismarck about accept- 
ing the offer of the Bulgarian throne, the 
answer he received was: ‘Take it, 
certainly; it will be a pleasant reminis- 
cence.” A pleasant, a glorious reminis- 
cence it will be. 

The revolution which has thrust Alexan- 
der from the throne of Bulgaria is a great 
surprise. He has made an admirable ruler. 
He has developed the kingdom and enlarged 
it. He had the dangerous manliness to 
desire to make Bulgaria independent of 
Russia as well as of Turkey, and he 
answered immediately to the demand of 
his people that Eastern Rumelia should be 
joined to Bulgaria. Then followed a war 
with Servia, at the same time with the 
estrangement of Russia. But Alexander 
was successful; he thoroughly conquered 
and demoralized the Servian army, and re- 
turned to Sofia to unify the government of 
his two provinces. In diplomacy he was as 
successful as in battle, and he succeeded in 
securing the good will of Turkey, and at 
the same time made the Bulgarian govern- 
ment more pational and patriuvtic by re- 
placing with Bulgarians the Russian officera 
who had resigned. He was at the top of 
his popularity; a strong kingdom was be- 
ing organized, which should protect Turkey 
for a while against foreign aggression, and 
which should, when the time came, be able 
to make its own claim for the possession of 
Constantinople. 

All thisis suddenly and almost mysteri- 
ously cnanged. Ina day we have the news 
that he has been deposed by a Ruisian par- 
ty, escorted over the frontier, and that a 
new ministry has been established abso- 
lutely subservient to Russia. We have no 
news of asuccessor; but the logic of events 
seems to require that sume Russian prince 
should be appointed, or the country be 
made definitely a province of Russia. The 
latter is too bare-faced a thing, perhaps, to 
do; but that will be, we fear, the substan- 
tial result. 

How the revolution was brought about, 
we can, as we write, only guess. The Rus- 
sian resident agent may be supposed to 
have carried out the orders he received from 
St. Petersburg to make a secret party, who 
should use ail the old gratitude the people 
feel toward Russia for the purpose of over- 
throwing Alex.nder. There must have 
been an immense amount of treasonable 








plotting, which we are surprised that 
Prince Alexander did not discover 
and punish as treason. At the time 


agreed upon by the conspirators, while 
a military review was taking place at 
Widdin, a crowd of their adherents, with 
such soldiers as they could command, sur- 
rounded the palace and forced the abdica- 
tion of the Prince, who was taken north to 
the frontier and escorted into Rumania, 
from whence he can find his way back, as 





believe in his supernatural origin and can- 





having taken possession of the palace and 
their prince, went over to the palace of the 
Russian sgent, and there fell on their knees, 
as if in confession of their most humiliating 
degraiation, and begged the Czar to re- 
extend his sympathy to the Bulgarian peo- 
ple. 

How he will do it remains to be seen. 
It is reported that a Russian army is pro- 
ceeding to Bulgaria by way of Varna. If 
that be true, it is a statement of the utmost 
gravity. Russia needs no army in Bulga- 
ria for the sake of Bulgaria. Varna is less 
than two hundred miles from Constantino- 
ple, and Russia wants Constantinople. We 
confess that the restlessness of Russia, its 
defiance of England in the Batim matter, 
its new contemotuous defiance of England, 
whose protegé Prince Alexander was, and 
its recent demand of indemnity from Tur- 
key, all point toa williagness to take the 
present time to settle its conflict with Tur- 
key. It would not be strange if a new and 
final war were at band in which England 
should once more be the ally of Turkey. 

In these political complications the most 
important question is, What is the attitude 
of Germany? It would seem that this de- 
position of Alexander could not have taken 
place without the consent of Germany and 
Austria. Austria may be supposed to have 
been willing enough; Germavy—or Bis- 
marck—does not care, so long as the triple 
alliance is unbroken; and Eugland is un- 
willing to protect Prince Alexander with 
arms against Russian violence. We may 
assume that. Russia acted with a full con- 
viction that no European power would 
care} to interfere. But if Russia goes be- 
yond Bulgaria to Constantinople, they may 
have to interfere. 

We deeply grieve to have th’s very hope- 
ful experiment of liberty so soon ended. 
There may be afuture in store for Bulgaria, 
for its people have an intense national feel- 
iug, and too much interference, even from 
the Russians, may stir them up; but at 
present the outlook is very dark. The 
greed, the selfishness, the utter recklessness 
and brutality of Russia in this matter are 
beyond words to describe. We look to 
the future with much apprehension. 
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THE CONVICTION OF THE AN- 
ARCHISTS, 





Tue verdict is all that could have been 
expected, and it is just. Seven Anarchists 
have been condemned to death and one to 
along imprisonment. We have little doubt 
that these sentences will be executed, after 
the proper appeal has been heard. 

This verdict means that we bave law 
enough and public sentiment enough to 
protect ourselves against the violence of 
those anarchists who set themselves against 
the organization of society. These men 
have no following among our workingmen 
or our thiuking men. They are regarded as 
alot of cranky miscreants, who are ready 
to do murder for their ideas, and who must 
be put down with all the force of the law. 
This is a free country; but it is no more 
free for them to throw dynamite bombs in 
than Russia is. They must be peaceable 
and obey the laws, or they must hang. 
Murder by them is just as much murder as 
murder by anybody else, and it must suffer 
the same penalty. 

While we believe that the number of 
those who sympathize with these murder- 
ers is relatively very small, it is absolutely 
quitejlarge. There are, taking such centers 
as Chicago, Cincinnati and New York, some 
thousands of them in the aggregate, and 
they have their halls and their meetings, 
and they indulge in their reckless and angry 
talk, and they utter scarcely disguised 
threats. The papers have contained reports 
of speeches made in Chicago and this city 
in sympathy with the men condemned and 
in denunciation of the Judge,jurors and the 
law. Threats have been uttered against 
the jurors. We think the police, who are 
now thoroughly awake, and who have no 
reason to love the anarchists, may be 
trusted to keep asharp watch of these men, 
and to see to it that any first movement 
toward revenge, or the repetition of acts 
of violence is sternly avenged. We have 
no sympathy with the mod law spirit 
which is expressed by those who have told 





best he can, to his German héme, there to 
indulge in his reminiscences. The crowd, 


but the intense determination. therein ex- 
pressed that those avarchists must keep 
withio the strict letter of the laws, at the 
risk of speedy vengeance, has our fullest 
Pupport. 





THE REPUBLICAN ANTI-SALOON 
MOVEMENT. 


A NATIONAL convention of Anti-saloon 
Republicans has been called to meet in 
Chicago on the sixteenth of next month. 
Tois is the outcome of the movement which 
the Hon. Alhert Griffin, of Kansas, has been 
80 assiduously promoting tor a year or 
more. ' 
How large a convention it will be, how 
many states will be represented in it, what 
its action will be, and what influence it 
may have on the Republican Party we do 
not undertake to predict. It does not lack 
in opposition from any quarter. Tne 
saloons are bitter against it. timid Repub- 
lican leaders are distinctly unfriendiy, and 
Democrats and Third Party men ridicule 
and belittle it. Mr. Griffin has persevered 
against discouragements as great as many 
of the old anti-slavery leaders encountered. 
But he has worked his way far enough to 
be able to call together the first national 
convention of Repuvlicans opposed to the 
saloon. 

We do not suppose Mr. Griffin imagines 
that this Convention will settle definitely, 
one way or the other, the position of the 
Republican Party on the saloon question. 
He might have good reason to be sutisfied 
if it but marked the beginning—an auspi- 
cious beginuning—of a struggle to compel 
tha’ party to quit catering to the saloon 
interest; and tnis the party will do, no 
doubt, the moment that it sees it cannot 
continue to embrace both the saloon and 
the apti-saloon elements. More than a 
beginning of such a struggle the Chicago 
Convention can hardly hope to indicate. 

It will not be an official corvention of 
the Republican Party. 1t cannot represent 
the party macbinery, though it may repre- 
sent, to a Jarge extent, the party sentiment. 
It is scarcely to be expected that any of the 
national leaders of the party will par- 
ticipated ia the Convention. Many of them 
are known to favor it, but they 
will give satisfactory reasons for their 
absence from the first Convention. 
Nor wil! the Oonvention have any 
candidates to nominate or suggest. It is 
not called for that purpose. It is not a bolt 
from the Republican Party. How emer- 
gencies may shape the future of the move- 
ment no one is enough of a prophet to fore- 
tell. Itisa movement of earntst, deter- 
mined men, who will do without fear what 
seems to be wisest in the present, and go 
on as experience and new light may lead 
them. If the Convention is managed in 
this spirit, the spirit which bas character- 
ized the preliminary stages, its work will 
not come to naught. 

The aati-saloon movement as it has been 
inaugurated in Kansas, New Jersey, Ver- 
mont, Massschusetts and other states, is not 
exclusively prohibitory in character. It 
does not pretend to say that the only 
method of fighting the saloon is by consti- 
tutiunal amendment or statutory prohibi- 
tion by states. It does not prescribe or pro- 
scribe, as the only method practicable, 
state prohibition, or county prohibition, or 
township prohibition, or any particu- 
lar restrictive plan. Its ground of 
co-operation is a principle applicable to all 
forms suppressive or restrictive of the 
saloon business. It declares in substance 
that the saloon is a pest to be got rid of as 
quickly as possible. . So far itis in accord 
with the Third Party. Andit goes one step 
farther with the Tnird Party. It says tuat 
the question of suppression is one for the 
ballot box. It takes yet another step, how. 
ever, and says that if the peopie of counties 
or towns ask the privilege of suppression 
within their own limits tuey are entitled to 
it; and tbat if restrictive methods are in 
any state deemed more effective for the 
present, on account of the condition of 
public sentiment, than suppressive meas- 
ures, it is clearly the right of the majority 
of that state so to decide. This lays a broad 
foundation for the co-operation of the lar- 
gest number in the warfare against the 
saloon. 





the Chicago anarchists that if those jurors 
are molested the lamp posts will bear fruit ; 


The Cincinnati Convention may be ex- 
pected to formulate these principles in a 
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platform. They are so sound and 80 reason- 
able, as it seems to us, so thoroughly in 
harmony with the ideas which underlie 
republican governments, that they must 
influence all minds which are not closed to 
reason and to moral considerations. We 
have nothing, therefore, but good will and 
good words and God speed for the Chicago 
Convention. We trust it will be conducted 
with wisdom, dignity and moderation; and 
that the band of the politician will have no 
part in shaping its program or platform. 





THE IRISH PARLIAMENT IN CHI- 
CASO. 


Cuicago has been the center of Eaglish 
politics during the past week. Four of 
the ablest Jeaders among the Irish Nation- 
alists have been detached for a month 
from their parliamentary duties to run over 
and advise with the American brethren. 
The result has been altogether happy, and 
has disappointed the hopes of all of Ire- 
land’s Eoglish enemies. 

The success of the Irish cause in Ire- 
land is in the hands of the Irish patriots in 
America. The funds to carry on the Na- 
tionalist campaign and to support the Lrish 
leaders come almost entirely from the 
Irishmen in America. They are supplied 
freely, even generously. During the last 
year the treasurer of the League, Fa- 
ther O'Reilly, has sent to Ireland over 
three hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
lars. The sentiment of our Irish citizens 
and their children is earnest and enthusi- 
astic, and the only question was whether it 
was wise. 

It is allthat English pride can stand to 
know that American gold, even if it comes 
from sons of Ireland, i» sent to England to 
influence British policy. We know how 
sensitive we are to the cry of British gold 
attacking our tariff. If it were shown to 
be the fact that those who contribute this 
gold give the lie to Mr. Parnell when he 
says that the Irish do not want independ- 
ence, but only local self-government, then 
there would be no hope that England would 
ever consent tu even that degree of liberty 
which Mr. Gladstone asks for. She ought 
not to consent to the dismemberment of the 
Empire, any more than we should consent 
to the dismemberment of our Union. The 
only excuse for refusing an Irish Parlia. 
ment is the pretense that it is a step to se- 
cession. That there are Irishmen in this 
country who would inaugurate not a con- 
stitutional conflict, but s war of dynamite 
and independence against England, is well 
enough known. It is these men and their 
ill-considered vaporings that are constuntly 
quoted by English Tories as proof that 
Parnell and Sexton and McCarthy lie when 
they pretend that they will be content with 
local self-government. The O’Rossas and 
the Finertys are Ireland’s worst enemies 
here. 

So the Convention was told by Mr. Davitt, 
Mr. Redmond, Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Deasy, 
the Irish delegates. Whenin the Conven- 
tion Mr. Finerty uttered his little speech 
against moral force, Mr. Davitt was quick 
to reply to him and silence him. The 
sentiment of the mass of the delegates was 
overwhelmingly in favor of trusting abso- 
lutely the men on the ground, and allowing 
Mr. Parnell and his friends to fight the 
battle in their own way, without interfer- 
ence or direction from this country. There 
was shown a self-control, a steadiness and 
reserve, such as we are not in the habit of 
crediting our Irish friends with. The res- 
olutions had the full approval of Davitt, 
Redmond, O'Brien,and Deasy,and there was 
nothing foolish in them except the propo- 
sition to boycott English manufactures. 
The fullest confidence was expressed in 
Mr. Parnell, Gladstone received heartfelt 
thanks, and the attitude of the American 
people was gratefully recognized. This 
attitude is remarkable for its unanimity and 
warmth of sympaihy. As we understand 
it, there is in this country almost no excep- 
tion to the sentiment that it is only just 
that Ireland should control her own local 
matters. We can see no reason why, as 
Mr. Chamberlain suggests, Scotland and 
Wales should not have the same privilege 
when they want it; but Ireland now wants 
it, and it is but reasonable she should have 
it. Weare glad to have our Irish fellow-citi- 
zens give all the aid they can to those who 
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are fighting this battle at home. Until this 
matter is honorably settled, Great Britain 
may be counted as a cipher in all Euro- 
pean politics. 


Editorial Dotes. 


Pavt, in the first chapter of bis Epistle to the 
Romans, refers to God as manifested to the hu- 
man race simply by the works of his power, and, 
of him as thus seen, says: *‘For the invisible 
things of him from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, even his eternal power and God 
head.” On this ground he infers that the 
heathen who know nothing of the Bible “are 
without excuse” for their gross idolatry and the 
immorality of their practical lives. ** Tnat which 
may be known of God” “by the things that are 
made,” makes it their duty to bave this knowl- 
edge; and if they fail to gain it, the fault is 
their own ; and, although in these circumstances 
they will at last be judged without the written 
law, and according to what they had, and not 
according to what they had not, still *‘ they are 
without excuse.” They are not irresponsible 
idiots, but sinners against God under the light 
of nature. This light discloses ‘‘the invisible 
things” of God, “even his eternal power and 
Godhead.” It is sufficient for this purpose ; and 
no one, whether in heathen or Christian Jands, 
if possessing the ordinary endowments of 
human nature, can put himeelf at the level of a 
brute, and absolve himself from the obligation 
to know God as thus disclosed, and, baving this 
knowledge, to worship and obey bim. The light 
of Nature cannot innocently be defied or disre- 
garded. God himself is the author of Nature, 
and through it reveals his own existence, and 
holds men responsible for the right and proper 
use of the light thereby furnished. The fool 
cannot get rid of this responeibility by saying 
in his heart: “There is no God.”’ Our faith 
does not put God on the throne, and our 
want of faith does pot dethrone him. 
He is on the throne, whether we  be- 
lieve it or not, and entitled to our homage and 
obedience, whether we render the same or not, 
No attitude of our minds in respect to him can 
change our relations to bim, or vacate his claims 
upon us. The atheist who denies the existence 
of God, and, in so doing, destroys in his own 
mind all the foundations of religion, is not sim- 
ply one who holds an incorrect opinion, but is 
also a moral being who is responsible for that 
opinion, and who, by having it, is a sinner 
against God. His guilt, in part, consists in 
thinking as nedoes. He has no right, as it re- 
spects God, thus to think. Such is the princi- 
ple which the great apoatie to the Gentiles as- 
sumes in respect to God as manifested * by the 
things that are made.” 








Tis same principle applies with equal force 
and in some respects with greater solemnity, to 
God as manifested by a supernatural revelation, 
The Bible assumes for itself a divine authorship, 
just as it assumes such an authorship for the 
works of Nature, and locates this authorship in 
one and the same God. And although it does 
not ask for faith without evidence, it neverthe- 
less assumes the sufficiency of its own evidence 
to create the obligation of faith and make ita 
duty ; and, hence, in the name of God and by 
his authority, it commands men to believe, as 
well as to obey when they have believed. The 
prophets, and the apostles, and Christ himself, 
assuming to be messengers from God, treated 
those to whom they spoke as under obligation 
to receive the Word of God from their lips, and 
denounced his wrath against those who refused 
to accept and obey their message. Their theory 
was not that the obligation of obedience would 
exist provided that faith previously existed, but 
that it would exist whether men believed or not. 
The Gospel of Jesus Christ was in their view, 
‘the glorious Gospel of the blessed God” ; and 
it was not optional with those to whom it was 
presented, whether they accepted it or not, in 
the sense of not contracting guilt if they did 
not accept it. It was their duty to accept it, and 
upon the evidence with which it was accom- 
panied and by which attested. The fact that 
they did not deem the evidence sufficient did 
not cancel this duty. God himself is the judge 
upon this point. The evidence which he has 
been pleased to furnish is that which man is 
bound to regard as sufficient for all the purposes 
of his own action ; and if, with this evidence be- 
fore use, we disregard it and refuse to believe, 
then, like the heathen under the light of Nature, 
we shall, according to the Bible, be ‘* without 
excuse.” Our unbelief will be treated, not as a 
misfortune, or an inevitable necessity, but as a 
sin against the God of the Bible. God in Na- 
ture commands men to believe as well as to do; 
and God in the Bible also commands men to be- 
lieve as well as to do; and to disregard his view 
in either case, for any reason, is to subject one’s 
self to his wrath. Infidels and cavilers would 
do well to bear in mind this solemn thought, 





Tax Rev. Charles B. Ray, who died in this city 
last week in his sixty-ninth year, was one of the 





most notable colored men of his day, He came 
of old and pure Massachusetts stock, and we 
doubt if a drop of other than most primitive 
Massachusetts blood ran in hia veins, He was 
born in Falmouth, on Cape Cod; and he used 
to boast that the blood of three races—the abo- 
riginal Indian, the English white settler, and 
the first Negroes of New England—was mingled 
in his veins, and so mingled that he would have 
to go back three or four generations to find an 
ancestor of unmixed blood. He was a living 
disproof of tke silly theory that the mixture of 
blood deterio:ates all its elements, He was, 
also, a connecting link with the great history of 
anti-slavery. He had lived fifty-six years in 
New York, and was one of those who, with Lewis 
Tappan, organized in those old days a Congre- 
gational church, designed equally to welcome 
allracesa. His memory was full of facts and in- 
cidents of all the early Abolitionists, and he 
would talk of them always with great enthusi- 
asm. His life was devoted to the cause of those 
of his race—we mean the Negro fraction of it— 
and for them he suffered much. He was a mem- 
ber of the Manhattan Congregational Associa- 
tion, several of whose members attended his fu- 
neral, conducted by the Rev. Mr. Freeman, a 
colored clergyman who had known him ever 
since he first came to this city, He leaves a 
widow and three daughters, two of whom are 
teachers in our public schools. 


Mr. Streapv’s horrible story in The Pall-Mall 
Gazelte of the London Minotaur who requires his 
tribute of maidens (he has not yet been arrested 
and convicted, although his existence is not 
denied) is almost equaled in a horrible story told 
in neediess fullness in our daily papers of a 
monster in Newark, N. J. Thank heaven he 
has been arrested, and a score of his young 
victims have made confessions which will con- 
vict bim of repeated offenses. He has escaped 
for years because the associations of these vic- 
tims were such that they were easily seduced 
and persuaded to keep silence. He was in the 
habit of frequenting skating-rinks, and there 
makivg his acquaintances. Perfectly innocent 
in its nature, the skating-rink, through the 
negligence of parents who allow their daughters 
to haunt it unprotected, has come to be a moral 
buisance. The fact that the two girls who ex- 
posed this monstrous matter were members of 
Catholic families has led to serious attention 
being called to this evil in the St, Patrick’s 
Church of Newark; but we notice that the 
names involved are not generally Irish, but such 
English and Dutch names as suggest Protestant 
antecedents, Newark has a Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, but we believe no Young 
Women’s Association, and the churches do not 
fill the lack for the young girls who spend their 
days in the factories and their evenings in the 
street or in the skating-rink. 


In the graduation ceremonial at the Universi- 
ty of Edirburgh thia year, the interest of the 
occasion seems to have centered in the two 
American scholars, ex-President Porter and Pro- 
fessor Fisher, of Yale, who were presented to the 
Lord Chancellor, each at the head of his group, 
and in peculiarly graceful speeches, which re- 
cited their claims tothe honors to be conferred 
on them, Of Professor Fisher it was said that 
his “Outlines of Universal History” “‘has been 
pronounced by competent judges superior to any 
work of the kind in the English language,” and 
that ‘all his writings are marked by solid 
learning, breadth of spirit, vigorous reasoning, 
and felicitous expression.” Of the venerable 
ex-President Porter the orator closed his recital 
by saying that he was ‘‘a scholar and a philoso- 
pher of European as well as American renown, 
whose illustrious career has extended over half 
a century.” Both these gentlemen were invited 
to receive the honors now conferred on them at 
the Tercentenary Festival of the University 
in 1884, but being unable to be present in per- 
son at that time were, according to the unvary- 
ing custom of the University, unable to receive 
them. 





THE rumor is persistently afloat in the Salt 
Lake air that the Democratic leaders have a fine 
little scheme well fixed upon, and agreed to by 
the Mormon leaders, whereby Utah is to be ad- 
mitted as a state next winter, with no farther 
legislation than a constitutional amendment pro- 
hibiting polygamy, and the price being that the 
three votes thus secured to the Saints shall be 
cast solid against the Republicans in the coming 
time of need. Cleveland, Lamar, etc., are said 
to be deep in the plot. Should this report prove 
to be the echo of a fact, and should the con- 
spitacy succeed, no man can tell what trouble 
is in store for the nation. The theocracy would 
be triumphant, life would soon be intolerable 
for Non-Mormons, business, schools, and 
churches would go, while long years of strife and 
even bloodshed would be almost certain to re- 


sult. All good patriots will do well to watch 


the course of things in Waghington, and give 
fair and full warning that any such bargain 
means political death to any men and to any 
party. 





Tux Democratic Convention of the Sixth Mis- 
sissippi district was held August 18th, only a few 





' miles away from the home of Jefferson Davis, sv 


he went over to visit it and meet some old friends. 
When he appeared in the hall there was an out- 
break of applause, and be was called on to make 
asp2ech. He did so briefly, calling his audience 
** Brethren and fellow Migsissippians.” He said 
he could not address them as fellow citizens. 
There was a time when he could have done so, 
but that time, alae, was past. He felt proud to 
call them fellow Mississippians; for he was a 
Mississippian from head to foot. This sentiment 
was gieeted with great applause. Mr. Davis 
then paid a high tribute to Mississippi and some 
of her representatives in the past, and said that 
although be could not vote he was glad that it 
was not considered a crime by Mississippians, be- 
cause the reason he could not vote was that he 
had been true tothem, The country was now at 
peace, and the people should stand shoulder to 
shoulder and work for the general gcod. Upon 
the conclusion of his remarks, Mr. Davis was 
greeted with great applause. This is the story, as 
it is telegraphed to the press. We would hke to ask 
if Jefferson Davis would have felt himself equally 
at home and welcome at a convention of Repub- 
lican Miesissippians. If not, which is the loyal 
party? 








Tue extradition treaty between the United States 
and the Empire of Japan, which was signed in 
last April, and afterward submitted to the Senate 
for its approval, was, on the 21st of last June, 
ratified by the Senate, wita some minor amend- 
ments in the text, which made it necessary that 
the document should be again actcd upon by the 
Japanese authorities, These authorities have 
since taken such action and accepted the amend- 
ments proposed by the Senate. This completes 
the negotiation between the two Governments, 
and leaves nothing to be done except the formal 
exchange of ratifications. The treaty itself, in 
its structure and several provisions, has no supe- 
rior among the extradition treaties of the United 
States, aud is superior to most of them. It spe. 
cifies fourteen classes of crimes for which either 
Government will be entitled to demand the sur- 
render of fugitive criminals, and includes the 
dynamite crime in the list. It is the first extra- 
dition negotiated with any Oriental nation, and 
constitutes an important step in the history of 
Japan. It places the nation, in respect to the 
subject of extradition, so far as the Government 
of the United States is concerned, upon the same 
footing as that of the most enlightened nations 
of Europe It implies that the civilization of 
that country is sufficiently assimilated to our own 
to bring it within the field of international inter- 
course and comity in regard to extradition. 





Tue Herald, of this city, last week published 
the full text of Judge Subia’s decision—‘he 
Mexican Judge who tried and sentenced Cutting. 
The Judge, in disposing of the case, held that 
Cutting, having committed the original Jibel in 
a Mexican state against one of the citizens 
thereof, and having agreed to make reconcilia- 
tion therefor by retraction, and not having 
carried out this agreement according to its legal 
intent, and then having gone into Texas and 
there republished the libelous matter, aud then 
having come back into the Mexican state and 
there circulated the libél, did, by this series of 
acts, continue the original offense for which he 
was first arrested, and that he was answerable 
therefor in such Mexican state, if found there- 
in, without any reference to the question whether 
he could there be tried simply for the publica- 
tion of the libel in Texas. Such is the sub- 
stance of the ruling of Judge Subia; and it 
completely takes the wind out of the sails of 
Secretary Bayard. The Secretary evidently fired 
off his diplomatic manifesto without any proper 
knowledge of the facts with which he was dea.~ 
ing ;and we do not at ali wonder that he should 
be perplexed and embarrassed with his own 
position. If he is not too old to learn, we trust 
that his unpleasant experience in this case will 
teach him a lesson that will last at least until his 
term of office shall be completed. Imperative 
demands of one Government upon another 
mean war in the event of non-compliance, and 
they should never be made without the most ma~ 
ture and careful consideration of all the matters 
involved. 





Tue Hon. John H. Reagan, a member of Con- 
gress from the Second Congressional District of 
Texas, regarded as one of the ablest lawyers in 
that state, recently said in regard to the Cutting 
case : 

“From actual knowledge of the facts, I can tell 
you what my impressions are of the Cutting case. 
The fact, as stated by the Mexican Judge, that Cut- 
ting’s libelous article was first published in Mexico 
and then in the United States, and then republished 
in Mexico, seems to me to make him absolutely 
amenable to the Mexican law, 3nd it does not seem 
to me that there is anything in the case that should 
give rise to ititernational trouble.” 

He added the expression of his opinion that 
“Secretary Bayard was hasty in making a per- 
emptory demand for the instant release of Cat- 
ting before being familiar with the facts in the 
case.” There is no doubt that Secretary Bayard 
had, for some reason, far more zeal than wisdom 
in dealing with this case when originally pre- 
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Mexican Government into an immediate release 
of Cutting, or to win laurels in his own country 
tor his zeal in behalf of the rights of citizens of 
the United States, he has certainly failed of his 
end. The Mexican Government has not been 
frightened at all, and public sentiment in this 
country is very generally opposed to the course 
pursued by the Secretary. 





Mr. OBEBLY, of the Civil Service Commission, 
has sentto the New York Times, a complete vin- 
dication of the Administration against charges 
made in the Senate. Senator Hawley, support- 
ing a proposition to give the Commussion an ad- 
ditional clerk, said it was “earnestly endeavoring 
to enforce the law.’’ Thereupon Senator Fiye 
doubted it, and Senator Plumb charged that by 
collusion the Democratic Commission had man- 
aged to get 72 Democrats appointed out of 77 
special examiners in the Pension Office, Com- 
missioner Oberly, who is an admirable man, 
shows that two years ago, under Republican 
rule, the standard for these examiners was re- 
duced from sixty-five to fifty per cent., and that 
under this rule 767 names were certified in lump, 
with no selection for grade, and that Mr. Dudley 
selected from these 150 Republicans. Then the 
Democrats came in ; Mr. Dudley, in the Pension 
Office, was succeeded by General Black ; but the 
Commissioners remained Republican till very 
lately. Again 150 special examiners were to be 
appoiotcd. First, 72 oid ones, Republicans, were 
reappointed. Then 351 names were certified to 
Mr. Black, most of them from the old list, from 
which Mr, Dudley had selected his Republicans. 
From this list, mostly Democrats, but certified 
by a Republican board, General Black appointed 
26, mostly Democrats, Then 69 more were cer- 
tified to him, and he appointed 26. The remain- 
ing examiners have been appointed since the 
Civil Servics Commission bas become by major- 
ity of members Democratic, and of the 150, 72 
are Republicans, 73 Democrats, and 6 unknown. 
It was a great error of the old Republican Com- 
mission that it reported the whole list; now, 
under a Democratic majority, it has discon- 
tinued the practice of certifying unconditionaliy 
the whole list of eligioles, and has declarea that 
only four names, taken from among those graded 
highest on the eligible register of pension ex- 
amuners, shall be certified for the purpose of 
filliog a vacancy in that grade. A Republican 
bas been appointed Chief Examiner, and both 
parties are assured representatives on the 
boards of examination. Mr. Oberly declares 
that no Republican shall suffer detriment, and 
no Democrat shall receive advantage to his 

chances for appointment on account of his 
politics. This is as it should be. 


..It may not be generally known that the 
Mormon Church not only teaches and practi 
the Faith Cure, but also claims to be the modern 
restorer and apostle of this economical method 
of healing the sick. Itison record in abund- 
ance in the Church books that cases without 
number have been cured of small-pox, cancer, 
consumption, fractures, etc., etc.; while an 
apostle, lately deceased, used to affirm that he 
alone, in the good old days of faith in England 
in 1849—’51, performed more, and more wonder- 
ful cures than Christ himself, raising the dead 
only excepted. But of late sweet oil and the 
prayers of the elders would seem to have lost 
their potency; for not far from Salt Lake, and 
within a few weeks, eight persons died in one 
family of diphtheria, taking no medicine what- 
ever, but having the hands of the priesthood 
laid on them times by the score. 





. Brother H. B. Brumbaugh, of the German 
Baptists (Tunkers) and editor of The Gosple 
Messenger, was guilty of saying that ‘It is to be 
presumed that a man is converted before bap- 
tism, that water baptism has no part in conver- 
sion,” and * that baptism is only the outward 
and tangible sealing of that which is wrought 
within.” For this he was called to account by 
the ecclesiastical authorities, and a committee 
appointed, who have pronounced judgment that 
this doctrine is ‘‘contrary to the teaching of the 
Gospel, as itis understood and taught in the Ger- 
man Baptist or Brethren Church.” But they goon 
to say that Mr. Brumbaugh has explained to them 
that he uses conversion in a certain limited sense 
found in the lexicons. Therefore they excuse 
Brother Brumbaugh, and he publishes their 
finding. We can tell Brother Brumbaugh that 
he was right in the usual sense of the word. 


--The great defalcation in New England 
cotton mill property has called attention to the 
protection which investors have against depreda- 
tions by treasurers. It is clear that Mr. Gray’s 
robberies could not have occurred unless a num- 
ber of parties had been in collusion with him. 
In order to protect themselves against possible 
frauds, all the Boston companies employ an ex- 
Pert accountant to go over the books twice a 
year. The expert employed in the case of the 
corporations of which Mr. Gray was treasurer, 
appears to have been an accomplice of his, and 
declares that he thought it to be his duty not to 
see that the treasurer’s accounts were correct, 
but that his clerke were honest. It seems he 
and the clerks bad known for years of the 





frauds, Somebody has to be trusted, and the 
best system will sometimes fail. 


....- The Southern Churchman is shocked at 
the idea that a woman should “ preach the Gos- 
pel and administer sacraments, without one word 
of approval from Christ or his apostles.” We 
suspect that Christ ordains them now to do all 
the good they can. Eveao the Roman Catho- 
lic Church regards a baptism by a woman as 
valid, and so does everybody else, in certain 
cases. We would like to know if our con- 
temporary thinks there is »ny more sanctity in 
the Lord’s supper than there is in baptism, 
so that only one sex is honorable enough to ad- 
minister it. We remember that our Saviour put 
a great deal more emphasis on the duty of ad- 
ministering baptism than he did on the other 
sacrament. 


....We bave received along and urgent ap- 
peal from the office of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society in behalf of ite treasury. That 
society never goes in debt, except to its officers 
and missionaries, If there is a lack of funds 
they have to wait until the money comes in. 
There is now a surprising and serious failure in 
receipts which has left the socicty about twenty- 
seven thousand dollars in arrears of its pledges, 
The mistionaries must suffer from such a fail- 
ure. We join our word with that of the officers 
in asking that individual friends of this noble 
society will give it immediate aid without wait- 
ing until they get back to their homes, and 
their city churches can take up a contribution 


..--William Gray belonged to a moat honor- 
able Boston family. For that reason among 
other things, he was trusted as treasurer of two 
corporations. He lived extravagantly, though 
not viciously, and made away with over half a 
million of property of these companies, He an- 
ticipated the verdict of the law by following the 
example of Judas and killing himself. That was 
a most suitable and sensible thing for him to 
do,if there is no God and no hereaiter. If in 
this world only we have hope, let those who eat 
and drink, who lie and steal, who take their 
pleasure and ¢rink the wine of self-indulg- 
ence, when they come to the dregs put hemlock 
in and swallow it, 


...»-Christ is the true vine,in that no real,good 
fruit comes except through him. There are 
many other religions, but the true spiritual fruit 
is not to be expected from them. Their branch s 
produce sour fruit, almost worthless fruit, or 
no fruit at all. The branches that grow out of 
Christ produce the best and abundant fruit. 
The history of the world shows this to be trus, 
It is Christianity that has segenerated the world. 
And when we say that good morals and high 
civilization come out of Obristianity we are only 
saying in another form that Christ is the true 
vine. 


....The re-assembling of Parliament has had 
no incidents of note. The Government deter- 
mine to do as little as possible, and to make as 
short a session, spent in voting supplies, as pos- 
sible, and then the longest possible vacation. 
Whether they mean to depend on coercion they 
do not say, but they lean that way. Meanwhile 
a hard winter is before the people, and disturb- 
ances are sure to come which will make a good 
excuse for coercion. There may be difficulty 
with Russia, but it is not likely. 


«--eLhe Belfast Christian Advocate rightly 
enough traces the cause of the Belfast riots back 
to the Home Rule campaign; but oddly enough 
it lays the blame chiefly on the Gladstone Gov- 
ernment. They had no business to propose 
Hcme Rule: but, of course, Lord Churchill had 
the right to put fire to the tow and make the 
Protestants believe they were about tobe en- 
slaved. And it was not the first time that this 
young Tory leader appealed to the passions of 
the Irish. 


...-lt appears, oddly enough, that one of the 
most learned critics of the ballet in England is 
a clergyman, the Rev. Steward Headlam. He 
defends the ballet and thinks it ought to be en- 
couraged instead of frowned upon. He calls it 
an art, and uses the word “divine” and similar 
expressions in connection with it. Mr. Head- 
lam seems to have missed his vocation, some- 
how. He should have been a dancing-master 
instead of a divine. 


.-.A real improvement seems to be provided 
for at Dartmouth College in the relation between 
the Faculty and the Trustees. The Faculty are 
to meet the Trustees before Commencement, 
and confer with them as to the policy of the 
college. Under the general custom only the 
President has the opportunity to meet the Trus- 
tees. It is easy to eee that many cases will occur 
where a real advantage will accrue from such @ 
plan as is now adopted at Dartmouth. 


.-.-As fair specimens of the animus and 
tactics of the Mormon Church in the current 
strife with the Federal Government, as well as 
its most miserable and disheartening non-suc- 
cess, let it be noted that recently, witbin a sin- 
gle week, a “ Jack Mormon” (Gentile with Mor- 
mon pay) editor, was sent to jail for a year for 
& libel upon Judge Zane, and another poor tool 





received five years in the Penitentiary for a 
gross and baseless slander against Judge Powers. 


«.+» The Vowe discredits and seems to disprove 
the sensational story about the Prohibitionists 
(we don’t mean the party so-called), of Mississip- 
pi bulldozing their innocent saloonist foes in the 
local option campaign. Prohibition has had 
great victories in five counties, including that 
in which the capital of the state is located; and 
the best element among the colored people, the 
preachers and teachers of the schools, have been 
earnest against the saloon. 


..The Chung king outrages upon mission- 
aries are only an echo of the Rock Springs, Wyo- 
ming, massacre of Chinamen. We are thankful 
itis so faint an echo. And we are thankful 
China hs sv little of the spirit of revenge, 
She might shut every American missionary out 
of the Empire if she were disposed to follow the 
policy of our Government. 


..Faulk County, Dakota, has no bonded in- 
debtedness ; the district court has never had any 
criminal cases from that county, and the judge 
has never had occasion to hold a session of 
court there. The reason is this: Faulk County 
has never bad a licensed saloon within its bor- 
dere. But it has twenty-four Sunday-schools, 
with a thousand members. 


....The W.C. T. U. of Montreal, Canada, 
have established a reading-room for working 
girls. It is handsomely fitted ump and adorned 
with pictures and flowers. Here the girls can 
spend the noon hour, read, and rest, Some of 
the ladies are always present to give the girls a 
warm welcome, 


..-The Democrats and Republicans of Tennes- 
see have nominated two brothers for Governor. 
Their father is said to be a Probibitionist,and it is 
suggeated that he be the candidate of that party. 
Both the old parties have pronounced in favor 
of submitting Prohibition to the vote of the 
people of the state. 


.- Prohibition probibits in most counties in 
Kansas. According to reports received by the 
Attorney General frcm seventy-two of the eighty- 
five counties, eighty per cent. of the arrests for 
liquor-selling resulted in conviction, and only 
fitty per cent, of arrests for other crimes, 


....And still they come. So far this year 
884 Mormon emigrants have landed in Castle 
Garden, and not less than 700 more are soon to 
foliow. Add 200 as the not unlikely addition 
from the South and other quartera, and we have 
some 1800 recruits for the Uiah iniquity. 





TO OUR READERS. 

We desire to urge those of our readers 
whose subscriptions are expiring during the 
hot weather, to renew them, as otherwise 
they will surely lose in every number many 
things of great interest and value to them. 
We shall be glad to change the address of 
any subscriber upon the receipt of a postal 
card giving the old and the new address. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION: 


One month.......§ .80/One year....... .@ 8. 
Three months... .75)Two years....... 5 
Four moaths.... 1.00/Three years... . 7 
Six monthbs....... 1.60|/Four years..... 8. 
Nine months.... 2.25)Five years..... 10. 


OLUB RATES. 





Two subscriptions............++ -+++$82.50 each. 
Three sa senisnseneeibanente 2.388 *§ 
Four ” cabeonsateniaaiiah 2.12 * 
Five * inn, aa 


Any number over five at $2.90 each. 

Sample copies of Tae INDEPENDENT will 
be sent free to any address. 

Our object in offering Tuk INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one. Each 
member of such a club pays $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents ya club terms, but 

special rates will be ished them upon 
application. 

We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expira- 
tion, so that no numbers of the paper may be 
lost by them. 

All subscriptions are stopped at the ex- 
piration of the time paid ies but if it is 
not convenient for a subscriber to re- 
pew his su — promptly at its ex- 
piration, we shall take pleasure in continu- 
ing his paper if so requested. We shall be 
glad to furnish any person with specimen 
copies, for the purpose of raising clubs or 
otherwise. The club terms of Tue Inpr- 
PENDENT are 80 very favorable that it is a 
very easy matter to raise a club by simply 
presenting the case to would-be subscribers. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for one 
or more papers or magazines, in connection 
with Tue INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by ordering from our Club-List, which list 
will be sent free to pete ent person asking for it. 
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A WORD ABOUT CLOTHES. 

“ Waar shall I wear?" is a question that every man, 
woman, and child ask themselves many times during 
the year. The attention of all such is called to Dr. 
Jaeger's Sanitary Woolen System Oo., of 87 and 829 
Broadway, this city. The beneficial results from wear- 
ing clothing made from pure wool is now becoming a 
leading sanitary question, and much valuable infor- 
mation may be obtained by subscribers of Tux In- 
DEPENDENT by writing for information regaiding 
this at the above address. Anideaof the large busi- 
ness done by the company may be obtained by read- 
ing the half-page advertisement that appeared last 
week on the outside page. The business of the Dr. 
Jaeger Sanitary Woolen System Co, is managed, not 
by acompany of women, as our types through mis. 
take said last week, but by Col, L. C. Hopkins, a gen- 
tleman of large businese experience and ‘well known 
in this city and in the West. Dry goods men in dif- 
ferent parts of the country are now examining the 
merits of these goods, A fair examination and a fair 
trial is all that is needed to have this system of 
clothing generally introduced throughout the coun- 
try. 





SARATOGA. 


ExtTRaots trom the letters of the Rev. Dr. Theo. L. 
Cuyler, read as follows: 


“For many summers I have been nappy to commend 
this wonderful water to the public. I hope to drink 
it for twenty summers more.” 

“It takes hold like a good sermon.” 

“ It will go to the right spot.” 

“Bince Icannot gotothe Spring, it is a capital 
thing that the Spring can come to me. I have 
written » great deal in favor of ‘Hathorn water,’ but 
have never said a word too much in praise of it.” 

The Rey. Dr. J. P. Newman, of Washington, D, C., 
wrote Aug, lst, 18%, as follows: 

“* The Hathorn Spring has been to me the water of 
life. Ihave used it daily for more than a year, It 
has not lost its virtue, It accomplished its mission 
in me, During a year and a half I suffered from bi- 
liary calouli as very few could suffer. Sweet oi] re- 
Heved me of these formations and the Hathorn water 
bas removed the cause. A torpid liver, the accretions 
of gali stones, a deranged stomach and inastive intes- 
tines, brought me to the verge of the grave. But this 
remedial water, a pint each morning, taken warm and 
before breakfast, has been blessed to the regular and 
healthy action of my whole system. Thank God for 
this fountain of life,” 





Rev: J. Bumper Lincoln, of Wilton, N. H., writes: 
“I find, in my experience, your water is the best 
restorative 1 nave ever used when debilitated, I am 
now in my eighty-fifth year, and still able todo some 
ministerial work, and enjoying a pleasant old age. 


Dr. H. P. C. Wilson, 46 Park Avenue, Baltimore, 
Md , in a letter to the Spring, under date of May 12th, 
1818, said, referring to the Hathorn water: 

“ I was the first physician in Balt/more to introduce 
it here, and there is nothing that I use more in my 
practice, or more in my family. I drink a halt or 
whole bottle every morning.” Eleven years sfter he 
commends the water as follows, in his letter of Sept. 
92d, 1884: “I drink it every morning: have drank a 
bottle every morning (with but tew exceptions) for 
eleven years. Toit lam indebted tor the excellent 
health which I now enjoy.” 


Itfrees the system from impurities and at the 
sams time tones it up like magic. Its judicious use 
has in thousands of cases dispelled dyspepsia, stimu- 
lated the torpid liver, invigorated the digestive 
organs, raised the spirits cf the despondent and re- 
stored the flush of health to those who were suffering 
under various forms of disease. It is Nature's sov- 
ereign source of rosy cheeks, translucent com- 
plexions, and high health. Hathorn water is ex- 
tolled by pbysicians, professional people and ladies 
and gentlemen as a corrector of disordered diges- 
tion, with its attendant train of troubles, 


The reader can make no better investment than to 
ordér to-day a case of Hathorn water. You can buy a 
case of four dozen pints for say six and one-half to 
seven dollars of your merchant, grocer or druggist— 
apvywhere in the United States. If you prefer, send 
your order direct te the Spring for it. 


A GRAND HUDSON RIVER TRIP. 


Tue palace steamers Albany end C. Vibbard leave 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn Ses mnex), af u ‘ m. Ves- 
try Street, N. Y., at 8:40 t Twenty- 
second Street, at 9. me. for yt hy: naratogs and 





Excursions are alao made daily to 
Newburgh, returning by down boat, 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 5TH. 
JE3Us THE TRUE VINE.—Jouy XV, 1—16. 





Nores.—'* True vine,”"—The vine which best 
performs its office. **My Father is the 
husbandman.”’—In this relation Christ associa eg 
himself with bi« disciples rather than with the 
Father. The Father is the busbandman, while 
Christ and bis disciples form the vine and its 
bravches, Christ bas his double office, divine 
and hamap,and one passage will empharize one, 
and another ‘he other offic-. ——-—“* Nvery branch 
in me.’—Besides these there are other braucues 
not in me, but in Satan, which he does not 
speak of. The branches in him correspond tothe 
** gold, silver, pre-ious stones, wood, bay, stub 
ble,” built on the true foundation.———"’ He 
paketh it away.”—Such a branch loses its union 
with Cprist, and sbould be cut off from bis 
Churcb.———"* He cleanseth it.”—The Revieed 
Version changes “‘purgeta” to “‘cleanteth,” so a8 
to connect it with the word * clean ” just beluw; 
as it is the eame word in Greck,and the connec- 
tion is lost in the Old Version, which has 
* purgeth” and * clean.” The vine is cleansed 
by pruning, the Curistian by teaching or by suf- 
fering. —-—"‘ Clean because of the word.”— 
Corist’s words had disabused them of their false 
hopes, and had divappointed them.———"* Abide 
in me ”—In their disappointment they would be 
tempted to give up all their faith in him, woen 
they saw him tried and killed,———" The same 
beareth much fruit”—In good done, If the disciples 
had gee back all their great work woull have 





been lost. ————* They are burned "—This implies 
the destruction of those who withdraw from 
Chri«t, ———** Ask whatsoever ye will.”” — The 


promise is exvreseed 1n the most uslimited form. 
——** So shail ye be my disciples.”"—Only that way 
can they prove their dismipleship.———"' Abide ye 
in my love.” ~The command to abide 18 repeateds 
as expressing the danger of their talling away 
—___—"* ] have kept my Father's commandment.’ 
—By coming to the world to teach, aud by suffer- 
iug death._——-** My joy.”—Such joy as I have 
in keeping the Father's commandment, and 
which is not dimmed by suffering.———"* Your 
joy may be Sulfilled."—May be completed, made 
full in ot edience.———* As I have loved you's 
—Even unto death.———-** For his friends "— 
We were sinvere, but have become his friends 
through his suffering love.———‘ All things 

. Thave made known unto you.”— Ail usetuy 
things as to duty avu religion. -—--*J chose you.” 
—He bere explains what was the fruit-bearing 
he had in miad when be chose them in Galilee to 
be his di-ciples. * That ye should go and bear 
fruit.”—They were to bear the fruit rather than 





bimeelf. The fruit grows on the branches, not 
on the stock. Obrist made few disciples ; they 
made many.——" That whatsoever ye shail 
ask.” 


In«truction. —God ia the busbandmap. He sent 
the Son, He founds the Churcb, He is supreme, 
It is not simply Curist's Church, but the Fath- 
er’s Church also. 

A vine is treated in two ways. The husband- 
man examines it in the spring, when the buds 
form, and when he sees branches with no clua- 
ters on them he cuts them off as worthless. 
That is one way. Then when the clusters of 
bude have all formed, he cleanseth or purgeth 
the branch; not by cutting it, but by pinching 
off the end or a leaf bere or there, 80 as to throw 
ali the strength into the fruit. This is a kindly 
office, like that God does for us by Christ's teach- 
ing, #0 as to make us bear more fruit. 

Chriat’s word is the great agent for purifying 
the life. A man who keeps thinking of Christ’s 
commands cannot hve a worthlese, useless life. 
Christ's teachiag makes one go about doing good 
as he did. 

The great instruction of this lesson is that of 
fruit-bearing. and of fruit-bearing by remaining 
in vital relation t» Christ. There is nothing else 
worth while but to bear fruit. A vine or branch 
that does not bear fruit is worthless, It cum- 
bers the ground, and should be removed and 
burnt. But that fruit will not be produced ex- 
cept in Christ, Out of Christ the fruit is bad, 
or there is none. 

We must not be afraid of the cleansing pro- 
cess. Ibe good branch must be cleansed. The 
bark must be scraped, the useless buds rubbed 
off, ends clipped, and everything done to perfect 
the fruit, So we must seek teaching, and suffer 
even sorrow and disappointment in our search 
after fruit bearing. 

Especially in time of temptation and trouble 
should we warn ourselves, as Christ then warned 
bis disciples,not to lose our hold and faith iu him. 
They were in especial danger. Peter did deny 
bim. All the dieciples forsook bim and fled. 
Then is the time for us to hold fast to oar faith 
in the love of God. 

The uolimitec promise to the branches has 
reference to their bearing fruit. Is does not 
heve reference to apy:bing outside of the 
braoch’s business. There is no promise that if 
they wish tu. produce leaves, or anything else 
than fruit, their requests willbe granted. The 
disciples, when they received this fromise, were 
jast star ing out to do a defioite work for the 
establishment of the Christian Church, That 
was the only thiag they were expected to have 


anv desire for. Bowe can expect answer to 
prayer in whatever we ask in that line, a 





Personalities, 


....When Captain Riehard Mercy, of Salem, 
Mass. (who lately died), was in F ji, m its early 
end cannibaiistic period, he was seized by a 
band of patives, and doomed to their soup-pot 
and primitive but serviceable spit. With much 
presence of mind Captain Mircy rolled up bis 
trousers and stuck a knife into his cork leg! 
Thereat arose a murmur of alarm and disap- 
pointment. A white man who was as tuugh as 
that was pot apt to develop into tid-bits! But 
when, amid their jabbering, Captain Marcy pro- 
ceeded to unscrew this leg, it was far roo much 
for the open-mouthed and simple-minded audi 
ence. He was sccounted not only tough, but 
tubu ; and rowed off unmol: sted. He often told 
this experience with much amusement. 


....-The whole of the busy political life of 
Copen!-General Booker, on whom the Queen will 
confer the Kuigbt Commandersbip of tte Order 
of St. Michael and St. George, has been led in 
eur country. He was the firat consul to San 
Francisco, and there remained without inter- 
ruption till his coming to this city. He is high- 
ly esteemed at home anJ abroad. 


...The Supreme Court has devided adversely 
in the long contest over the codicil to the will of 
Mr. Samuel Wood, of thia city, by which he lett 
a large sum to found here a College of Music. 
Nothing more will be done in the matter. The 
estate has greatly dimioished in value, and now 
is but little over half a million of dollars in 
value. So ends a long fight. 


...-Tbe Archdnchess Valerie,daughter of the 
Austrian Emperor, is engaged to a Prince of 
Saxony, avd it is officiaily announced that 
Archduke Otto, son of Charles Louis, brotber of 
His Majesty, will wed the Princess Marie Joac- 
phine, daughter of Prince George of Saxony. 
This marriage will take place in the early part 
of October. 


--.-The famous Chang, so long exhibited by 
Mr. P. T. Barnum, as hia dignified “* Chincse 
Giant,” bas retired from public life. He is to be 
married next month, has bought a good tea-buasi- 
ness in this city, near Thirty-Seventh Street, on 
Broadway, and will sell tea and Chinese goods, 


....The neglect to honor the memory of Thiers 
by « public monument is again the subject of 
comment and criticism, The fine statue by M. 
Clesinger has not been set up, al hough 1t 18 
completed, The Marseilles people are mooting a 
public subssription for a memortal in that city, 


..- During bis recent absence in Europe,the Rev. 
Phillips Brooks positively declined to receive 
his salary installment, and ordered it put to the 
credit of the church funds, He also pays about 
$500 each year for the privilege of securing free 
seats to poorer members of bis congregation. 


.-.-It is bard to tell whether the Pope is as ill 
as is ramored or not. The whole state of 
bis health bas lately been involved injmystery, 
and just how delicate it is only a few officials 
could testify to,and they certainly are just the 
ones who will not. 


....When the Crown-Prince of Germany in. 
jured his hand, the other day while driving, he 
went immediately to the nearest public hospital 
and had the member dressed there, rather than 
submit to the etiquette of sending for a court 
rurgeon, 


....General Sheridan has been most cordially 
welcomed throughout Obio. His aged mother 
was especially delighted with her son’s reception 
at the town of Somerset, where she resides, and 
whither he went expressly to visit her. 


....Mr, Frederick Vanderbilt is presently to 
be the owner of the most expensive and beauti- 
fal yacht in the world—even the ‘‘ Namouna” 
and the * Atlanta” yielding the palm to a craft 
that will cost at least $460,000, 


...-The Rev. Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, cele- 
brated on Saturday hia sixty-fifth birthday— 
the fortieth anniversary of his pastorate over 
the Church of the Pilgrims. 


--»-Mr. Joseph Cook has been entertaining 
Profeseor Park, of Andover, Miss F. E. Willard 
and other guests at his Lake George beme. 


....Mrs. Martha J. Lamb is in Saratoga. Mr. 
Robert Grant is in Canada. Professor W. J. 
Rolfe is traveling in Switzerland. 


...»President Grévy is leas well than in the 
early summer. It 1s very probable that he will 
not live through the year. 


----[t 18 feared that Mrs. Paul Hamilton 
Hayne cannot recover from the shock of her 
husband’s death, 


..-»Henry M. Stanley has gone to Hombourg 
for the waters. He is much better than last 
month. 


----President Cleveland’s house will not be 
refitted and ready for occupancy till October. 


.-«“* Parson Brownlow” left g wife, who still 
survives him, at Knoxville, Tenn. 





Bedbles 


.---The barber tests the humidity of the bair 
by his bayrumeter. 


..-The position of Captain in the Salvation 
Army is not always a sinner cure. 


...."*What is stronger than woman’s love?” 
asks a poem just received. Has the author ever 
tried Limburger? 


.... It seems that the “‘ Gate City” struck on 
the rocks of Robinson’s point. That was what 
probably bothered the Crew so, 


...-A graveyard in County Cork has the fo- 
lowing notice over ita eutrance gate: * Only 
«be dead who live 1n this parish are buried here.” 


...-Ttestaurant Matron: “I want you girls to 
tix up a littie extra and look as pretty as you cap. 
Waiter girls: “Is the butter bad again?” ‘No; 
the meat’s tough.” 


...'*Grandpa,” said Teddy, as the old gen- 
tleman woke up from a loud-sounding after- 
dinner vap, “if you would give your nose a 
spoonful of paregoric, don’t you think you could 
put it to sleep, too?” 


...-To be the tole possessor of a secret is fre- 
quently a source of uohappiuess, For in- 
stance: ® man knows he is a great man; no 
one else knows it, and he is miserable in con- 
sequence, 


....'*Is your son studying the languages?” in- 
quired the visitor of Mrs. Bently, whose son 
George is at college. “Oh! yes,” Mrs. Bently 
replied. “It was ouly yesterday that he writ 
home for money te buy a German student lamp 
and a French clock.” 


....Genlleman (outside the Polo grounds): 
“Sonny, is there a game going on inside?” 
Small Boy: “Yes, sir.” Gentleman: * Are you 
certain? I don’t bear apy howls, or hoote, or 
hisses.” Small Buy: ‘* Dat’s cause Suluvan’s 
empirin’ de game.” 


....Ponsonby: “What! no fishing or boat- 
ivg?” Proprietor of Humpback House: **Nary.” 
“No bathiug. of course?” ‘Certainly not.” “I 
guess I won’t stay. You have not a single at- 
traction.” ‘Yes I have, There’s a girl atopping 
here who’s worth half a mullion, She is all 
aloneavud”—, “Give mea cheap room on the 
third floor.” 


.-. Arecent advertisement contains the fol- 
lowing: *‘If the gentleman who keeps the shoe 
atore with a red bead will return the umbrella 
of a young lady with whalebone ribs and an 
iron handle to sla’e-roofed grocer’s shop, be will 
hear of something to his advantage, as the same 
is the gift of a deceased mother now no more 
with the name engraved on it.” 


....One of the banners diaplayed at Mr. Glad- 
stone’s reception in Edinburgo the other day 
bure the foliowing couplet: 

“ Great is thy power and great thy fame; 
Far kenn’d and noted is thy name.” 
The motto had been slily furaished by a Tory, 
and it had been hanging uo ali day before it was 
iound that it was the opening couplet of Burns’s 
** Address to the Devil.” 


...“* Bay, Milus, when air yer gwine ter name 
yer new boy?” a Negro, upon meeting an ac- 
quaintance, asked. ** Done named him.” * Dat 
so?” ‘Yea, sir.” ** Hopes yer gin him er big 
neme.” ‘I did. Named Lim arter a big Con- 
gressman.” ‘* Whas does yer call him?” ** Oieo- 
margarine Bll.” ‘ Dat’s right. Name him 
arter de statesmen an’ de folke kain say dat he’s 
er slouch, Dat generman what yer named him 
arter hil’ de whole Congress fur a laung time, 
an’ o’ cose mus’ be er smart man,” 


...“*W’y, how yer do, Nancy?” said old 
Hester, addressing old Sanderson’s daughter. 
“Didn’t yer git married last Sadday night?”’ 
“No. The weddin’ dat come off divn’t take 
place.” ‘* Whafo’ didn’t it, gai?” ** Well, ’case 
der warn’t but thirteen present.” ‘* All foolish- 
ness. You oughtenter b’lebe in no sich foolish 
*apicion ez dat. I’vlar ter goodness, yer makes 
me ershamed o’ yer puttin’ offer weddin’ jes’ 
bekase der want but thirteen dar. W’y n’s yer 
sen’ out an’ inguce de fo’teenf pusson ter come.” 
** Well, daddy did go out an’ beg him ter come,” 
“ Well, w’y n’t yer go ahvad an’ let bim erlone?” 
**Couldn’t.” “Why?” * ’Case de fo’.eenf man 
was the pusson what had promised ter marry 
me. I tells yet, Aunt Carisy, thirteen is bad 
luck.” 

....A colored man on whose head the snows 
of many winters have fallen invested a quarter 
in a watermelon at the City Hall Market yester- 
day and carried it across the street to a shady 
spot. He cut it open to tind it perfectly green, 
and three or four men near by raised a laugh at 
his expense. ‘‘W waat’sde mutter wid you?” 
asked the old man es he looked up, ‘Your 
melon is green,” replied one, ‘Gem'len, am 
any of you ‘quainted wid my habits?” he se- 
verely continued. Noone was. ‘Den you hold 
onabit. When you has got tokaow me you 
may diskiver dat it am mv habit at dis sezun of 
de y’ar to come down on de ma’ket an’ select @ 
green watermelyon an’ devour ttto git 





my stomaeh toned up fur de campaign.” 
And he went coolly to work and got b meelf 
ou.side of everything but toe rinds, and those 
he gnawed so close that nothing was left for the 
buys. 


Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 


BUILER. J. H., Vincennes, Ind., accepts call to 
Covington, Ky. 


LAWREN®E, A., ord, at East Nassau, N. Y., 
Aug. 11 











PROBERT, T. C., Ironton, called to Pleasant 
Ritge, O 

SMITH, J. D., Beverly Farms, Mass., accepts 
call to Oil Ci y, Penn, 

STEVENS, E. A., D.D., Rangoon, Burmab, died 
receotly. 

WHEELER, C. H., Pittefield, N. H., accepts call 
to Attleboro’, Mass, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BAKER, Erurarm B., Sutton, Neb., resigns. 

BASCOM, Gronce 8.. Vermillion, Dak., accep‘s 
cali to Siiver Lake cb., Min»eapolis, Minn. 

BREED, D. Payson, Portland. Mich., called to 
Argevtiue anu Orange, Kan. 

CARRI(K, Cuarxes W., Frankfort, accepts call 
to L: rov, Micp, 

CASH, Exisan, Westminster, Cal., accepts call 
to take charge of a new field near Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

CHASE, James B, Sioux Citv, accepts call to 
Huil (tormerly Pattersonvilte), la, 

CLARK, D. W., Hartford, Conn., accepts call to 
Sou hampton, Mass, 

EMBLETON, Joun 8., Severy, Kan., resigns. 

HAMPTON, Witt1am §8., Franklin, called to 
Riverton, Neo. 

HARLOW, Revsen W., Winona, accep‘s call to 
Wiscoy, Minn. 

KERN, ANDREW, German ch., Grand View, Ia., 
r- signs. 

MEAD, Wi1118 W., Clarion, Is., resigns to go to 
Marasp, lurk-y, a8 a wissiunary. 

MILLARD, Warton B., Biue Island, Ill., called 
to Cia'r, Mich. 

PERRY, W. J., called to Onekama, Mich. 

RIEDINGER, Jacos P., Grafton,acc2pts call to 
Fi diay, O. 

RAY, Cuarues B, died recently in New York 
City. 

SINKS, P. W., Berea, O.. accepts call to Har- 
pr Ave. cn., D- trvit, Mich. 

STAPLETON, Rosert, Muble Rapids, Mich., 
resigns. 

TEBGECs, Arntuur H., Dodge Center, called to 
Giencoe, Miua. 

THURSTON, Oakey B., Standish, accepts call 
to Ruduey aud Mecos.a, Mich. 

1YLER, Henry F., called to Pugrim ch., Sioux 
Cioy, Ia. 

VOGELER, Henry, Warrenville, N. J., accepts 
cali 0 Gi rman cn, at Graud View, Ia. 

WEB3IER, Ouin W., called to Lebanon, N. Y. 

WILLIAMS, Horace R., Vermoatville, called to 
Galesburg, Mich. . 

WING, Prest n B, Freeport, Me., called to 
Hopkinvop, Mass, 


LUTHERAN. 
FOLK, E. L., Fincastie, Va.. accepts call to Ad- 
aisuv, SuMe'set Co,, Penn. 
HENNIGHAUSEN, F. P., address, 518 South 
Sbarp S8t., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALENKER,WJames O., accepis call to Zion’s 
ch,, Camaqua, Penn, 


PRFSBYTERIAN, 


BEATTIE, Geo. A., Sedalia, Mo., accepts cal! to 
Lansing, Mich. 

BURGHARDI, Peter H., died recently in 
Wasbivgton, D. U., aged 77. 

CAMPBELL, Ranvoutrs, died recently in Row- 
jev, Mass., aged 77. 

FRAZEE, Joun H., Franklin, acce pts call to Riv- 
erton, N. Y. 

GALLOWAY, O. P., called to Harrodsburg, Ky. 

MACLEAN, Joun, D.D., LL.D., died recently in 
Princeton, N. J., agea 87. 

MEASE, D. J., Sandusky, accepts all to Mans- 
fielu, O. 

SAWERS, E. H., Scotch ch., Chicago, IIl., ac- 
cepts cali 1o London, Ont., Canada. 

STANLEY, F. J., Charieston, W. Va., called to 
Laramie, Weoming T. 

STORER, Freperick A. 8., called to Harris- 
burg, Penn. 

WILDS, J. T., D.D., accepts call to Aurora, N. ¥ 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


DAVIS, Jozx, Paris, accepts call to Trinity cb., 
Camden, N. Y. 

FISKE, Auzent A., Harvard, accepts call to Aus- 
tan, Iu. 

HARDING, ALFRED, address, 8. Paw’s House, 
Bal imure, Md. 


HILL, Gronae 8., removes to Exete * 
SILL, cHomas H., address, Great Barrington 
Mass. 
MISCELLANEOUP. 


BALL, Franxurn, D.D . (Meth. Epis.), died re- 
cently 10 Lowanda, Penn. 

BELLEVILLE, 8. 8.. Methodist, died recently 
at Winslow, N 

CAMPBELL, Joun (Meth, Epis.), Five Point® 
Mission, New York Civy, diea recently, aged 
sixty-eight, 

COAN, A. W., (Meth. Epis.), died recently at 
Enon, O. 

GULICK. J. G., Methodist, died recently at 
Penn Yann, N. Y. 

TORBET, Ausznt, (Meth. Epie.), called to Eagl 
Grove, Is. wera 

WATKIN, Jamz, (Meth. Epis.>, New South 
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Financial, 


QUESTIONS IN REGARD TO 
SILVER. 





A CORRESPONDENT requests us to answer 
two ques‘ions in regard to the coinage cf 
silver dollars in this country under the law 
of 1878, the first of whick reads as follows: 
“What will follow the continucd coinage 
of the silver dollar?” 

We answer that we do not know ali the 
things that will ensue from such coinage; 
but if the coinage be continued sufficiently 
long to produce its full effects, then the 
following results, to a very high degree of 
certainty, will be the consequences thereof : 
1. The constant increase of these dollars 
in the Treasury of the United States, be- 
cause the people do not want them for 
prac ical use, will at length compel the 
Government to pay them out, at tbeir 
nominal value, in liquidating its liabilities, 
including the interest and principal of the 
public deb:; and this will force such dol- 
lars upon the acceptance of the people, 
whether they want tuem or not, 2. When 
the Government is compelled to take this 
course, silver dollars, now not worth more 
than seventy-three cents on the dollar, will, 
by a well-known law, become practically 
the standard in which all values, in both 
commcdities and debts, will be computed ; 
and thus the country will, to all intents 
and purposes, become mono-metallic 
on the silver basis, with that basis 
uncertain and constantly fluctuating 
in value. 8, Gold will be virtually demone- 
tized, and be bought and sold as _merchan- 
dise, and be largely exported to other coun- 
tries; and thus gold will, in this coun'ry, 
for the must part, be withdrawn from mon- 
etary use, a was the fact during the late 
War, aod for years afterward. 4. All mon- 
etary contracts payable in dollars, whether 
public or priva e, will be scaled down to 
the depreciated and depreciating silver 
standard; and this willbe a wrong to the 
rights of creditors, and practical repudia- 
tion on the part of the Government, im- 
pairing its credit and good name at home 
and abroad. 5. Tne foreign trade of the 
country, especial y with those nations in 
which gold is the standard of value, wiil be 
seriously embarrassed acd harmed; and this 
will injuriously sffect our domestic trade. 
6. All branches of trade and commerce, and 
all industries requiring the investment of 
capital, will be turown iato such a state of 
uncertainty and doubt as to intimidate 
business operations, and prevent the un- 
dertaking of new enterprises. 7. The 
prices of commodities as computed in silver 
will be inflated and fluctuating, with- 
out a corresponding rise in the rate of 
wages; and this will be a severe and op- 
pressive bardship to all the wage-earners of 
thecouatry. 8. The other great nations of 
the eartb, as they have hi'herto done, will 
simply look on, and let the people of the 
United States try to tneir heart’s content 
the experiment of making water rua up hill 
by the power of statute law. 

Such are some of the things which, as 
Wwe apprehend the matter, ‘will fullow the 
continued coinage of the silver dollar.” 
We tink the coinage to be & fraud on the 
part of the Guvernment, because viola'ive 
of the very first principles of honest coin- 
uge, and at the same time fraught with 
serious evils to the country, which ere this 
would have been upon us but for tae con- 
servative and judicious course of those who 
have managed the Treasury Department of 
the United States, but which no amount of 
Wisdom on their part can always prevent, 
Provided the ** coinage of the silver dollar” 
under the existing law be indefinitely con- 
linued. For these reasons we opposed the 
law in the outset, and have heen opposed 
to it ever since, and expect to continue the 
Opposition, A sham dollar is simply a 
cheat, alike wrong in principle and bad in 
policy. 

The other question of our correspondent 
reads thus: ** What will follow the suspen. 
sion of the coinage of the silver dollar?” 
Our first answer to this question is that, if 
Wwe are right as to the evils naturally en- 
suing from the continuance of this coinage, 
hen these evils, so far as they have already 
occurred, will be stopped where they are, 
and, 80 far as they would occur from the 
eontinuance, they wiil be prevented. This 





is the main reason upon which the friends 
of a sound and stable currercy plant them- 
selves in opposing the continuance of this 
coinage. They propose to arrest the action 
of a cause whica, in their judgment, por- 
tends harm to the country; and, ia their 
discussion of the subject, they have con- 
fined themselves mainly to this one aspect 
of the question. This is the one aspect 
that is prominent before the public mind. 

The question as to what shall be done 
with reference to the silver dollars already 
coined, is an important question, aud will 
come up in its place for consideration 
when the preliminary and primary question 
is settled, whether the coinage shall be 
continued or not. If this question were 
settled against the continuance of such 
coinage, then Congress might stop there 
for the time being and wait for further 
light, or might by legislation make some 
provision in regard to these dollars. It 
might direct them to be recoined, and, by 
increasing their weight, make them honest 
dollars, or it might convert a portion of 
them into the fractional silver currency of 
the country, as suggested by the Hon. 
Hugh McCulloch, or it might make a place 
for them in the general circulation of the 
country by the withdrawal of all small 
notes below a certain denomination, or it 
might treat them as virtually a fractional 
currency, and make them redeemable in 
gold. 

We are not prepared at this moment to 
say what, in respect to silver dollara al- 
ready coined, will or should follow ‘ the 
suspension of the coinage of the silver dol- 
lar.” This is not now the question between 
the silver men and the advocates of asound 
and stable currency. The question between 
them is whether the coivage shall be con- 
tinued uatil the evils, as the latter claim, 
and as we have briefly indicated, shail be 
upon the country in their full force. Let 
this question be eettled against continu- 
ance; and these evils,s> far as they ara 
future, will be averted. Then the disposal 
of the existing silver dollars—which will 
be an important question, becoming graver 
with every such dollar that is added—will 
be in order. Firmly believing tbat public 
sentiment willin the end demand and se- 
cure a “‘suspension of the cvuinage of the 
silver dollar,” we bave nodoubt that Con- 
gress will be compel'ed to make some pro- 
vision in respect to the dollars already 
coined. Precisely what that provision 
should be can be best determined after the 
suspension has been gained. The urgent 
pont now is to remove a cause that 
threatens serious evils in the future. 





THE TRADE DOLLAR. 


Tue fifteenth section of the act of Con. 
gress of February 12th, 1873. declared that 
the silver coins of the United States shall 
be a trade dollar, a half-dollar, a quarter- 
dollar and a ten-cent piece, and that these 
coins shall be a legal tender for any amount 
not exceeding five dollars. Trade dollars 
had, at the time of this declaration, been 
coined for about three years and a half, 
and some fifteen millions of them had been 
coined. By a joint resolution of Congress, 
passed on the 22d of July, 1876, trade dol- 
lars were deprived of their legal-tender 
quality; and after this some twenty mil- 
lions more of these dollars were coined 
before the coinage was entirely discon- 
tinued. The Mint report of 1879 shows 
that, from 1873 to 1879, about six millions 
of trade dollars were, after October, 1877, 
coined at the Mint in Sau Francisco, and 
that not one-third of this amount was ex- 
ported, and that the remainder went into 
circulation in this country. There are, 
according to the last report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, about seven mil- 
lions of these dollars in this country, five 
millions of them being in the hands of the 
people, and the remainder held by seven 
hundred national banks. 

‘These trade dollars, purporting on their 
face to be coins of the United States, and 
declared by law to be such, contain each 420 
graios of standard silver, which is seven and 
a half grains more than the amount put into 
the standard silver dollar. Astbe laws now 
stand, they are not money but simply 
coined silver bullion, without any legal-ten- 
der power. The intention of Congress in 

originally authorizing the coinage of these 








dollars was undoubtedly to facilitate the 
exportation of silver to China; but no such 
intention was expressed in the law, and it 
was carried into effect in a very bungling 
manner. The inscription upon these coins, 
the title “dollars” given to them, the be- 
stowal upon them of limited legal-tender 
power in this country, and their inclusion 
in the list of ‘‘coins of the United States” 
had the natural effect of getting them into 
circulation among the people as money, 
whatever may have been the intention of 
Congress in authorizing their coinage. 
Such, to a very considerable extent, was 
the result in point of fact. 

We are of the opinion, in the light of all 
the circumstances, that Congress ought 
not to lesve these trade dollars in their 
present anomalous condition. They might 
by law be made exchangeable for standard 
silver dollars, or for half-dollars, dollar for 
dollar, with the necessary provision to pre- 
vent those that have been exported from 
being brought back to this country. Thie, 
as it seems to us, would simply be justice 
in respect to those who hold these do!lars 
in this country. The dollars thus redeemed 
might be recoined into standard silver dol- 
lars or into half-dollars. ‘The Government's 
treatment of the trade dollar is not at all 
creditable to either its wisdum or justice. 





THE BANKERS ON SILVER 
COINAGE. 


Tue bankers of the country, at the last 
convention of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, expressed, «8s follows, their opinion 
in regard to the continued coinage of sham 
silver dollurs : 





‘*Whereas the American Bankers’ Association 
embraces in its membership men of every politi- 
cal party, as well as those who acknowledge no 
party obligations, it has in all its conventions 
carefully avoided all mere party and politicai 
questions, re presenting, as it doer, the business 
public as well as the customers and stockhold- 
ers of banks, it again emphatically gives warn- 
ing of impending danger to the whole country 
in the continued coinage of silver dollars under 
the act of 1878. While we fully reccgnize the 
fact that both silver and gold are required as 
the money of the land, we believe thas neither 
should be coived in such ratio that the other 
will be driven out of general use. We repudiate 
the idea so often maintained, that banks and 
bankers oppoee the continued coinage of silver 
dollars on account of self interest; but, on the 
contrary, we here assert that they have no spe- 
eial interest in any one kind of coin more than 
avother, eo long as each diecharges ite legiti- 
mate purpose as money. We believe all persons 
having limited means, and particularly earners 
of wages, will most largely suffer when the 
threatened evils shall come. We, therefore, 
earnestly appeal to all boards of trade, chambers 
of commerce, and civil and political associations 
of every kind, to make persistent effurts to se- 
cure a repeal of the law or the suspension of 
the coinage of such silver do)lars.” 

This declaration, which was unanimously 
adopted by the convention, is in exact line 
with previous declarations of the Bankers’ 
Association. The Association has uniformly 
put itself on record as opposed to the sham 
silver dollar. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS, 


ThE prominent features in the local 
money market during the week have been 
the wide fluctuations of rates and the in- 
creasing demand for money. The supply 
of funds has not been as liberal as hereto- 
fore, which has resulted in a slight strin- 
gency and operated more directly in its 
influence upon mercantile borrowers, In 
speculative circles money was worth what 
it would bring, consequently the rates ran 
up to high figures. Reports from the 
principal financial centers of the country 
indicate that money has been in active de- 
mand and commanded higher rates of 
interest than for sometime. The supply, 
however, has been adequate to the needs of 
borrowers, and no stringency has been 
experienced outside of the local market. 
Should the present high rates of interest 
that prevail in the local market 
continue, there is no doubt but in- 
creased supplies will be attracted from 
otber sources, which will tend to 
relieve the needs and reduce the rates. Dis- 
counts are now higher than for several 
years, and while the banks are not refusing 
accommodation to their regular custom- 
ers, they have necessarily been obliged to 
husband their resources and discriminate 











much more closely in accepting loans. 
Call loans at the steck exchange and bank- 
ers balances have been available at 4@12 
per cent. and time loans have been placed 
at 6 percent. Commercial paper has ruled 
quiet with fair offerings, but the banks are 
not disposed to buy outside their regular 
customers. First-class indorsed bills with 
sixty or ninety days to run, have been 
taken at 5@6 per cent. discount, four 
months at 5}@6, and good single-named 
paper at 6@7 per cent. 
STOCK MARKET. 

The stringency of the money market has 
affected the dealings of the stock market 
considerably, and narrowed the volume of 
speculation somewhat. The disquieting 
rumors of a possible disruption of the 
trunk line pool have had a depressing effect, 
which resulted in a decline of the whole 
li-t. These features, however, are without 
special significance with respect to the rail- 
road situation which seems to be steadily 
improving, if the increased earning report 
can be accepted as correct. 

BANK STATEMENT. 

The surplus reserve of the New York 
City banks was decreased last week $473,- 
350, and it now amounts to $6,738,875. 
The changes in the averages show a de- 
crease in loans of $7,017,500, an increase in 
specie of $796 800, a decrease in legal 
tenders of $4,055,800, a decrease in net 
deposits of $11,142 600, and an increase in 
circulation of $10,700. The following table 
gives figures in detail: 


Legal 

Banks, Loans, Specie. Tenders. Deposits 
New York. 811,400,000 1,780,000 8750,000 810,500,000 
Manh'n Co, 9,278,000 1,879,000 812.000 8.943,000 
Merchants’. 7,212,800 870,400 768.600 7,094,500 
Mechanics’. 8,858,000 = 1,191,0u0 769,000 7,703,000 
America,... 12,269,900 1,163,800 W03800 9,948,808 
Phenix..... 2,788,000 259,000 269,000 2,401,000 
City... . 9,825,100 8,206,500 . 750,000 11,: 86.600 
Tradesm'n'’s 2,462,000 805,60 191,400 2,068,800 
Fulton. 1,823,900 $16,800 151.700 1,609, Lv0 
Chemical... 16,999,600 10,207,600 = 1,417,600 33,054,500 
Mer. Exch 2,949,200 453,900 850,700 8,260.700 
Gallatin..... 6,244,900 681,200 546,500 5,063,300 
B'tcb &'Dro. 1,84, 100 3u1,600 161,800 1,849,100 
Mech & Tra. 1,561,006 84,000 193,00 1,668.00 
Greenwich 1,181,500 183,300 114,200 1,184,800 
Lea. Manuf. 8,4v9,300 480,200 207,800 2,741,500 
Sev'nth W'd = 1,154,800 269,100 69,200 1,14 600 
St’teof N.Y. 8,562,700 497,200 809,60 8.687 ,9up 
Am. Ex.....,. 16,624,000 2,673,000 1,98,uU0 14,287,000 
Commerce., 19,051,10) 2,163,400 1,639,100 14,075,800 
Broadway.. 5,837,800 1,065,600 84,000 4,946,100 
Mercantile,. 6,201,000 1,394,900 734,000 7,121,500 
Pacific...... 2,403,600 450,500 190.4 0 2,744,800 
fepublic.... 7,889,200 1,464,700 271,50 7,831,800 
Ohatham.... 4,443,400 763,000 498,000 4,801,900 
People’s..... 1,807,80 172,800 204.200 2,197.90u 
N. America. 3,043,400 178,000 818,000 %,842,800 
Ganover.... 9,577,800 2,718,600 717,900 =—-11, 201,900 
(rving...... 8, 165,000 473,600 864,900 8,148,000 
Citizene’ 2,745,400 418,100 212,700 2,599,600 
Nassau. 2,497,500 206,20 272,700 2,819,200 
Market.,.... 8,113,600 892,700 246,900 2,654, 100 
8t. Nicbolas 1,842,200 186.300 93,700 1,610 800 
Shoe & Lea. 8,017,000 44,000 266,000 Bele 
Cern Exch. 6018.40 661.900 27,000 5,064,900 
Continent’). 4,936,300 743,500 731,600 6,776,000 
Orienta). ... 2..21,100 197,000 326.300 2,080,100 
Imp & Tra. 20,03.000 8,916000 1,968,200 23,412.s00 
BAER .cccccee 19,134,560 8,6:8,500 2,927,800  28,86),200 
North Kiver 1,9u9,uw 103,000 190,000 2,077,000 
Eest River., 1,214,000 184,100 87,200 973,400 
Fourth Nat. 16,546,800 2,926,500 1,357,900 16.881,6.0 
Central Nat. 8,653,W0 1,4'2.000 970,00 9 285,000 
Second Nat. 3,268,000 716,000 230,00 3.834.000 
Ninth Nat.. 5,288,400 (935,700 326,700 5,642,400 
First Nat'l. 18,841,600 4,040,100 930,500 19,347,400 
Third Nat.. 5,046,100 787,200 620,000 6,247,300 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,390.2u0 216,300 142,890 1,273,700 
Bowery..... 2,299,400 179,600 870,300 2,214,400 
N.Y.County 2,485,300 872,400 837,700 2,834,100 
Ger.-Amer... 2,061,300 826,400 132,300 2,316,200 
Chase....,. . 8.368,v00 6/2, 000 411,900 4,172,400 
Fifth Avé.. %,396,600 $U5, LOU 133,60 8,615.50 
German°Ex. 2,310,800 250,000 260.000 2,779.60 
Germania... 2,314,500 143,700 417,600 2,742,900 
U. 8. Nat’l.. 8,968,000 984,200 787,000 4,171,300 
Lincoln N'l 2.607,600 440,600 839,000 8,167,100 
Garfield Nat 1,5v8,3.0 289,100 76,000 1,576,700 
Fifth Nat... 1,279,500 258.700 193,80 1,436,400 
bk. Metrup. 3,463,500 659,900 192,400 8.974.300 
Weat Side... 1.68u,200 834,800 432,400 2,125,500 
Seaboard... 2,128,tu0 206,30 331,60 39,160,300 
Sixth Nat'l. 1,760,600 480,000 61,900 1,984,700 

Total... .83 48,067,600 $66,166,900 $80,113,800 $358,121,800 

Dee Ine, Deo. Dee, 


Comparisons $7.017,500 796,800 1,056,800 @11,142,6u0 
Clearings forthe wees ending Aug. 2ist.. €618,522,864 49 


do, do, do. Aug. lith.... 612,310,560 86 
Balances forthe week ending Aug. 2ist.... 24,649,303 47 
do. do. do. Aus. I4th.... 30,366,630 86 

U. 8 BONDS. 


The Government Bond market was dull, 
owing to the lack of the investment de- 
mand, and but few transactions were re- 
ported. Prices were steady and firm. The 
closing quotations were as fullows: 
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BANK S8TOOKS. 
The following shows the closing quota- 


tions of bank shares: 
Bia. Asked, Bid. Asked. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
The Foreign Exchange market was weak. 
The posted rates for Sterling were reduced 
to $4.82 for 60 dav bi!ls and to $4 84 for de- 


mand. Ono saturday actual business was 
done at $4 813@#$4.81} for 60 day bills, 
$4.835@ 84.835 _— demand, $4 84@#4.84} 


for cabie transfers, and #4.79}@#4 79} for 
commercial bills. Continentul Exchange 
was weak. Francs were quoted at 5.25@ 
5.243 for long, avd 5.213@5 214 for sbort 
sight; Reicbmarks at 9 oy and 944@ 
95, and Guilders at 404 and 40 

FINANCIAL ITEM. 


Messrs. A. 8. Hatch & Company have an 
advertisement in another column of this 
paper, of interest to all holders of the Cur- 
rency Bonds and Bonds of Series B of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 
59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 


tretand, and France. 
88 
COMMERCIAT. and TRAVELERS’ CREDIT 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 ANG 18 RASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELLON COMMISSION FOK CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Kidder, Peabodv & Co., 


1 Nassau “t., New York, 
113 Devenshire ™t., Boston, 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., 


AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


HOLDERS OF GORRENGY SOND) 


AND 


Bonds of Series B 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 


RAILWAY COMPANY 


Will Receive a Communication of In- 
terest and Importance to them by for- 
warding their Names and Addresses to 
Us, with a Memorandum of the Amount 
of Bonds of either class held by them, 
or by Calling in Person at our office. 


A. 8. HATCH & CO., 


No. 5 Nassau St., 
NEW YORK. 


INVESTMENTS. 


LA well known that the Cay 8 of St. Paul, Mion 
th from now on. 
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VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 
RED E BIVER VALLFY FARM LOANS, 
Bearing 8 Per Cont. Interest, Net. 

Corresp ce 


References. 
Vermont National Pank.. 





. Brattleboro’, Yt 


..-Newfane, “ 
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United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and soid on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected and placed to credit, for our customers, with 
out charge. 


Harvev Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depositor) for money vaid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian o 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of busl 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tois companys convenient depomtory for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President. 


TRUSTEES: 
ISAAO N, PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLISS, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JOHN A. STEWART, UHAS. 8. SMITH, 
8. M.BUCKINGHAM, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER 
HENRY E.LAWRENOCE, ALEXANDER E. ORR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


rr. Ge Cent, Conservatiye Investments in 
ortgage Farm Loans in Minnesota 
avd See orG 1-2 per cent. with principal apd 





DAN.H ARNOLD, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, 
CHARLES E. BILL, 
WILSON G. HUNT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES LOW, 

WM. W. PHELPS, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 





interest Guaranteed at option of investor. 
commenced business in er Oba incorperated in 
, 


econfine our loans to the Red Kiver 
Valley, within easy control of our centrally located 
office. On the Dakota side our field embraves the six 
wed iver Valley counties containing 18,583 farms 
1,725,248 acres of improved iand, and a population 
of 83,243 — 16,560 more than any other counties in the 
Territory. Bonds and Warrant's for sate. Write for 
forms, maps, intormation and references. AKOTA 
INVES£HENT COMPANY, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


F. M MILLA, Pres't. - BAUS OM, Cash 
ADAM ‘HOWELL, Vice. Pres’ 


MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, 


MOINES, 
—s up Capital, Jag _ 
New York correspondent: 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
Prompt and careful ationtion given to all 
correspondence 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


We offer a line of Choice Railroad Bonds on 
Favorable Terms to Investors; we also deal in 
State, County and City Bonds, 


A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 
Bankers—37 and 39 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


% FARM LOANS. 


REFERENCES: Kev. Wm. L. Gage, D.D 
Hartford, Conn. ; 4, E. Gates, Ph.D., UL.D., Pres't 
Kutger's Gollese.. New Brunewick, N. J.; pe 
ters’ and Traders’ Nat’! B'k., N. Y.: First Nat'l 
B'k, St. Paul; Taz INDEPENDENT, N.Y. Twe've years 
in the business. Teachers and Ministers can DOUBLE 
chete early income by investing their savings with 
ll are pleased with my loans and manner of do- 

a husiness. Circuiar and new map of Dakota sent 
Ay LY any who! have 2 Sunde to loan. Address E. P. 
'#S8, Pres’'t. Merchants’ Bank, Grand Forks, D. T. 

be Sy this paper.) 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 




















OFFICcEs, New York, 100 Broad ro § 
Continental { Brooklyn, cor. Court an Montague Sts. 
Buildings: and No. 106 Broadway, E 


Reserve for re-insurance....... 82,265,427 88 
(of which for Inland Marine, $55,969 52) 


Reserve. ampletor all c!aims... 553,171 26 
Capital paid in in casb..........:. 1,000,000 OU 
Se PII dcteacsscencesutesecossese 1.358.879 85 





Total Assets, Jan, 1st, 1886...85,177,478 99 


This company conducts its business under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
wo Safety Funds together equal $1,2U0.000 


DIRECTORS: 
A. H. LAMPORA, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and See. 








SAMUEL D, BABUOCK SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLIS: JNO. L. RIKER 
% B. CHITTENDEN, wi IAM BRYOE, 

M. H. SWAN, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
HENRY ©, BOWEN RICHARD A. McOURDY 
AURELIUS B, HOLL, JOHN H. REED 
THEODORE F. VAIL. JOHN H EARL: 

HEODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES H TH, 
WM. M RICHARDS, WM. &#. HURLBUT 
JOHN OLAFLIN EDWARD MARTIN 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
ALEX, E. Qk 5. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
WM. L. ANDAE WS, . D, VERMILYE 
E. W. CORLIES, JACOB WENDELL, 
Ae ES Pditee Pix une 

HIRAM BAKNEY. 








6 Per Cent. Debentures 
FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST (0., 


F STORM LAKE, IOWA. 
Secunel tor? Feet mortgages on Real Estate deposited 


METROPOLITAN 4 ‘TRUST Co. of N.Y. 
Trustee. yer sale by 


WM.G. CLAPP. Treasure: 
7 Nassau Bt. New York. 





A. S. HATCH & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York tock 
Exchange. or inthe open market, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current marke 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 


and 





3to 


NET 


at our home. tines. Ne ise 


areal for pintereny@ no tale orp 
Eee sound you, 
2. a sORIgTON &. SOR, 


W. 8. LAWSON & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


49 Exchange Place, New York, 
14 Exchange Place, Boston. 
Members of the New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
Stock Exchanges. 


Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Provisions and Miscellaneous 
Securities bought and sold on commission, for cash 
or on margin. Market letter issuei upon applica- 
tion. Investment securities a specialty. 


Private Wires to Chicago, Beston and Philadelphia 


NV EST:. Through the 
und and GE CO. 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE C 
FM FERKINS, LAWRENCE, KAN, 1}. PERxixe, 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250,000. 


selected Ist Mo 
‘. Y. Unrivalled facil 














Farm Loans pa: per. 
jes. Absolute sa’ 

josses. Refer to 3d 

‘Lawrences, Kan.; 


hiet, 





formsand fullinformation. Branch: 
| Albany & Phila, N.¥.Ofice,187 B’way, 


SAFE ESTABLISHED IN 1866 


mir gan ABSOLUTR SECP- 
AS GOV’ Tr on Improved Farm 
Ae per cent. collec ted ard on 
free of cost. Have handled double 
e the funds of any cther house in the 
state, and without the loss of a dollar. Ref.: Nation. 
al al German- American Bank, St. Paul; Capital @2,000,- 
= For other references and particulars,  ad- 
ress 


HODGSON & PARTRIDGE, St. Paul,Minn 


F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 


8 and 5 Broad St., or 29 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK. 

ooms Nos. 25, 26, & 27( Drexel Building) P. O, Box 2907 

ira. eh office, 290 Beesdwes, connected by private 








Member ot the New York Stock Exchange. 
Disoster, of Merchan ? Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, can Savings 

ank, and o “American Sate 
Deposit Co., etc-, etc. 
A weneral banking business transacted, Securities 
by ie and sold on commiesion for cash or on margin. 
Advances made on approved collateral at the market 
sate All inquiries gratuitously and prom 
mded to, Veposits received su biect” toc 
ght. Orders executed at [ondon, Ban ¥rencisco, 
Boston, Philadelphia. and Baltimore E. 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS 
Satety and Profit. 
SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 


Address 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY, 
\ ville, il. 


6%, "7%, Bo. 














he American Jnvestment Jompany, of Em- 
metsburg, Iowa, inco: ed with a paid-up capital 
of S500, wi —— hes at Huros and Mit- 
fowa: Minn, Dakots, and New. Princiyal and 
ow: nD., ote, an * acipal ai 
a i nteed. Also6 per cent I Devent 


peeqrest sUara’ 
ds (obli sons of ee Compa ny), Fun ing 10 Years 
= foams. Teeo — ted with e Vier- 
cantile Trust Co., N. V ssues Demand 
ertincates of  Depokit at 5} per ra PJ, Write 





or p 
ound eae. Kmmetsbarg, Iowa. 
E. 8. Ormsby, Pres.. 150 Nassau St,, N. VY. 


Solid IowaInvestments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines. lowe. with capital of $150, 

offers uarantee owa Mortgages. also 
per cent, ten-year enrunes (ita,ewn oO} bligation) 
. 
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DIVIDEND. 


FFICE OF THE ADAMS MINING COMPANY, 
Secretary's Ones. 28) Broad 


Ro . 29. 

d of 10 cents per shar fi 
sand (815,00) dollars, will be Es e to the stock- 
f , OD d after e 2ist day of png. 
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DRY GOODS. 


Tue business of the dry goods market has 
been of a very satisfactory character 
throughout the past week. The volume of 
sales having increased steadily, until nearly 
all the grumblers were eatisfied. There is 
no rush or excitement, but a steady, even 
going trade which is continuously increas- 
ing as stocks gradually get lower. The 
conservative buying that has been in prog- 
ress sO many months has become thorough - 
ly established, and buyers confine their 
transactions to the immediate requirements 
of the demand. Quite a large number 0% 
buyers are upon the market, and more than 
the average trade was done by jobbers in 
staple and department goods. Operations 
were conducted with much liberality, 
though no disposition leaning toward 
speculation manifested itself. Retailers are 
buying liberally in anticipation of a good 
fall trade, as everything indicates that such 
a result will be surely realized. The tone 
of the market is unquestionably strong, and 
nearly all cotton, woolen and mixed fabrics 
are in such moderate supply that the stabil- 
ity of prices for some time to come is as- 
sured beyond reasonable doubt. Reports 
from most of the interior markets are quite 
encouraging, the distributing trade of the 
West baving started up briskly, while at 
least a fair business is already being done 
in some sections of the south, as well as in 
the near-by states. The financial condition 
of the trade at large is very satisfactory. 
Collections are good, while discounts are 
promptly met. 

COTTON GOODS AND PRINTS. 


The business of this department of the 
trade was steady, but no special activity 
was experienced in cotton goods. Brown 
sheetings and drills are in fair request by 
converters, exporters and jobbers, and all 
grades are firmly held at current quota- 
tions. Bleached goods ‘are doing fairly 
well and stocks are remarkably well in 
hand as the rule. Widesheetings continue 
in light demand by wholesale buyers, and 
corset jeans and satteens are in irregular re- 
quest. Cotton flannels are moving freely 
on account of back orders, and leading 
makes are largely sold ahead by agents. 
Silesias and flat-fold cambrics are selling in 
very fair quantities, and a steady business 
in denims, ducks, ticks, cheviots and other 
colored cottons is reported by agents. The 
jobbing trade in staple cotton goods con- 
tinues fairly active, and large jobbers are 
doing a satisfactory business in package 
lots. Prints manifested a little activity in 
some of the specials, but there is much 
room for improvement. Novelties in fancies, 
and *‘ blue and gold” styleg are doing fairly 
well, and some makes of the latter are 
largely sold to arrive. Indigo-blues and 
shirtings continue in good demand, and 
agents report a fair business in Turkey-reds, 
robes, furnitures, patchwork and staples. 
Jobbers are doing a fairly satisfactory trade 
in assorted lots, and a pretty good package 
business is reported in some quarters. 

DRESS GOODS AND GINGHAMS. 


A fair demand was experienced for dress 
goods and ginghams throughout the week, 
though not as active as it has been fora 
short time back. All-wool dress fabrics, as 
cashmeres, serges, diagonals, homespuns 
and novelties in fancy weaves were in fair 
demand. Cotton-warp cashmeres and other 
staple worsteds continue in fair request, and 
leading makes areinlight supply. Printed 
reps and cashmeres are selling in consider- 
able quantities, and prices remain firm be- 
cause of the limited supply. Yarn-dyed 
cotton brocades and other fancy cotton 
dresa goods are in moderate demand, and 
generally firm in price. Jobbers report a 
steadily growing business in this depart- 
ment, and a good fall trade in dress goods 
is confidently expected. In dress ginghams, 
specialties such as Renfrew ‘ Bouclinets,” 
etc., continued in good request, and there 
was a steady though moderate movement 
in staple checks and fancies. Fancy 
crinkled seersuckers were in steady request 
by jobbers and retailers, and some very 
good orders for coating styles were placed 
by the wholesale clothing trade. The 
above-named fabrics were more active in 
jobbing circles, the week’s business having 
reached a fair aggregate amount, 
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Dusurance. 
THOSE PRINCELY SALARIES. 


Tuere is a great deal of denunciation, in 
the assessment-society circles, over what 
is alleged to be the corrupt extravagance 
of the life companies and the enormous and 
princely salaries of their officers. ‘he 
stock-in-trade of the sccieties is the asser- 
tion that life insurance premiums are far 
higher than required for mortality and le- 
gitimate expenses, the excess being pock- 
eted outright and squandered ‘n marble 
palaces, et cetera. People are urged to 
cboose the assessment plan as being cheap- 
er because more truthful to facts and more 
economical! in practice. This is an argument 
of overwhelming weight if well-founded; 
let us see how much there is in the talk of 
princely salaries. 

Tue twelve companies of this state report 
an aggregate of $1 302.418 paid for salaries 
of officers and office employés in 1885; 
insurance outstanding at end of the year, 
$1,173,605,000; salaries cost per $1 000 of 
insurance $1.11. [For this purpose it 1s not 
necessary to use the more exact quantity, 
the mean amount of insurance.}] As only 
the large companies will be accused of 
extravagance in officers’ salaries, let us sce 
what the largest pay: 


Salary, cost 

Salaries, Insurance. per $1,000. 
Sree $326,088 $868,962,337 0.57 
Equitable........ 8u3,648 857,338,246 0.85 
New York.... .. 474,355 259,674,500 1.06 


As is natural to expect, this ratio is 
largest in the smallest and youngest com- 
panies, and smallest in largest and oldest 
ones, in one case running up to nearly $4 
per $1 000. It will hardly be said that the 
salaries of employés are excessive, for men 
who control trust funds bave no motive to 
be liberal witb them for the benefit of others. 
Suppoee that each of the three great compa- 
nies above named bad eight officers, and that 
these eight he)ped themselves at the rate of 
$1,000 a week. The supposition is a big 
one, and might about as well be enlarged 
toaring of twenty cflicers incach com- 
pany, pocketing a theusand dollars apiece 
per day, because thc re is very little use in 
** supposing” what is quite beyond possi- 
bility; we might as well suppise the sky 
should fall or that all mankind should sud- 
denly obey the Golden Rule. But if the 
eight men should draw $400,000 for them- 
selves, that would amount to only a frac- 
tion over a dollar per $1,000 additional coat 
of insurance. 

We may admit that salaries are excessive, 
and even that they are monstrous and crim- 
inal, without touching the point of the plea 
set up, which is that premiums are needleesly 
high because the princely salaries have to 
be prov.ded. In reality this is neitber plea 
nor argument, but an appeal to ignorance 
and prejudice—it is only one variation of 
the ‘‘capitalist” cry. See these compani«s 
—how “rich” they are; rolling in wealth 
stolen from the people; their officers dwell- 
ing luxuriously in marble palaces, while you 
toil and sweat! Don’t you hate them? Then 
come with us, who have no assets and are 
cheap! 


-—— 


QUEER FIGURES IN “OUR SOCI- 
ETY JOURNAL,” 


(COMMUNICATED,) 











WE have before us a copy of the July 
number of Our Society Juurnal, a weekly 
journal published in the interests of the 
** Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association,” 
of which Mr. E. B. Harper is President. 

If, as is to be supposed, Mr. Harper's 
Association is dependent for its existence 
upon the statements made in its ‘‘ Society” 
paper, we deem it right that the public 
should bave a correct idea as to how much 
reliance can be placed upon the supposed 
information furnished by said journal. 

Our investigations of afew of the many 
violent attacks made against the ‘ Old- 
line” Companies, have convinced us that 
either the Jvurnal has been furnished with 
grossly inaccurate statistics, or that it has 
willfully misrepresented the statements 
made by the * Old-iiners” to the New York 
Insurance Depariment, to which it so un- 
blushingly refers. The Journal would 
have us believe that the only safe way of 
insuring one’s life is to avoid those com- 

panies wLich forthe past fifty years have 

been ** tried and not found wanting,” and 





which have paid to the widows and orpbans 

during that time One Thow-and Millions of 

Dollars. They argue that co-operative 

associations are the only safe and reliable 

associations to insure in. Let us see to 
what extent their statements can be relied 
upon. 

On page three of the July number of Our 
Sociely Jvurnal we find an article headed as 
follows: 

“AS THEY REALLY ARE. 

‘OLD LINE COMPANIES SHOWN UP IN THEIR TRUE 
LIGHT. MILLIONS OF DOLLARS IN UNPAID 
DEATH CLAIMS. HUSBANDS AND FATHERS FLEECED 
WHILE ALIVE. WIDOWS AND ORPHANS DE- 
FRAUDED AFTER DEATH.” 

** The folowing tables are eloquent. They are 
more, They are startling, and the public will be 
startled and enlightened by their perusal. These 
tab:es are made up from the reports made by 
the companies themselves to New York I[nsur- 
ance Departments, and the figures are therefore 
beyond dispute.” 

Tuen follow two tables, the first, headed: 
‘*Losses Due and Unpaid,” giving the sup- 
posed figures for the first five companies 
mentioned in the table published below, for 
each successive year from 1876 upto and 
including 1885. The second table gives a 
statement of *‘ Losses Resisted” by the same 
companies and for the same years, after 
which the Journal concludes as follows: 

**if the people who are in the habit of blindly 
accepting everything the old companies say 
againstthe natural premium system are true 
they will probably agree with us when we say 
that the Olc-lin rs have not lied about themselves 
in their own sworn reports, and the above show- 
ing from their own lips must stand uncontro- 
verted. Further comment seems superfluous,” 

Owing to a want of space, we are unable 
to republish the Journal's figures for the 
whole ten years; we take only the year 
1885, which is a fair sample of the reliance 
that can be placed on the preceding years. 
[tis a noticeable fact that Mr. Harper’s com- 
pany is omitted from the tables published 
in Our Society Journal. For purposes 
of comparison, we have added the figures 
of ** The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Asso- 
ciation,” all of which may be found in the 
same New York Insurance Report from 
which the facts regarding the other five 
companies are taken. 
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We find that the ‘‘ Mutual Life” dn its 
sworn s'atement published in the N. Y, 
Ins Com. Report for the year ending Dee. 
Bist, 1885, distinctly states: Death losses 
and matured endowments due and unpaid, 
$54,800; death losses and matured endow- 
ments Nor due, $820,426. And yetthe Jour- 
nal deliberately adds the two amounts to- 
gether and places them under the one 
heading of ‘‘ Due and Unpaii.” The same 
fulsification is apparent in regard to the 
£ina and New York Life. In referr ing to 
the Statements of the Mutual Benefit Life 
and Northwestern the lie appears to be 
manufactured entirely out of ‘ whole 
cloth”; for neither of these companies re- 
port a sivgle claim as ‘due and unpaid,” 
but on the contrary, return the entire 
amounts given in the Journals column as 
**not due.” Continuing the Journals tadle 
in the same manner—viz., by calling that 
which is ‘* notdue” as ‘* due and unpaid "— 
we find that the Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association reports the round sum of 
$266,750 as policy claims unpaid, which is 
thirty one and eght-tenths per cent. of 
the whole amount paid by that association 
in 1885; in other words, the proportion of 

unpaid claims to claims paid in Mr. Har- 


per’s company is twenty per cent. greater 
than in any one of the five companies he 
would warn the public against. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the five 
companies above named paid as claims in 
1885 over eighteen millions of dollars, they 
have but $224 752 of resisted claims on 
Jan. 18', 1886, or one and two-.tenths per cent. 
of the total amount paid. While * The 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association” 
has only paid, about eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars to its members, and yet reports 
‘resisted claims” amounting to $124 000, 
or fou teen and eight-tenths per cent. of the 
total amount paid, and more than half as 
much as the other five companies taken to- 
gether. 

A careful analysis of the above tables and 
ratios will demonstrate to any intelligent 
man the fallacy of endeavoring to build up 
a life insurance company upon such an un- 
stable foundation as the ‘‘ Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association ” is laying for itself 
in the columas of Our Society Journal. 

The Journal also devotes its entire first 
page to the announcement that ‘‘ we have 
before us a list of 775 Level Premium Life 
Insurance Companies, chartered in the vari- 
ous states of our Union, which have ceased 
to exist —failed, busted, gone up spout, etc., 
etc.” They tien proceed to give a list of 
thirty-one of the 775 companies which have 
failed during the ten years preceding the 
year 1880—an average of about three fuil- 
ures a year. In the same proportion the 
Journal would only have to begin its ‘* bust- 
ing” process about the year 1642 to account 
for the departure of the entire 732—it owns 
up to forty-three companies being still 
alive. But as the year 1642 was two hun- 
dred years before the first life insurance 
company was organized in this cvuntry, 
they must find some other way for account- 
ing for the lost 732. Wouid it not be a 
good idea for the Journal to publish its 
**list,” for certain it is that not more than 
one-quarter of the number of companies 
referred to has ever been heard of by the 
present generation? 

In view of the gross misrepresentations 
made on page three, or at least until we 
see the published list, we are constrained 
to believe that Our Society Journal's office 
must have recently been flooded with a bad 
lot of Mr. E. B. Harper’s ** Pyrotechnical 
Figures,’’ and shat it has used its July num- 
ber to fire awey its Fourth of July orations, 
with the vain hope that the public will buy 
up the same to preserve as specimens of 
the most sublime cheek ever shown in the 
falsification of facts and figures iv life in- 
surance. Comparisons, we know, are some- 
times odious, and we now believe with the 
Journal, that ‘‘further comm-nt seems 
surperfluous.” 8. V. O. 

REMARKS. 

We give place to the foregoing out of 
courtesy to the writer rather than for other 
veasons, for it is quite useless to expose 
practices of this sort. The figures given 
are said to be ‘‘made up” from the Insurance 
Reports, and so they are, literally. Adding 
two amounts, one given as *‘ due,” and one 
as ‘‘not due,” and giving their sum as 
‘* due,” on the authority of the Reports, is 
of course nothing less than deliberate 
lying; yet what is the use of being indig- 
nant over it? A business’scheme whict is 
bottomed upon a false pretense and looks 
for its supporters to the least intelligent 
portion of the public will naturally rely on 
falsifications throughout. The compiler of 
the publication referred to knows his pub- 
lic and gauges their mental capacity with 
accuracy, or he would not pct out such 
stuff as this, with staring headlines 
and introductory comments that pro- 
claim their nonsensical character on 
their face. He avers that the companies 


have been ee enormous sums by the 
simple process of not paying their death 
claims. Suppose this were true, it is cer- 
tain that the mavagers would conceal the 
fact by all possible means instead of frankly 
reporting it for publication in official! ducu- 
men's. Yet these *‘ eloquent,” ** startling,” 
and tell-tale figures, by which the public 
‘‘wili be enlightened” as to how widows 
and orphans bave been fleeced, are said to 
be simply copied out of regular official pub- 
lic documents, accessible to everybody! 
lt is hard to imagine that even the readers 
of the publication aforesaid are such 
thoughtless dupes that they can swallow 
the etuff without perceiving that it is alto- 

ether too startling and too convincing to 

e ‘rue. ‘*Made up,” indeed! As bed- 





editorial Munchausen who does such mak- 
ing-up has only one step further to take: 
let him subtract the assets of the five 
largest companies from tbeir surplus and 
publish the resulting negative quantity— 
taken from the New York Reports and 
hence unassailably true—as proof of the 
enormous deficit, the efficers having stolen 
all the funds. If he wil! do thie in bis next 
pumber, with sufficient array of head-lines, 
etc., he can further startle, enlighten, and 
foo] his portion of the public. 

It is quite useless to try to answer, re- 
fute, correct, or choke off, such arrant pon- 
sense. Each class of per:ons must have 
their food. Those who can swallow and 
thrive on this sort will get it, and it is waste 
of time to address fhem in publications 
which never reach them. The man whois 
capable of reading such stories without 
reaction against them is incapable of any- 
thing more substantial and truthful. Ex- 
cept casually, aa illustrating the peculiar 
nature of the assessment plan, we sbould 
hardly think it worth while to expose 
the fallacy of anythiog the Journal might 
choose to say, even if it should startle its 
public by the news. discovered in the fig- 
ures of the New York Reporis, that the 
President of the Mu'ual Life eats a policy- 
holder, cold, every day for lunch in the 
company’s office. 


INSURANCE, 
1851. THE 1886. 


Massachusetts Mutual Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASs, 


85 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 




















M. V- B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE Vice-President. 
JOHN A. WALL. Secreta 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


U. P. FRALEIGH, Sec. GEO. H. BURFORD, Act’y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 
All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 


any cause after three years. 
Death claims paid at once as-soon as satisfactory 














proofs are received at the Home ice. 
Absolute security, combined with the largest liber- 
ality, assures the popularity and success of Com- 
Tr ee of Tontine Polimea iamned 
THE 
Americ’) 
FIRE 
, 
Insur’ice 
co.. 
Putindeiphia. 
TEMENT, 
8400, 
1,070,610 93 
Burplus.cocr.....seeee emenscseseces 4G 


$1,917,982 08 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY. President, 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 


NO. 146 BROADWAY. 








I iesncse de sicccrccesscccoed 8400,000 00 
Be Be incenecescssdnnescssensasacs 701,785 52 
Unearned premiums and other 
I occ ccsectccecenesaccenscse 166,551 am 
| SERRE nore #%1,268.337 23 
1829. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 1886. 


FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





TOTAL ASSETS (Jan. Ist, (386). 


Vv 
JAS. W. McAL) .18'TER, President. 
PARC Se Prey 

: 3 tant Secretary 

Agency Department : 


aoe. Guouce F. itzoun, Manacer. __. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, 1,392,581 21 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Secretarv. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Annual returns of surplus. insurance at net cost. 





time stories for children are made up. The 


Policies non-forfei' for theirvalue. \ 
Agents 


——~ i. 
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NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 


135 BROADWAY. New Vork. 
ORGANIZED 1860. 
nnual Statement, o. 9,000 sees 


f° CAPITAL Te nealengadeenien 
cast $e Velosuranss eee secscceces ie 
Reserve for all other liabilities......: 
PE ncesccesconecesccsocsncccces "Hele B 
I, «sc saaniiiiiaiiiiiiitiaiael ee 14 
holders wm this Ci have wncreased Protec- 
RS are 
NEW YORK SAF TY ¥ PURO & AW . 
THOS. F. GOODRICE, 1B, Vice-President # 
WEST POLLOCK. Sea GKO. 0. ‘sowr Aast.Sec 





THE 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 

OF NEW YORK. 





1850. (36 YEARS.) 1886. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. MoLEAN, President, 
J L. HALSEY, let Vice-Pres't, : 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres't 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secrciéary 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary 





ECURITY yeow LOSS BY PUSSLARY, ROR- 
BERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDEN 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, 0 of f Philadelphia, 


Elk 
NEW MARBLE HRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 327-831 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER . PERPETUAL. 
‘also rent" SAFES “yweiDE eer eR 


The -. mpa any 8 
oy ey eden 4 ROOF ) dad it prices By ing from 
acco! Ze. ex! ze for = 
} ~ St, end ~~ Ay LL desirable Safes in w 
vault for Rooms and desks adjoining vaults; pro- 
vided for -% Renters. 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED, BY THE YALE TIME 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every. “sane 
Hon, jnduding = a STOORS Fas PLAT EaeY 

e 2 fo 
BrEctat.< GUARANTY. AT THE LOWEST STRATES 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 
INCOME COLL BOTE? AND REMITTED FOR A 
MODERATE CHARGE. 

The com any act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA- 

GUARDIANS, and & IVE and Ro 


TORS 
CUTE TRUSTS of every descri ription, from the C 
corporations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are k 
separate and apart from the assets of the pe 
apna} coourity, the Company has cy peeceal Trust 
capital of $1,000, y responsible for their 
trust obligations. 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
aa g B. GEST, , View ent, and 4 charge of th? 


artmen 
HOBERT PATTERSON, Tre Treas. and Sec 


Ww. B. 
CA ag ward T. Steel, 
George F. Tyler. Thomas Drak 
Henry O. Gibson Thomas McKean. 
John O. Bullitt. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr.y - =< vresident. 
In thts company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those ofall other 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividends to keep 
their policies im force 
See charter. 








21 COURTLANDT ST. 





Provident Life and Trust. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
In 1885 


Increased its Assets to...810,472,202 94 
Increased its Surplus to. 2,250,115 45 
Increased its Volume oi 
Business to............... 46,678,669 00 
Decreased its Rate of Expense. 
Decreased its Rate of Mortality. 


In form ot Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policyholders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the security’and Cheapness of Life In- 

tbis Company stands unrivaled. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, Jaxvuary 23p, 1886. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Stateinent of its 
affairs on the Siet December, 1885. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist jan- 








uary, 1885, to Bist December, 1876. ......... 83,856,618 
Premiums on policies not marked off ist 
TaDUBTY, 188b......cccccereeceeees+ seevecee 1,889,525 10 


Total marine premiums...... «++ $5,196,143 76 
Premiums mar«ed off from Ist January, 
1885, to 8Ist December, 1885..............+- $8,770,094 30 


Losses paid during the same 


Returns of piece and ex- 
penses.. coceccecs é _ $776,713 42 

The company bas the following ass assets 
viz 

United States and State of New Yorr 


stock, city, bank and other stocks....... $9,084,685 00 


Loans secured by stocks and otherwise,.. 1,438,600 00 
Real estate and claims due the company, 

Cotimated at......cccccccorcrcccccccce seve +. 680,000 08 
Premium notes and bills receivable........ 1,508,148 56 
Cash im BADE... ..cccccccscccoccccesesscccecese 228,837 88 

AMOUDLE,.....cccccccccccce: co scccccescces es Old, 160,890 46 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, o1 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
shereon will cease, The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned p ot the y for the ear ending 
Bist December, 185, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday. the fourth of May next. 

By order ~*the Boara, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 


ADOLPH LEMOYN 
BERT B. M NTURN, 
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JAMLS FR ‘f’Oosetht” 
Yat ath H Mi JOHN" w PRYOR e 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G. D FOR T, 
JOBIAB O Ww CHAS. D Levenion. 
7808, B. CO DINGTON, ‘pah R 

nonacoRay OOT, oud eit SMITH, 
WILLIAM B. MAGES wien D. aM HGAN 
WERAAre"WEnE — Feesearipowne 
cH ARLES £ BURDETT, 7 THJMAS MAITLAND, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DEN NIB, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bunz. F. Stevens, Pres. Jos. M. Grezens, Beo 








Assets... ercecseeseee 17,846,546 65 
Liapilities... seeeee sees _15,238.161 16 16 
ee Sarpian... eocccees 782,607 1185 49 


of_the public is called to the New 


The 
Feature in in| Lite Ipeuran 0 poopted | y this 
fear ae oe be 


= SOUARE, BOSTON 





THE PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Statement January Ist, 1886. 


Cash Capital 


NET SURPLUS 


H. KELLOGG, President. 
D. W.C. SKILTON, Secretary. 


OOOO REO REESE EE EO EEE OE SETH OEE ESEEEE® 
Preeti) 
PO eee eee eee eee eee eeesereeeeeeeees . 


POOP eRe meee tee se eee sere seseeeeeeee 


pF eee semana 


POOR eee eee eee seeeeseeeseeseeeeeeee 


Mh Rah oe Crome aS BRR RF $2,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses........ 
Reserve for Re-insurance................ 


231,473 72 
1,334,932 36 
921,814 62 


covccsecceceees sesessesseeeseeeees Sp, 488,220 70 


A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 
G. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Seeretary. 


H. M. MAGILL, General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THEO. F. SPEAR, Assistant General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
A. E. MAGILL, General Agent Pacific Department, San Francisco, Califor nia. 


Old and Young. 


THE THISTLEDOWN SPIKE. 


BY JOEL BENTON. 


A THISTLEDOWN spike on a late summer day, 
Got torn from its disk and went sailing away. 


It knew not the course it had madly begun 


As it sped toward the ether and challenged the 
sun. 


It looked like a comet with nucleus and tail, 
And it harbored no fear that its voyage would 
fail. 


It is well to have courage whatever you do; 
So away on the wings of the cyclone it flew. 


It never imagined, so low was its birth, 
That it took such a journey to traverse the 
earth, 


ButI dare say,when caught in the whirlwind and 
rain, 
It wished itself back on its soft ball again. 


It was tossed, tern and tattered, and landed at 
night. 

Who knows what it suffered from terror and 
frighs? 


But, when it came down, its body was found, 
Ourled up by disaster, and crushed to the 
ground. 


It started in Kansas, but, worried by fate, 
If fell on the soil of a neighboring state. 


How sorry it looks in its sad disarray ! 
But notice the outcome some subsequent day. 


If you pass where it lies now, ungraceful and 
dead, 

You will there see a blossom lifs up its blue 
head, 


Although its long pathway it did not fore- 
know, 
It thought: “Through this shipwreck a thistle 
will grow.” 
St. Pau, Minn. 
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‘A DEVONSHIRE COMEDY. 
PART IL. 











BY LUOY ©. LILLIE. 





Mr. Joy was confined to the house by @ 
severe cold soon after our call upon his 
daughter, and for a few days we saw very 
little of her; indeed nothing except on Sun. 
day at church; but meanwhile Kelperton 
and Kelperton society began to interest me 
like an old fashioned novel, while the coun- 
ty set presented for my inspection every 
possible variety of fashionable modern life. 
The town iteelf was full of a quaint charm, 
half from its precision and orderliness, half 
from its dingy, hilly, crooked little streets, 
where sixteenth century roofs and windows 
bulged out over buildings of a small kind 
where the panes of glass were very moder- 
ate in size and the wares very humble. 
The High Street had an imposing town 
cross and a market place withcobble stones 
anda roomy corn exchange. There were 
inns of severe respectability and various 
public buildings, and roundabout, far as the 
eye could see, the town was encompassed 
by arich and wonderfully lovely country, 
while high upon a slope stood one of the 
oldest churches in England with a church- 
yard which so fascinated me that I often 
lured Barbara and her cousin Frank into a 
walk there during the cold days; and when 
milder weather came I often sat with my 
book or my work in the bend of an old tree, 
whence, with the peace of the old church 
beside me, I could overlook the whole val- 
ley that lay to the left of Kelperton, where 
Lord Elford’s fine house was set—a stately 
emphasis, as it were, to the innumerable 
prejudices of the community I was visiting. 
The Town and the County sets were of 
course distinct; and yet there were some 
town people who vis:ted among the county 
families, but I must say I never clearly 
understood the raison d'etre for some 
of their closest distinction. The 
town society, so far as I knew it, consisted 
of the Fernews; the Jennesses, who were 
‘“‘retired people in the Navy”; old Miss 
Raikes, who occupied a huge brick house 
just below the manor, and who was one of 
the most interesting elderly people I ever 
met, withasuggestion of Bath, Pump-room 
gossip, etc., about her; a physician’s fam- 
ily; the leading solicitors; an admiral’s 
widow and daughters, and three or four 





nondescript families good position, mod- 


erate incomes, and no particular calling. 
Into this set occasionally there flashed the 
young people from some family of newly 
acquired wealtb, and as Lady Fernew told 
me, ‘‘abs>lutely, my dear, no position at 
all.” These audacious and glittering young 
creatures were certainly an addition, I 
thought, to the hum-drum little circle, and 
perbaps secretly they were admired as such; 
but they were always solemnly discussed 
after every ‘resh appearance; and I do not 
know how many times 1 heard Miss Sam- 
arin’s very plebeian pedigree, nor how often 
it was repeated in my presence that the 
young Miltons might be all very well in 
their way, but every one knew that old 
Milton had kept shop’ in the High Stree; 
not twenty years ago. Lady Fernew and 
dear old Miss Raikes were always looked 
up to for corroboration of any of these 
scandalous facts, and witn every effort at 
char ty, they never failed to furnish good 
evidence from their mémories of older Kel. 
perton. Miss Raikes’s testimony was con- 
sidered particularly vatuable, since it 
was well known she had never mar- 
ried, because in her young days she had 
been engaged to the present Lord Elford's 
uncle, and after his death it was reported 
no one of equal rank to her own ever pre- 
sented himself. She represented, in spite 
of very moderate means, a family of decided 
importance in the county, and a woman 
who would choose celibacy rather than 
mingle her lite with any ‘‘ new” sor; of 
person, must surely understand just where 
blue blood becomes watery, or where it 
does not exist at all; and for this reason, I 
suppose, Lady Fernew always gave way 
before her olderfriend’s opinion on matters 
of pedigree. There was a retired officer of 
very good position who had married the 
daughter of a second-rate sort of doctor; 
‘fan ordinary, or, shall I say,” said Mrs. 
Rose, in relating the story to me, ‘‘shall I 
say second-class kind of an apothecary”? 
And although Colonel Chapman took his 
wife to Scotland for three years among the 
titled people of his own race, she was never 
received quite as the upper ten of Kelper- 
ton would have wished to have received 
Colonel Chapman’s wife. They had a 
beautiful old house and gave charming 
parties, which, to the people with young 
sons and daughters, was so much of an object 
that people forgot that Mrs. Chapman had 
been only Mary Simmons. As for the lady 
herself, I found ber most delightful, and I 
have rarely seen a happier household than 
that of Barton Court, or a more contented 
married man than the honest Colonel; but 
this was only an additional grievance to the 
real people in society. Had the marriage 
proved a failure, as every patrician mind in 
Kelperton had a right to expect it would, 
there would have been some comfort in 
sacrificing one’s feelings in visiting Barton. 
Among the set hovermg outside of this 
divine one were several people who seemed 
to spend their hves in trying to get into 
society, while there were other families 
accepted with no analysis at all or any 
discussion, although from what I used to 
hear they did not impress me as being of 
pedigree or position to warrant such recep- 
tion. Whether it was that in a wesk 
moment they had been taken up and could 
not now be discarded, or whether they had 
some claim to recognitidn too subtle for the 


Nevertheless the facts remained of their 
undoubted position among the elect ones, 
and I used to think these cases must cause 
an additional heartburn to such souls as 
could only behold the glitter of aristocracy 
once a year at the county ball. 


Such was the circle in which Paulina 
Joy, with her great sense of responsibility 
for other people, her beauty, her wealth, 
and her excellent self-possession suddenly 
appeared. Though we saw nothing of her 
for ten days, we knew that we could expect 
to meet her at Torwood, Mrs. Chapman 
having informed us in an amused and ex- 
cited crescendo that ** Lady Elford had ac- 
tually offered to receive her as her own 
especia! guest, as her father was not well 
enough to come from home for the Tor- 
wood party.” 

‘* Ien’t that capital?” said Mrs. Chapman, 
who could not always forget the slight put 
upon Mary Simmons. ‘* Dear Lady Elford, 
you know, is such an exclusive person! [ 
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in the Torwood schoolroom, like Magnall’s 
questions.” 

And Mrs. Rose contributed to the gossip 
that afternoon by reading from one of her 
many letters the following paragraph: 

“I hear the American girl who made such a 
sensation in Nice last winter, is in Ke)perton. 
Bhe was impervious to all attentions from the 
gilded you‘h who fluttered about ber, and at last 
it was thought she was engaged to Guy Den- 
bigh, old Sir William’s grandson, but she 
wouldn’s admit to it.” 

** How Barbara?” commented 
Mrs. Rose. 

**She spoke of him as a special friend,” 
was Barbara’s only answer as she poured 
the tea with a very steady hand and a quiet 
glance in my direction. 

The going over to Torwood was a de- 
lightful novelty to me; for my ideas of 
visiting at a great country house were 
based upon the reading of so many English 
novels that I had the whole thing clearly in 
my mind’s eye; and 1 may as well say at 
once that nothing disappointed these allur, 
ing expectations. 

Mrs. Rose bad departed the night before, 
and about three o’clock on Monday after- 
noon Lady Fernew, Barbara, Mudoline, and 
myself started off in ber ladyship’s ponder- 
ous family carriage. 1 recall every moment 
of that delightful drive over the quiet, 
wintry country, where the twilight was 
beginning to settle down as we eatered the 
Park gates and drove up to the doorway, 
which promised unlimited space within; 
and, indeed, Torwood’s entrance-hall is 
medieval in its magnificeace. It seemed 
odd to me to hear the family spoken of as 
** poor”; but, of course, everything in this 
world is relative, and what would have 
been a fortune in my pocket was a small 
income for a nobleman whose traditions of 
hospitality and ways of living were like 
Lord Elford’s. 1 had to fiud out that the 
informality of our greeting when we were 
ushered into the smaller drawing-room, 
where everybody was drinking tea, was as 
much a conventionality as anything else in 
the day’s routine. We sat down in a cheer- 
ful group in a room wuere the Queen her- 
self might have beea entertained with as 
little pretense or being 
‘*entertained ”” as at the Manor ilouse any 
afternoon at five o'clock. Perhaps tuirty 
people were assembled in the room, some 
in riding dress, oluers in pretty lea gowns; 
no one as yet, of course, in evening toilet; 
and yet there was a distinction of good 
form and style observable everywhere and 
in everything, from the tones of the easy 
voices to the movements of people about 
the room; and | could not help wishing 
that Paulina Joy had been there when we 
enered. I would dearly have liked to see 
her one of a group, for instance, in @ weat- 
ern window, which included Lord Eiford’s 
fair-haired daughters, Mr. Forsyth, and 
Barbara George. Speeuily, however, 1 
discovered that Miss Joy bad arrived. It 
was evident she was regarded as a very 
distinguished visitor; and Mrs. Rose, com- 
ing up to me for a moment's coufidence 
before we separated for our rooms, whis- 
pered: 

‘*My dear, I understand it all now—y 
mean in regard to the Americans. Lady 
Elford has her brother down here especially 
to meet Miss Joy and every one knows he 
has run through every farthing of his 
money. Don’t you understand?” And she 
gave my arm a sympathetic pressure. If I 
did not, Paulina Joy certainly did, as I dis- 
covered within a half an hour; for I was no 
sooner in the room allotted to me thana 
maid tapped upon my door with a request 
that as soon as I was dressed for dinner 
Miss Joy would like to see me; and, well 
pleased to have a little talk with the girl, I 
made myself ready speedily, and presented 
myself at the door of the dressing-room. 
She was standing before the long cheval 
glass, dreseed in one of the most striking 
combinations of purple, like the heart of a 
pansy, and the palest pink; but it brought 
out the viyid tones of her color, the splen- 
dor of her eyes, and what I have before 
called the oriental character of her beauty, 
so that, if not exactly in common, perhaps, 
with everything about her, no one would 
fail to regard the American girl as the most 
beautiful and effective woman in the com- 
pany. 

Sue turned to me smiling brightly, and 
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reading at once my admiration of herself 
and her wonderful gown. 

‘* [made up my mind,” she said, opening 
her jeweled fan and trying the effect of 
its amethyst tones against her cheek, ‘‘that 
] would make them all stare a little at my 
clothes during this visit.” She laughed 
brightly. ‘*I have the work of ten people 
to accomplish here. Now you are the only 
person among them all that I really care 
anything about, and sol want to tell you 
not to be shocked if Iseem a very auda- 
cious flirt. Did you ever hear anything of 
Lady Elford’s brother, Mr. Denbigh? He 
had intended paying us a visit; but, owing 
to Pa’s accident, it cannot be arranged; but 
he is coming here instead. Lonly just 
wanted to warn you not to be shocked at 
anything I do or say. ‘* Dear me!” she 
added, suddenly, and turned round for an- 
other inspection of her draperies in the glags. 
‘* Do you know, I believe 1 like the effect 
of your plain white silk better than this 
affair of Worth’s. However,I want to look 
as though I was made of dollar bills. Do 
tell me if I produce that effcct?” I an- 
swered truthfully enough that she did; for 
the first impression she created was of the 
enormous expense it roust have been to pro- 
cure such a gown; and I question whether 
a beauty less brilliant than hers could have 
carried it off even as well as she did. As 
we went down the stairs she paused, put- 
ting her hand on my arm and motioning 
me to look below usin the hall, where, ac- 
cording to some fashion of the house, it 
seemed the company had begun to assem- 
ble for dinner. 

*- Doesn’t that look thoroughly English?” 
she whispered. ‘Just imagine having to 
dress for dinner night after night like this; 
I wouldn’t be hired to do it two months 
out of the year! NowI want you to take 
a good look at Mr. Denbigh; for he is 
there.” 

The splendor of the scene below us had 
absorbed me, to the seclusion of individual 
objects; but now, talking to Barbara 
George, in the bend of the. staircase, 1 ob- 
served a stranger, @ man of perhaps thirty 
years of age, with a very stmking, plain 
countenance, in which no force of charac- 
ter was lacking, and yet about which 
was a peculiar sweetness of expression. He 
had the look of the man of the world and 
society thoroughly about him—was a man 
with whom no woman, I believe, could fail 
to be pleased; and yet, as those about me 
could have told me, Mr. Denbigh had 
never been called a ladies’ man; rather was 
he a favcrite and popular among his own 
sex. Had I been a little younger and more 
foolish, I might have thought him like the 
once popular hero, Guy Livingstone; but 
somehow the period ot likening our everyday 
comrades to the heroes of romance has 
gone by. Guy Livingstone and Rochester, 
Jane Eyre and even Becky Sharp may be 
intensely real, but do we ever stop in a draw- 
ing-room to-day with alittle fluttering idea 
tnat we are meeting their prototypes? The 
sinewy, soldierly looking man talking to 
Barbara was evidently accountable for the 
charming radiance in her face. Could it be 
possible, thought I, that I had not recog. 
nized the girl’s loveliness before? But this 
look which she uplifted to her companion 
was something which belonged only to a 
woman whose heart has been opened— 
that peculiar ineffable blending of gracious. 
ness, pride, tenderness and exquisite mod- 
esty which Denbigh, looking down into the 
girl’s face, must have read in her eyes, in 
the very curve of her lips; nay, indeed, in 
the very sound of her voice, which had, 
even to my ears, a delicious thrill about it 
such as must have fascinated the man who 
listened. 

Miss Joy, at my side, was regarding the 
scene below with a very curious expres- 
sion. 

“I hope,” she said, in a careful whisper, 
‘*that I can carry out my plans. Heavens 
andearth! How that gir) shows her feelings! 
Would you ever believe she could look at 
you as if you were the very dirt under her 
feet?” 

1 exclaimed that I had never seen Barbara 
George look like that at anybody. 

** Then you never had these English girls 
try to freeze you,” said Paulina, promptly. 
‘They cannot succeed with me; but they 
have tried; and now that they know 
Pa is so rich, I suppose, and that I am 





always ready to give anybody a good time 
if I can, they begin to feel differently. And 
then, you know,” continued this very im- 
partial young observer of human nature, 
‘*T always dress well, and I’m not bad look- 
ing; and they can count on me for so much, 
anyway.” 

What the girl said, put down in black and 
white, sounds as it did not in the least com- 
ing from her pretty lips. It was a curious 
fact, but she had not an atom of vanity or 
coquetry about her; not the slightest desire 
to use any feminine art for her own personal 
aggrandizement. Therefore, when she began 
deliberately to play a réle, I knew very 
well that it could not be for her own sake 
she had assumed it. 

Our appearance caused quite a flutter in 
the company. Miss Joy was speedily sur- 
rounded, and I saw that a look of deep in- 
telligence and pleasure flashed between her 
and Mr. Denbigh; and I must admit, 
somewhat to my annoyance, te prompt- 
ly deserted Barbara and joined the 
group about the American beauty. 
Moreover, when we went in to din- 
ner he was selected to take her to her 
place not far from the host, and all the nov- 
elty of the occasion and glitter of glass 
and china and flowers between us could 
not hide from me the radiant loveliness of 
Paulina’s face while she talked with her 
companion, with whom it was evident she 
was on terms of the utmost friendly famil- 
iarity. 

I suppose it was seeing the pair so happy 
in each other’s society that made Lady EI- 
ford very gracious to us all when we were 
again in the drawing-room. She was a 
large, handsome woman, who seemed to 
me to expand with condescension and affa- 
bility and a perfectly negative kind of good 
humor, which was a sort of second nature 
with her in entertaining, and’ which, as it 
had not a touch of anything personal in it, 
did not move me to any particular en- 
thusiasm such as I often heard expressed 
for her ladyship’s ‘‘lovely” manner. She 
sat down by me, and, laying a beautiful 
jeweled hand on my arm, looked at me 
smiling and saying, *‘I am giad to find 
you know Miss Joy at home, Miss Iverson,” 
launched forth into the minute inquiries 
about her, her father, her home, etc.— 
everything, indeed, except direct questions 
as to her financial prospects. It was rather 
surprising considering the fact that by this 
time nearly every one present had been 
made acquainted with the fact that Mr. 
Denbigh and Miss Joy were oa the point 
ofa final settlement. I answered her lady- 
ship, Iam afraid, rather coldly, and soon 
after found myself near Barbara, and re- 
peated what had passed. 

It was evident that the rumor had 
reached Miss George, and thatshe was mak- 
ing « great effort at self-control. 

‘*T am very glad. She seems to be fond 
of him,” said Barbara, who had been asked 
to play, and was now seated, absent-mind- 
edly, before the piano. ‘‘ Let us only hope 
it won’t be one of those forever and always 
sort of engagements.” 

This might have done very well for me 
had I not observed my friend’s face two 
heurs before, when she thought herself un- 
noticed and was full of the first joy of 
meeting the man; it was clear that she 
loved; and my misgivings were entirely con- 
firmed when, at bedtime, she whispered to 
me to come to her room before I went to 
sleep. 

The unusual stir and animation and the 
careless sort of splendor, if I may so call it, 
of my first evening in a great country 
house, had so excited and exhilarated me 
that I felt equal to staying awake all night, 
but plans for special activity were discussed 
for the morning; a hunting party was 
starting out, and Miss Joy, in a very clear 
and decided tone of voice, had asked to 
be allowed to-drive Lady Elford’s ponies 
out at eleven o’clock. Noone seemed to 
think of questioning the girl’s right to do 
or say as she pleased; and, indeed, I am not 
sure but that they would have gladly 
yielded to one of her suggestions to play a 
good round game, which she seemed to 
think likely to rouse the people up, had 
not the clock pointed so near to midnight 
that she herself said it was no use begin. 
niog it; but she added,in her confident way, 
addressing all those near, that if it rained 
apy afternoon they should certainly try it. 

Barbara was expecting me.. She looked 





pale in her white dressing gown, and her 
eyes seemed unnaturally brilliant; but when 
I asked her if she was ill, she shook her 
head, dismissing the subject as trivial. 

“Mary,” she said suddenly. ‘‘ How do 
you suppose I am going to remain here the 
next few days? I must talk to some one I 
can trust, and I do trust you.” 

I was seated, but Barbara was standing 
by the fire, looking down at me mourn- 
fully. 

‘* You may, my dear,” saidI. ‘*Goon.” 

“Yes, I will go right on. It is the only 
way I can talk about it at all. Last year 
Guy Denbigh and I were engaged. Not 
openly, but we meant to let every one know 
of it at theend of the season. Then came 
the loss of his money and I—he would say 
I—threw him over. I saved him from the 
absurd folly of marrying into poverty, and 
he has never forgiven me. I suppose I am 
a fool, Mary, but I cannot live, it seems to 
me,and see him making love before my eyes 
to another woman.” 

** Are you sure”— 

Barbara waved her hand with disdain. 

‘*He said to me himself that he was en- 
gaged, or that he considered himself so— 
that he hoped to be married before the year 
was out, and asked me to wish him joy. 
Do you meana ‘bon mot?’ I inquired. If so, 
you are very clever. He laughed and de- 
clared he was unconsciously witty, and 
added it was a pretty name.” 

**But Barbara,” said I, feebly, ‘‘ yousay 
that you threw him over.” 

** I gave him his freedom and he took it. 
Of course the girl is beautiful and rich, but 
he will not be happy. He is called a man 
too fastidious for the cleverest woman to 
satisfy ; but Mary, certainly, he once cared. 
I know I am the only woman whom he 
ever really wished to marry, and his selling 
of himself is a lowering of his whole 
nature.” 

I was ashamed to have absolutely noth- 
ing to say either in sympathy or elucida- 
tion of the affair, and I could only murmur 
that men were far more inscrutable than 
women; and I asked Barbaraif she knew 
that Mr. Denbigh was to drive Paulina 
over to the Dower House the next day. 
She did, and added that she believed that 
active young woman had also the affairs 
of Lady Betty Gardner and Mr. Forsyth on 
her mind. What she intended doing could 
not be guessed; but I felt tolerably certain 
that when she took things into her own 
hands they would be sure to succeed ac- 
cording to her designs, whatever they might 
be. Poor consolation to offer Barbara as 
I kissed her good night; and yet even she 
was forced to acknowledge that Paulina 
had a certain power of her own which was 
more the result of her easy self-confidence 
than her beauty. 


The next morning assembled the party 
in installments in the huge breakfast-room, 
which went by the name of tbe ‘‘ White 
Parlor,” and which Frank Fernew told me, 
as he cut me a piece of game pie, had often 
entertained Queen Charlotte’s suite in the 
days Fanny Burney chronicled in her 
famous diary. Lady Elford, I thought, 
smiled rather compassionately upon Frank 
for remembering this bit of literary gos- 
sip, and seemed surprised when Paulina 
Joy, from her side of the table, expressed 
a quick interest in the subject, and showed 
a decided familiarity with the book referred 
to. The girl was a queer mixture. If I 
find it difficult to place her or classify her, 
it was only another indication of the vanety 
to be found in the length and breadth of 
the states forming my country. She was 
nota “type.” She was certainly ridicu- 
lously un-English, and had not the least 
power, I should judge, of understanding 
the whys and wherefores of anything 
around her. She was not thoroughly a 
lady, and yet she was not quite vulgar. 
Her advantages had been many, including 
travel, and all that her quick wits afforded 
her; but she seemed a creature wholly 
lacking in apy traditions, building her 
ideas and beliefs, as it were, on the results 
of each day’s experience, and I might say 
no more to be calculated upon from any 
precedent which I had ever known, for in- 
stance, than if she had been a creature 
from another sphere. But before Paulina 
started out with Mr. Denbigh, Lady El- 
ford had taken pains to make several peo- 
ple understand that it was ‘‘the same thing 
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as an engagement between her brother and 
Miss Joy”; and the amount of satisfaction 
she threw into her tone showed her pleas- 
ure in having such news to impart. Sir 
William Denbigh was expected that after- 
noon, and our inference was that with his 
coming we might congratulate the fiancées. 
The hunting party had gone, carrying Bar- 
bara George with them, and it so chanced 
that I found myself for a few moments 
alone with Paulina Joy, who was waiting 
for the appearance of the carriage in which 
Mr. Denbigh was to drive her over to the 
Dower House. 

‘IT suppose that you may congratulate 
me, if you like,” the girl said, looking at 
me shrewdly. ‘‘Mr. Denbigh, let me tell 
you, offered himself tome. By the way,” 
she added, breaking off suddenly, ‘‘ how 
they just say ‘offered’ here. Mr. Denbigh, 
to be English enough to suit the people, 
offered last month; but I would not give 
him an answer until yesterday.” 

I was simply dumb; but indeed I could 
not think of anything suitable to say. 

‘*T know what you mean,” the girl said 
smiling. ‘‘That this is a marriage of con- 
venience, as they call it, for him. Well, 
now, which of usdo you think is getting 
the best of the bargain?” 

I answered that time alone would tell; 
and I confess to a feeling of something like 
disgust for the girl’s cool way of talking 
of the man to whom she was engaged, and 
whom she must have known another cared 
for twenty times more than she had ever 
thought of caring. Polly continued draw- 
ing on her gloves and looking away from 
me out across the wintry park. 

** His position is simply this. He inher- 
ited a large fortune, and whereas, nearly 
every one considers that he run through it, 
it was actually sacrificed to pay the debts 
of his very worthless father. The father, 
luckily, did not live long after to incur any 
more; but Guy had to bear the brunt of his 
grandfather's displeasure. His grandfather, 
by the way, Sir William Denbigh, is himself 
Barbara George’s guardian. Quite a nice 
little compiication all around; isn’t it? The 
old gentleman is coming here to-day, and I 
suppose | will have avery formidable inter- 
view with him.” 

Idon’t know what possessed me, but I said 
suddenly : 

** You speak in such a business-like way, 
Miss Joy, that I am sure I will be excused 
for asking you whether, when Mr. Denbigh 
offered, as you say, it impressed you that he 
was a very rapturous lover?” 

She looked at me with a gleam in which 
the sense of the ludicrous certainly was 
uppermost. 

‘*My dear Miss Iverson,” was her answer, 
with a capitul imitation of Lady Elford’s 
tones, ‘really, you know we young people 
ought not to think so much of sentiment.” 

It was precisely what her ladyship had 
said the evening before, when some matri~ 
monial alliance had been under discussion, 
and, vexed as I was with the girl, I could 
not help laughing. But the next moment 
she was serious. 

** Don’t think too hardly of me,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘I will solemnly assure you that 
I regard Mr. Denbigh as my dearest friend. 
I have never had a brother,” said the girl, 
with sudden softening of look and tone. ‘If 
I had, l am sure I would like him to have 
been just such a one as Guy.” 


This was undoubtedly a very sweet sen- 
timent, and yet it was a strange way for a 
girl to talk of the mano she had just prom- 
ised to marry; but I could only say to 
myself that it was none of my business,and 
I must try to accept facts as they were; but 
even in these few days Barbara Georze had 
appealed to the tenderest depths of my 
heart. Icannot tell you just what it was 
about the girl with her pretty, sweet face, 
her proud sort of dignity which never in- 
terfered with a captivating little air of fun 
or vivacity which had gone straight to my 
sympathy. All I knew was that I loved 
her dearly, and { knew that she was the 
victim sacrificed by all around in this af- 
fair. 

The morning was a quiet one; but Lady 
Elford kindly invited meto her special sit- 
ting room,where she discoursed freely upon 
her brother’s engagement; and gave me to 
understand that Miss Joy needed a certain 
toning down which she would gladly be in- 
strumental in giving. Lady Elford, knew, 


Ijudged, the story of Barbara’s brief en- 
gagement. She spoke of MissGeorge; said 
that her grandfather intended her to marry 
very well, and added significantly: ‘‘ She 
has, you know, a certain small fortune of 
her own; but it is very small. Sir Wil- 
liam was quite right in putting a stop to 
anything that might have been between my 
brother and Barbara. There are some 
things,” said Lady Elford, impressively, 
** which simply cannot come to pass.” 

If not a rapturous, Mr. Denbigh was cer- 
tainly an attentive lover during the three 
days which remained of our visit at Tor- 
wood, since he rarely quitted Paulina’s side 
and I must say, bore up marvelously over 
various mortifying incidents; for of all the 
written about or talked about typical 
Americans, Paulina Joy was certainly the 
most audacious specimen I have ever seen. 

I must tell you that Sir William arrived 
at teatime on the Wednesday, and that she 
walked directly up to him, holding out her 
hand, and saying in her gayest possible 
voice: 

‘Well, Sir William, the last time you and 1 
met you little thought that you were going 
to have me for a grand-daughter.” 

And the little old gentleman, peering at 
her through his spectacles, glanced from 
one to another of the group around the fire 
as though demanding an explanation of 
this extraordinary conduct. Paulina alone 
was unmoved. 

‘‘Am I to do all the congratulating, 
then?” she said with alittle laugh. ‘* Well, 
never mind, Sir William, I am sure we 
will be the best of friends very soon.” 

How she contrived to do it I do not 
know, but she certainly made the whole 
party at Torwood feel as though they were 
part and parcel of some farce. 

She must have been, I afterward thought, 
a far cleverer girl than any one at first sight 
gave her credit for being, since she carried 
all things before her, and was too alert not 
to anticipate the criticisms that were likely 
to be passed upon her. She flirted openly 
right and left; on one or two occasions 
fairly routed Barbara and Alice Elford from 
the room by her chaff, as she called it; and 
yet no one could accuse Paulina of down- 
right vulgarity, while her beauty made her 
always an attractive figure. She turned to 
ridicule, one day, the man whom she had 
flirted with the day before. She certainly 
never outraged downright proprieties, and 
yet she was always doing or saying some- 
thing which startled us, one and all. She 
had her way, too, in the matter of round 
games; and one rainy afternoon beheld us 
all seated in the great hall playing them 
wildly, Paulina the moving spirit. Her 
tales of life at home were of the wildest 
description; and I could only look on at 
Mr. Denbigh’s smiling endurance, or indif- 
ference to it, and wonder how Barbara 
George could have given her beart to such 
a man. 

As for Sir William, he was in a frame of 
mind bordering on despair; and before our 
three days’ visit was ended Lady Elford 
began to look decidedly unhappy. As I 
later understood, she had tried remon- 
strance with Miss Joy in vain; that young 
woman’s first answer silenced her ladysbip: 

‘‘ My dear Lady Elford,” she said, calm- 
ly, “‘I rather tuiok it is your brother and I 
who have the management of my con- 
duct.” And she smilingly bowed herself 
out of the room. Of course the whole house 
—which meant the whole county—was 
excited over an engagement so evidently a 
mistake. Barbaraalone maintained an ab- 
solute silence even tome; and when we 
returned to the Manor House, and Miss Joy 
was again under her father’s eye—I can 
scarcely say his care—I tried to discuss it 
with her, believing that it would do the girl 
good to express herself freely on the sub- 
ject which must lay very heavy on her 
heart. She was pale and worn looking, but 
she still maintained a reserve which I could 
not penetrate, and to Sir William, who 
joined us at the Manor House a day later, 
she would say alm st nothing at all. Bar- 
bara would be of age in a fortnight, and his 
present visit was chiefly to see to the giv- 
ing up ot his trust as guardian. Between 
the two was a barrier which the old 
man’s opposition to her marriage with Guy 
Denbigh had raised, and all his efforts to 
break it down proved unavailing. Barbara 
was strictly polite, respectful and attentive 





tothe old man’s comfort, but in a purely 
impersonal way. Lady Fernew was not 
strong,and her niece made it very clear that 
she was merely acting on her behalf, even 
when she sat and talked with Sir William 
orrode out with him, or attended to his 
baving partners at whist night after night. 

We had been back from Torwood about 
four days when an invitation to dinner at 
the Dower House was received, and after 
much discussion accepted. The date was 
avery near one, on account of Sir Wil- 
liam’s departure, and it so chanced that 
during the days which intervened our 
usual afternoon tea parties did not take 
place, so that Miss Raikes and Mrs. Chap- 
man, and Mrs. Jenness and the Admiral’s 
daughters contributed nothing to our stock 
of gossip, and we went over to the Dower 
House on the Friday evening entirely ignor- 
ant of whom we were to meet. 

Mr. Joy was himself again, which meant a 
man who clearly cared nothiug for what his 
daughter did or said or felt, so long as she 
left him and his favorite pursuit alone. He 
was talkutive enough, and received us with 
his daughter in the drawing-room, with 
considerable effusion, which wore away 
immediately, and which left him rather 
preoccupied, even in the midst of his most 
amiable conversation. Perhaps only those 
who have had an experience in a provincial 
town can understand the effect which the 
company Paulina Joy had invited together 
produced upon such minds as Miss Raikes 
or Lady Fernew. It mattered so little to 
me in one way, that the whole thing became 
simply an amusing bit of comedy to me; 
but there, seated in the drawing-room, at 
distances apart which proclaimed tbeir 
feelings, were Lady Elford and one of her 
placid daughters; Mrs. Tom Barton, the 
daughter of a very second-rate attorney; 
the oldest Mr. Milton and Miss Robbins, the 
daughter of the doctor referred to always as 
the ‘*medical man” of the place; Miss 
Holman, Mrs. Chapman’s governess, and 
Mr. Bracbridge, the dissenting clergyman; 
Mr. Forsyth, and last, but by no means 
least, Lady Betty Gardner, who had failed to 
make an appearance at Torwood, but who 
now shone forth as the most conspicuous 
person in this alarming little company. 

Impossible to describe the effect which 
Miss Joy’s selection of guests had made. 
She protested laughingly to Lady Betty and 
myself that she would have given just such 
a party in Nebraska—she couldn’t see why 
in the world a doctor’s daughter wasn’t 
every bit as good as Lady Elford, etc., etc. 
The result was as though a funeral pall had 
been thrown over everything, and but for 
Lady Betty’s brilliant good humor, I don’t 
know how that awful evening would have 
been endured by any of us. Lady Betty,in the 
intervals of quarreling with Mr. Forsyth, was 
revealed asa very pretty,sparkling little wo- 
man, whose age it was impossible to deter- 
mine, but whose cleverness was as appar- 
ently real as her diamonds. She announced to 
me and to Barbara that it was an open ques- 
tion in her mind whether she married again 
or wrote a book about some of her recent 
travels; and I was surprised to find that she 
and Paulina Joy talked to each other like 
old friends. 

I really cannot tell you coherently about 
that dinner party, which to this day is talked 
of in Kelperton as one of the awful acci- 
dents in social life. When Paulina walked up 
to Miss Elford with Mr. Milton, and remarked 
gayly, ‘‘I guess you two know each other too 
well to need an introduction,” and the son 
of the High Street tradesman proposed ask- 
ing the Peer’s daughter in to dinner, the 
sense of insult was actually in the very air 
about us; but with such a selection of part- 
ners did we drop into the magnificent din- 
ing room of the Dower House, where,I doubt 
not, the portraits of the dead-and-gone El- 
fords looked down upon the company, anx- 
ious to turn their faces to the wall. 

Had it been a company in Burtonsville, 
Nebraska, Miss Joy would have entertained 
her guests after dinner precisely as she did 
on this occasion. We were again invited 
to play round games; and although I think 
everybody acted as if they were ina dream, 
no one refused to do our sparkling hostess’s 
bidding. But there was a feeling of tragedy 
in the atmosphere, andI verily believe only 
the fact of her brother’s engagement to the 
American heiress kept Lady Elford from 





leaving the drawing-room as soon as the 





awful dinner was at anend. Mr. Denbigh 
was not present, and Barbara conducted 
herself with a quiet sense of superiority to 
the whole affair, which was beautiful to 
see, while Mr. Joy seemed to be indifferent 
to everything but the fact that the company 
was large, apparently well amused, and the 
dinner as fine aone as money and good 
service could procure. 

You may imagine that our drive home 
was enlivened by remarks from Sir William 
Denbigh and Mrs. Rose, who was again at 
the Manor House for aday or two. She 
turned upon the unhappy Baronet as soon 
as we were in the carriage. 

“Sir William,” she said, as though time 
or place were nothing compared to the ur- 
gency of what she had to say, “do you 
mean to say that you will let this marriage 
go on? That girl will disgrace you all 
before she is Guy’s wife a year.” The un- 
fortunate Sir William looked like a man 
caught ina trap; for well wasit known 
that he had done everything to promote 
the engagement. 

‘* What could I do?” he pleaded. ‘Do 
you suppose she’d break it off now? Not 
a bit of it. Nothing would induce her to 
do it.” 

But early the next morning the unhappy 
old man went his way to the Dower House, 
purposely, I believe, to have an interview 
with Paulina in which she should be some- 
how brought to her senses. AsI learned 
later, he met her driving out with young 
Milton; but circumstances suddenly car- 
ried me away from Devonshire before the 
romance was ended. Sir William had not 
been gone from the house half an hour be- 
fore atelegram from my mother reached 
me summoning meto Florence to attend an 

important family council connected with 
the distribution of some property which 
was chiefly mine. Our family lawyer was 
to meet me in London that afternoon, and 
with the most hurried of farewells I took 
my departure, promising, however, to re- 
turn within a fortnight! Buta chapter of 
accidents prevented this. To begin with, 
we were passengers at the famous railway 
accident in France which belongs to the 
annals of that year, and I was laid up for 
weeks at @ little out-of-the-way town, and 
the business matters were setthd by my 
mother and our old lawyer at what might 
have been my death bed. Convalescence 
proved slow and tedious, so that it was the 
end of May before I was fit to travel, and 
then we proceeded to Biarritz for a three 
weeks’ holiday. Meanwhile I had been al- 
lowed to read very little, and my mind 
much of the time was in the half dreamy 
state which slowly recovering conscious_ 
ness produces. I was like a person in & 
comfortable afternoon state of drowsiness, 
and events came back to me slowly and 
with some confusion. But gradually the 
really intense interests circling about the 
Manor House, about Barbara George and 
the surprising fiancée of Guy Denbigh re- 
asserted themselves, and it was like an an- 
swer to some of my thoughts that, asI was 
seated one afternoon in our hotel garden, I 
beheld coming slowly down the brilliant 
roadway a figure charmingly dressed—a girl 
holding a parasol of pink silk gracefully 
above her dark head, while the radiant 
eyes and smiling lips of Paulina Joy 
suddenly were before me. 


She greeted me with effusion, and yet 
with a great deal of quiet dignity, which 
seemed to me different from what I remem- 
bered of her. Sitting by my side, she talked 
in a gentle tone of my accident, and then 
of our Kelperton experiences. 

‘* But your engagement?” I said, as soon 
as possible. 

The girl smiled so curiously that I bardly 
knew whether I ought to have mentioned 
it. 

‘It is broken long ago,” she answered, 
smiling, and then added: ‘ Miss Iverson, 
do you know you surprise me very much 
for an American?” 

I meekly inquired why, and Miss Joy, 
who seemed to me a very different sort of 
person from the young whirlwind who had 
upset the traditions of Kelperton etiquette, 
continued : 

‘¢ Because you were not smart enough to 
see through the little game I was playing. 
I wondered at your obtuseness, but said to 
myself, if I contrive to take her in, there’s 
some hope for the rest of them. NowI 
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shall evjoy making a clean breast of the 
whole affair to you. It seemed too funny 
to think you ever imagine I intended to 
marry Guy Denbigh! Why, to begin with, 
I was as good as engaged to another man. 
It was just this way, as I told you: I knew 
him very well and loved him, I thiok, as if 
he had been my brother. Well, I knew he 
cared for Barbara George and just how she 
had refused him, because of their ridiculous 
English idea about money and all that; and 
I will say that I think the way they act 
over questions of personal happiness in 
such matters is perfectly outrageous.” 

Here Paulina paused for a moment and 
turned her lovely gaze toward the beach, 
where she was evidently watching for some 
one; but she resumed her narrative in an 
instant: 

‘*T wanted to be at liberty to talk very 
plainly with him, and I will confess that I 
allured him into making a sort of declura- 
tion of love to me. You know it’s easy 
enough to wring something of that kind out 
of most men, and my only ovject was to 
have the right to carry out a plan for his 
own good. ‘Whether you ish to be en- 
gaged tc me or not,’ I told him, ‘ you have 
got to hold to your word for a time any- 
way’; and I straightway planned and 
schemed until I got Father down to Kelper-. 
ton. By that time I suppose Guy had given 
me the pleasure of hearing twenty times 
that he could not care for me as he did for 
Miss George; but it made not a particle of 
difference to me. Now, of course I had 
read Diisy Miller and all that sort of thing, 
and I knew just how easy it would be to 
shock al) their prejudices; and I went to 
work deliberately to make the whole Den- 
bigh family, and all the Elfords too, wish 
with all their hearts and souls to be rid of 
me as afamily connection. I believe you 
came away the same day that I had my fa- 
mous interview with Sir William Denbigh. 
Will you believe, I actuslly made my own 
terms of breaking the engagement with him? 
They were nothing more nor less than his 
consent to his nephew's marriage with Miss 
George, and a suitable provision, as they 
cull it, for the pair of them, and also that 
eolonial appointment which was in his 
power to give that gloomy looking Mr. For- 
syth who had not spunk enough to ask 
Lady Betty Gardner to marry him without 
it. Isolemnly declared that I would marry 
Guy Denbigh out of hand—perhaps the 
very next day for all he knew—if he did 
not accede to my terms; and, de you know, 
Miss Iverson, I believe the old man had 
got such a horror of what | might do once 
I was a married woman and starting out in 
English life as his grand-daughter that he 
was ready to agree to almost anything 
to buy me off? Of course I knew he 
considered the whole thing abominably 
vulgar; but what did [ care? And, besides, 
had I not my own opinion ot their merce- 
nary ways? My engagement had not been a 
very agreeable experience for me; for, to 
begin with, I was mortally afraid of its 
reaching the ears of a certain friend of mine 
in America, and of course it was the merest 
pretense betweean Guy and myself. The 
only thing that was very hard, however, 
was to prevent his openly breaking with 
me; for, as soon as he saw through what I 
was doing, he declared himself ashamed of 
being party to any such proceeding; and 
then all Icould do was to banish him at 
once to London and play my trump cards 
with a quicker hand. I don’t suppose, 
however,” said Paulina, with a sigh, ** they 
any of them half appreciate what I did for 
them. I did enjoy it sometimes! It was 
such fun to feel that they were afraid of 
offending me because Pa was so rich and 
they needed money so dreadfully! Well, 
if you have heard from Miss George lately, 
you must know that it is all right between 
them. Only, what do you suppose? I am 
going to London in June, actually to be 
ene of the bridesmaids, and you must 
hurry up to be there for the wedding. It 
is going to bea very grand, and I don’t 
doubt the Prince of Wales will be one of 
the ushers.” 

Paulina’s nose indicated her scorn even 
ofthis part of the affair, and as for myself 
I laughed until the tears rolled down my 
cheeks. 

**And you never saw through it?” she 
said, looking at me again with a mixture of 
compassion and amusement. But before I 





answered her, her eyes again wandered to 
the cliff, upon which I now saw the figures 
of two gentlemen— er ‘father and a tall, fine 
looking young fellow, who approached 
us, revealing the good humored contenance 
of a manevidently a New Yorker; and ‘rom 
something in his manner I detected promptly 
that he was the one who might have heard 
of Paulina’scomedy. Miss Joy presented him 
as ‘‘my friend, Mr. Webb,” with a brief 
glance at me from under her curling lashes 
and a little deepening of the pink color in 
her cheeks, and within five minutes I had 
been informed that she and Mr. Webb were 
engaged and Jikely to be married soon after 
the nuptials we bad just been speaking of 
in St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

The Joys and Mr. Webb quite devoted 
themselves to us fur the next week. I dis- 
covered that the Americans were very well 
thought of even amung the exclusive En- 
glish visitors at our hotel, and certainly 
Paulina did or said nothing which sug- 
gested the vagaries of her conduct in Kel- 
perton during the winter. She was a charm- 
ing companion and in company a very self- 
possessed and well-conducted although vi- 
vacious person, snd we journeyed nurth- 
ward to Barbara’s wedding excellent good 
friends. 

As Paulina had predicted, the wedding 
was a very splendid affair; but the ‘Heir 
Apparent” did not officiate in any capacity, 
although he sent the bride a very pretty 
present, and everytging was doneon a scale 
which must have satisfied Lady Eiford’s 
demands forsplendor. Three weeks later 
a very quiet little wedding took place from 
Lady Betty Forsyth’s, at which I was the 
only bridesmaid, and which made Paulina 
Mrs. Webb with the evident satisfaction 
of all her family and friends. Bu: one 
thing now she declared to me was neces- 
sary for her entire peace to mind. ‘AsI 
cannot get them all out to Nebraska,” 
she said to me, *‘I have determined to 
keep house for a short time in England 
and redeem my character among them; 
and I look to you, my dear, to assist me.” 

I need only say that even if old Lady 
Fernew and Miss Raikes had never thor- 
oughly accepted Paulina as asincere or 
thoroughly posed being, certainly the ‘‘rest 
of them,” as she would say, have learned to 
appreciate her and to allow the social posi- 
tion she really merits and enjoys. 

She did keep house in London where she 
entertained in a manner, which, if a trifle 
too gorgeous to suit some of us, certainly 
proclaimed her real knowledge of the fit- 
ness of things, and perhaps, except in Kel- 
perton, the episode of that winter is for- 
gotten; and as the Hon. M-s. Denbigh and 
Mrs. George Webb are the firmest of 
friends, I have no doubt they have come to 
avery clear understanding on the events 
of the past themselves. 

Wurre Prats, N. Y. 


A STOLEN LIFE. 








BY OLARA J. DENTON. 





Yes, Mamma, yes; do take it off ! 
Its eyes so coldly stare ; 

A pretty bird so still and dead 
Indeed, cannot wear. 


For every time I bend my head 
I see one soft blue wing, 
Which brings me thoughts of trees and 
flowers, 
And birds that sweetly sing. 


I’m angry then, because my bird 
Was not allowed to fly 

And sing and swing on waving trees 
Beneath the summer sky. 


Yes, yes; I know it cost so much. 
Five dollars, did you say? 

If I were rich I'd give twice that 
To see it fly away. 


But, Mamma, though your purse is filled 
With coins that brightly shine, 
They’il not bring back the stolen life 
To this poor bird of mine. 


That women’s hearts are kind and good 
I hear most people say, 

And yet they'll have these dear birds killed 
To make themselves look gay. 


I'm sorry I'm a little girl. 
Were I a woman grown 

I would not buy dead birds, but pay 
To have them let alone, 








But, Mamma, please to Fashion write 
And tell her (Do not smile!) 
That this is such a wicked thing 
We wish she’d change the style. 
Granp Baptps, Mica. 


ADVENTURES OF A DIVER. 


BY GEO. E. WALSH. 








In certain localities along the Atlantic 
coast vessels are wrecked nearly every 
winter. Half submerged reefs and hidden 
rocks extend far out into the ocean in these 
places and make it exceedingly dangerous 
for vessels to pass. Light-houses, which are 
constructed at convenient distances along 
the shore for the purpose of warning mar- 
iners of such dangers, are nt always suf- 
ficient precautions, and vessels are fre- 
quently wrecked within a stone’s throw of 
the beach. 

When a craft is once sunk in shallow 
water efforts are made, as soon as practical, 
to relieve her of her cargo. This can be 
done in one way only—by using the diving- 
bel! or diving-dress. The wrecking ves- 
sels, after making their soundings in the 
vicinity of the disaster, place buoys di- 
rectly over the wrecked craft, which greatly 
helps the diversin their work. If strong 
ocean currents flow near the vessel consid- 
erable risk and danger to life isrun by the 
divers. ‘The rope secured to their belt may 
be parted at any moment, and they left to 
the mercy of the waves. In case of such 
a mishap their heavy dress would instantly 
carry them to the bottom, and, the air-tube 
being disconnected by the violent jerk, all 
chance of escape would be cut off. When 
the steamship ‘‘Oregon” was wrecked off 
Fire Island last wiuter, the diver, after encas 
ng himself in his air-tight dress, attempted 
to descend to the vessel’s deck by way of 
the steamer’s rigging. He bad not gone far 
before he encountered a current nearly 
strong enough to tear him from bis hold, 
and, dreading lest he should lose his life 
if he proceeded, he returned to the surface. 
A rope was then passed around his belt, 
which his companions op the wrecking 
steamer could regulate at will; and, thus 
doubly secured against danger, he once 
more attempted tbe descent. When he 
reached the steamer’s deck he found the 
water comparatively quiet and free from 
allcurrents, while just above his head it 
was flowing in a swift tide. 

But vessels often sink in fifty fathom or 
more of water, when their masts do not 
approach within many feet of the surface. 
If strong under-currents then flow over 
them the diver has additional difficulties to 
surmount. He must first reach the bottom 
of the ocean at some distance from the 
wreck, where the influence of the flowing 
water is not felt, and then carefully walk 
along the bottom unti] he reaches his de- 
sired object. If he finds the water quiet 
around the vessel, he may work for hours 
at atime without coming to the surface; 
and the only annoyance he experiences is a 
slight pain in the ears and above the eyes, 
which increases with the depth of the water. 

The experiences of a diver are many and 
interesting. After he has once reached the 
sunken vessel, whether by being lowered 
straight down from the wrecking craft or 
by walking along the bottom of the ocean 
to avoid currents, he must search through 
the hull of the ship as though sbe were 
floating upon the surface of the water. To 
do this he carries a small lamp with him, 

which gives out a peculiarly brilliant light 
when under the water, and makes the sur- 
rounding objects glisten with all the colors 
of the rainbow.: Care must be taken that 
the air-tube does not get tangled up in any 
way, or cut by friction against the side of 
the vessel. Unfortunate divers have fre- 
quently lost their lives by this means, when 
exploring the intricate passages of a vessel 
at great depths below the surface of the 
water. Danger is also experienced from 
heavy pieces of timber, boxes, barrels, and 
even dead bodies, which are often floating 
around in the hold of a sunken vessel. A 
diver, once telling of the trouble that he 
had in exploring a wreck, said that he was 
constantly annoyed by several heavy chests 
which kept moving about with every swell 
of the sea. One came so near to his diving- 
bell that he was forced to give it a violent 
push, which sent it against the opposite, 


bounded and came within an inch of the 
diver’s head-dress, which it would have 
quickly broken had it struck it. But by 
dodging in time the chest passed barmlessly 
over him, and the next moment it collided 
with another similar chest. The force of 
the collision broke one of the hoops of the 
huge box, and the next moment a glitter- 
ing pile of newly stamped gold coins rolled 
out upon the floor of the cabin. The chest 
had been used as a sort of treasury box by 
the captain, and all of bis valuables were 
locked up in it. Besides gold and silver 
pieces of money, rich jewels and precious 
stones escaped from the brass-bound chest 
and presented to the diver'’s gaze a rare 
sight. The light from his smail lamp, sbin- 
ing through the water, made the golden 
heap seem brighter than ever. 

Exploring a sunken wreck is like visit- 
ing asubmarine city, depopulated by a 
flood. The broken spars, torn rigging, and 
fallen masts and blackened_hulk, all suggest 
the presence of death and destruction. 
Through the black mass fishes of every 
size and species glide, and around on the 
rocks and sand beautiful snecimens of sub- 
marine flora and fauna grow. Huge sea- 
spiders and crabs haunt these solitary 
depths, and make the wrecks their abiding 
places, even as the lizards and reptiles of 
the land congregate in long deserted 
houses and make them their homes. 
Floating seaweed and moss soon collect 
upon the spars and rigging, and intime the 
whole wreck is covered over with a light 
greenish mossy substance. 

The diver when walking under the sea is 
permitted to see some of the most beautiful 
and picturesque scenes that the eye can 
imagine. For thirty feet below the surface 
of the ocean the solar rays are distinctly 
visible through the watery mass, and all 
objects are distinguished for several hun- 
dred feet around. Beyond that the tints 
darken into fine gradations of ultramarine 
until they fade into vague obscurity. The 
white sand, wrinkled as though each bil- 
low had left its impression at the bottom 
of the sea, seems a’most like a reflector. 
His lamp seems unnecessary in this trans- 
parent fluid; but as he advances and the 
water increases in depth darkness grad- 
ually settles around him. Dark objects 
are soon outlined in the distance, and the 
fine white sand is changed to a slimy mud, 
composed of equal parts of silicious and 
calcareous shells. Flowers, plants, mol- 
luses, prickly fungi, rocks and various 
colored shel)s seem to spring up from every 
side, and the rays of the sun, striking 
through the water and shading these sub- 
marine wonders, forma perfect kaleido- 
scope of green, yellow, orange, violet, 
indigo and blue. Piains of sea-weed, of 
wild and luxuriant vegetation, make a 
carpet of unrivaled softness, while a per- 
fect net-work of marine plaats and sea- 
weed float over his head. Beautiful star- 
fish, queer shell-fish and variegated stones 
bedeck the rocks and bottom of the sea 
like precious gems. Thousands of fish of 
all varieties and fierceness swim around in 
fiocks or singly, darting hither and thither 
after their prey, or quietly watching the 
daring intruder. 

In the midst of these submarine wonders, 
and under the arbors of rich plants and flow- 
ers, the diver unhesitatingly makes his way. 
His large head.dress has three small glass 
bull’s-eyes, through which he can see on 
every side, and enjoy the beauties of his 
lonely walk. His hands are perfectly free,and 
his diving dress interferes with the freedom 
of his actions but little. The twenty-five 
pounds of lead which are fastened to the 
soles of his shoes becomes unnoticeable in 
this denser atmosphere, and he walks with 
perfect freedom, only taking care to direct 
the rope and the air-tube which supplies 
him with the life-giving fluid as he proceeds. 

Occasionally divers are attacked by the 
large fish which inhabit the deep. While 
exploring the-bottom of the sea some dis- 
tance from the shore,a few years ago,an old, 
experienced diver was startled by a gigan- 
tic shadow which appeared just above his 
head. He understood the meaning of it im- 
mediately, and, looking up, he saw an enor- 
mous shark advancing diagonally toward 
him, with jaws open and eyes on fire. He 
made an effort to spring to the surface by 
inflating his air-dress, but he found it too 





wall of the small cabin. Instantly it re- 





late. He then threw himself on one side to 
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avoid the voracious creature’s fins, which 
swept over him with a loud swish. The 
shark quickly returned, however. But the 
diver had prepared hi vself for battle during 
the brief delay. As the monster threw him- 
self upon his b ick the second time, the diver 
stepped aside to avoid the shock, and like 
lightning he grasped cne of the crea‘ure’s 
fins in his lef; hand, and with the other he 
dealt him a staggering blow with his daggcr. 
Tne blood rushed io torrents from the 
wound and dyed the sea red, so that it was 
difficult to see througu the opaque mags. 
The monster fish, pained by the blow, lashed 
the sea with such fury as to nearly carry the 
diver off his feet. But with the strength of 
desperation he managed to cling’ to the 
shark’s fins, and deal him blow after biow 
with his dagger. The less of blood soon 
weakened the huge creature, and after a 
struggle of several minutes longer, he gave 
signs of the dreadful death convulsions. 
The diver now felt the need of all of his 
strength, and, holding himself well to- 
gether with admirable coolnes:, he re- 
doubled his efforts. The shark's jaws 
opened and shut like a large pair of factory 
shears, and, had the diver been free from 
the monster's fins, they would have snapped 
him in two in an instant. The strong tail 
beat the water with indescribable fury, and 
greatly agitated even the surface of the 
waters. It was the monster’s death strug- 
gle. Struck to the heart, and weakened by 
the loss of blood, it soon rolled over dead. 
The diver, saved almost by a miracle, 
quickly rose to the surface of the water, 
where his companions were anxiously wait- 
ing for him. His copper head-dress was 
slightly damaged, and his strength nearly 
gone; but beyond that he had suffered 
nothing from the fearful encounter. A 
few minutes later a number of sharks were 
upon the scene, attracted by the blood of 
their dead companion, and without cere- 
mony they fell upon the inert mass, and 
began fighting for the pieces. The scene 
then became a sickening one; for these vo- 
racious creatures are more bloodthirsty in 
their habits than even the wolves of our 
Western prairies. If one becomes injured 
in the struggle for the pieces, he is often 
set upon by the rest, and literally torn to 
pieces before life has left him. He may 
fight for a time; but superior numbers 
soon overcome him. 
New Yor City. 


PUZZLEDOM. 
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BUBIED WORDS. 


1, Do you spell it ax? I spell it a,x, 6. 
No phonetics for me. (Selected ; a name.) 

2. 1t appears to me that it always rains when- 
ever I entertain company. (Selected; a place.) 

3. The anarchists do nct seem to understand 
true liberty. Give them a nationality of selfish 
interests and they would be the greatest of 
slaves. (Efflux.) 

4. My dear iittle Grace is a bonny lass; obedi- 
ent and always happy. (A rope.) 

5. Always remember, children, that there is 
no greater tyrant than self in the world. (Re 
lating to fuiries.) 

6, The loving law of the household is a bless 
ing, slthough some children would like to have 
their own way. (Dark.) 

7. How often a child exclaims, ‘It aint fair!’ 
when it is simply being defeated 1n a selfish pur- 
pose. (A stain.) 

8. How delighted a young mother is with her 
baby when she sees it able to take its first step. 
(A small table.) 

9. After every defeat in playing any game, how 
hopeful we are that we shall beat in a new game. 
(Empvy.) 

10. Iknow that as a housekeeper I ought 
never to be cross; but whenever the cream is 
sour I sculdin the kitchen right and left. (In 
North America.) 

11. Exercise is a good thing for all; but to 
those who do mental work it is most valuable. 
(A sign.) 

LETTER PUZZLE. 

Form words from these letters : 

1. Donn. 2. Reei. 8. Aied. 4. Dabr. 5. 


Ceetl. 6. Peeol. 7. Noccail. 8 Tatrel. 9. 
Gaaver. 10. Ettfh. 11. Runcist. 


SQUARE WORD. 


1. Aplacefor baking; 2, a Latin verb sig- 
nifying “I saw”; 3, an ancient garden; 4, a 


TANGLES TO UNRAVEL. 


Straighten out the following words so as to 
make familiar rhymes. 

1. Pretty watch in the sky, 

At little peep that shines so blue 

Often come for I and you 

Star so bright to-night for me. 


2. A seummer’s day ice ran away, 

All children fell out on; 

Sliding, they rest they on the all, 
As it fell in the three. . 


8. Fancy tea and dainty see, 

Three nibble to something, what, 

Bat pussy’s mice liked big bright eyes, 
So they were little crept to. 
Scampering they could have find 

Nice mic? soon sent them off . 
For in fright to out and for. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 19TH. 


WORD-BUILDING. 

1, Gas, rags, sugar, guards, 

2. Nun, noun, union, nuncio, 

8, Rap, carp, cra pe, carpet, chapter. 
DISTINGUISHED MEN, 

1, Sir William Wallace ; 2, Sir William Phipps ; 

8, Gilbert M. de Lafayette ; 4. John Paul Jones. 

ANAGRAMS, 

1. Invites ; 2, volcanoes; 3, novelties; 4, sen- 

sational ; 5, specialties ; 6, whispered; 7, coun- 

ter; 8, spectacular; 9, insincerity; 10,. educa- 

tionery. 


STROKE-PUZZLES. 
1, Bale-bate; 2, gale-gate; 3, hall-halt; 4, 
hale-hate ; 5, mile-mite. 


Selections. 


THE VOLCANIC OCUTBREAK IN 
NEW ZEALAND. 


The London Times's correspondent in New 
Zealand gives the following account of the 
recent volcanic eruption in that island: Mid- 
night on Wednesday, the 9th of June, was 
at Rotorua marked by one of the most seri- 
ous volcanic eruptions that even in the won- 
derland of the Hot Lake district has ever 
occurred within the memory of man. The 
scene of the disaster is situated in one of the 
loveliest spots upon earth, and one that 
during the past few years has annually at- 
tracted increasingly large numbers of tour- 
ists in search of either health or the pictur- 
esque, and bailing, not merely from Aus- 
tralia, but from all parts of Europe. The 
glories of Rotorua Hot Lakes, Rotomahaua 
Terraces, Lake Tarawera, and the sublimely 
grand mountain of the same name, have 
become familiar to thousands of sightseers 
now scattered over distant lands. 
Mount Tarawera, which has been quies- 
cent, so far as 1s known, ever tince the 
settlement of the island by the Maoris, sud- 
denly gave a Titanic war: and, buratin 
into flame, belched forth lava ashes oat 
foul-smelling mud that before long had 
covered the whole Rororua district and the 
surrounding country for many miles with 
an impermeable coveriog. In the meantime 
not only were all the existing geysers in an 
abnormal state of activity, but on all sides 
new hot-water springs and mud volcanoes 
had brokea out. The residents of the 
Rotorua district ran about terror stricken, 
many of them being liieraliy boiled alive, 
while even at the present moment the list 
of missing bas not been fully compiled. 
The sceue which here presented itself to 
them was appallingly magnificent. To- 
wards Rotomahaua a luria glare vverspread 
the sky, and un immense column of mingled 
flame and smoke rose from Mount Tura- 
wera, that hitherto had silevtiy reigned 
over the troubled district at its base. On 
a | sides sulpburous flames and suffucating 
vapors arose from the earth, and the be- 
wildered inhabitants, European and native 
alike, could discern no safe outlet tor their 
frign.ened steps. Long atter the sun rose, 
abu even at 9 o’clock, an impenetrable pall 
of darkness covered the whule district, 
addiog to the terror which the wretched 
inbabi.ants naturally felt. As the morniog 
wore on the vibrations becume less v.olent, 
althouga a new horror had veen introduced 
Uruugn the water io Lake Rotorua sud- 
denly risivg aud inundating tne native set- 
tlement, while all around hot water, boil- 
ing mud, and molten java reigned supreme. 
As the earth tremors gradually caimed, so 
tue people became less uacasy, aud then 
began tue hearirendiwwg scene of calling 
what was practicaliy a deatn roll, Tne 
darkness and terror of the night having 
passed, the fatuer sought nis cuildren, the 
mother hef intaut, the husband the wife 
from whom they had become sepurated in 
tue first terrified rush. Personal tear gave 
way tu family affection, and some terrbiy 
painful scenes are repor.ed. 














‘-And of the White and Pink Terraces stretched 
before us, we saw the White Terrace in all its 
strangeness; @ crystal etaircase, glitrering and 
s:ainless as if it were ice, spreading out like an 
open fan from a point above us on tbe hillside, 
aod projecting at the bottom into a lake, where 
it was p rhaps 200 yards wid». The stairs were 
about twenty in number, the hight of each being 
about six or seven feet. The floors dividing 
them were hor:zoptal, as if laid with a spirit 
level, They were of uneven breadtb, twenty, 
thirty or fitty feet, or even more, each step down 
being always perpendicular, and all forming 
arcs of a circle of which the crater was a center, 
On resching the lake the silica flowed away into 
the water, where it lay in a sheet half submerged, 
like ice at the beginning of a thaw. 

**The Pink Terrace opened out before us on 
the opposite shore. It was formed on the same 
lines as the other, save that it was parrower 
and was flushed with pale rose color, Oxide of 
iron is said to be the cause; but there is prob- 
ably something besides. The water has not, I 
believe, been completely analyzed. The crystals 
were even more beautiful than the others which 
we had seen, falling like clusters of rosy icicles 
or hanging in festoons like creepers trailing 
from a rail, At the foot of each cascade the 
water lay in pools of ultramarine, their exquis- 
ite color beimg due in part, I suppose, to the 
hght of the eky refracted upwards from the 
bottom. In the deepest of th+se we were to 
bathe. The temperature was ninety-four or 
pinety five degrees, and the water was deep 
enough for us to swim in comfortably, though 
not over our heads. The marvel of the terrace 
was still before us, reserved to the last like 
the finish in a pleasant battle. The crater 
at the White Terrace bad been boiling, the 
stream rushing out of it hed filled the air 
with clouds, and the scorchivg heat bad kept 
us at a distance. Here the temperature was 
twenty degrees lower. There was still vapor 
hovering over the surface, but it was lighter and 
more transparent, avd a soft breeze now and 
then blew it completely aside. We could stand 
on the brim and gaze as through an opening in 
the earth into an azure infinity bevond. Down 
and down, fainter and softer as they receded, 
the white crvstals projected from thé rocky walls 
over ‘he abyss, but they seemed to dissulve not 
into darkness but into light. The hue of the 
water wes something which I bad never seen, 
and shall never see again this side of eternity. 
Not the violet, not the harebell, near: st in ite 
tint of Heaven of all Nature’s flowers, not tur- 
quoiee, not sapphire, not the unfathomable ether 
itself, could convey to one who has not looked on 
it a sevse of that supernatural loveliness. This 
Was the end of our adventure—a unique experi- 
ence. There was nothing more to see, and any 
more vulgar wonders wuuld have been now too 
tame to interest us,” 


And now this wondrous spot has practi- 
cally ceased to be. 

MUCH SENSE IN TWOSENTENCES. 
‘‘Wuicn doctor cures the most patients?” 
asked a shrewd matron who had just moved into 
town. When she was told, the lady promptly 
reviied: **He’s the wan I want iv sickness.” 
Drs. Stanxey & Parzen, No. 1529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Penn., point with sincere pride to 
their long list of cures of acute and chronic 
diseases by their Compound Oxygen Treatment. 
Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Pbheuma- 
tism and Neuralgia are especially curable by this 
system. They will gladly send you, free by 
mail, a pampblet that tells all about the Com- 
peund Oxygen. Write and ask for it.—WN. Y. 
Witness. 
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UNEQUALLED FOR EXCELLENCE. 


Without a rival as @ dressing for all Salads, and asa 
sauce for Cold Meats, etc. It is prepared with extreme 
care; all its ingredients are of the purest and best ; 
and will keep good for years. 


_ BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 


, 
Its ew ow a 3. BLUE have been fu =VE. 


and enCersed by petseneectnoustenee, Your 
ocer ough$ to have it on sale, Ask him for it 
. 8 WILTSERGER, lrop., 238 N. fecond 8t., Phil., Pa. 


HOTELS. ETC. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK 
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NATURE'S ~~ A RELIABLE REMEDY 


For ick Stomach, 


CURE FOR Terpid Liver, 
CONSTIPATION, Billous Headache. 
Coativeness, 
ahAa, TARRANT’S 
\ gi Effervescent Seltzer 
APERIENT, 





ry on ty on oy 
je im ite action. It 
ata to the taste. It = 
» éRI\* 


‘ & 
NE ee 
Sick-Headache, sas} si Mie you seid, 
AN ¢ t ~ el t pharmaceuti 
P para’ ion. Ma has been 
or an forty ye 


DYSPEPSIA, guvlis.ctsrorees soi by 


Fr. Beck & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


High Glass Wall Papers 


JUST RECEIVED 

THE NEWESI DESIGNS AND OOLORINGS IN 

English, French, German and 
Japanese Goods. 

Estimates and Special Designs 


Furnished for Entire 
Interior Decoration. 


ATTENTION I8 INVITED TO OUR 


ART NOVELTIES, 


ESPECIALLY MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED 


FOR THIS SEASON, 


GoLp MEDAL. Also, 


LINCRUSTA- 
: WALTON, 


THE GREAT SANITARY 
WALL COVERING, 
IN MANY NEW DE- 





BIGNS, 
PLAIN 
aND 
DECORATED. 
‘nternational 
Health Exhibition, 
London, 1¥#. 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS 
OF OUR MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSEN- 
IC OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 
Corner 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


Branch Show Room, 
Corner 5th Ave. and 30th St. 


OPIUM Essa sat 
FIREWORKS. 


Buy of the 
Manufacturers 
NOVELTIES — 
SPECIALTIES. |B% 

A full line ot | 
fine goods in 
beautiful colors 
for displays of 
all kinds. 

Display as- 
sortments from 
$5.00 to $250. 
ready to ship. 


We manu fac- 
ture only fine 








FULL LINE OF 
Lanterns 
AND 


FLAGS. 
DETWILLEB & STREET, Manufacturers, 





DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


13 Dey St.. New York. 











The great attractions of this beautiful 


in their place we have # yawoivug crater. 
Mr. Froude’s descr p 10n of tne famous 
terraces is woo striking to be omitted, After 





pumber, ©. W. K. 


speaking of Oninemutu he says: 


district, the m.rvelous pivk and white — 
terraces of Rotomahana, are destroyed, and | 









& Simpson, avd LeBoutellier Bros, 





PRIESTLEY’S WHITE SILK-WARP FABRICS 


Are of the same materials as the Henri: ttas, and put up in the same way. Five distinct fab- 
rics, Clairette, Feather, Snowflake, Convent, aod Gypsy Cloth, each in mx grades, 
show respectively Canvas, Crape, Momie, Armure, and Piain weaves, and come in cream 
shades and in snow-white for mourning. They will be found to furnish # variety in warmth, 
style, and pxjee, to suit all temperatures and occasions, and all styles of making and trim 


ev are for sale by all the principal dealers in the lerge cities, and in New York City by 
Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros,, Jackson's Mourning Store, B. Aluman & Cv., Simpson, Crawford 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[August 26, 1886. 








fuvm and Garten, 


Tne Aorwuitural Kditor wih be clad w reeowe any 
practical hints, ste or information that 
wil make thie department more vaiuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel spectally wmterested.) 








HERBS OF SAVOR AND SENTI- 
MENT. 


BY ADA MARIA PECK. 


An herb-bed is indispensable in every well- 
To the thrifty housewife it 
is an endless resource, for by its aid she plays 








regulated garden. 


many agreeable variations with soup or roast as 
her key-note. That proverb which declares 
‘that better is a dinner of herbs where love is, 
than a stalled ox and hatred therewith,” is a 
wise one, indeed, aside from the love and 
hatred; for the herbs may always be savory, 
while the ox is too often tough. 
Then berbs are so easily giown. A few papers 
of seeds, a spot of rich garden soil, @ little 
painstaking, and a bed may be established that 
It seema best to have the 
annual and perennial varieties separate. And 


the roots of the perennial herbs should be di- 


will last for years. 


vided and replanted occasionally, Sage and 


thyme need to be reset once in two years. 

The aroma of herbs is quite as potent to call 
up old memories as the perfume of flowers, 
There is the lavender bed. If the seed was 
sown in the hot-bed, the seedlings carefully 
transplanted and watered, it is a thrifty patch 
of lovely green—a sort of fairy patch; for, in 
weeding, the odor of the delicate blossoms 
brings up a vision of the past; brings back viv- 
idly the remembrance of those happy days of 
childhood, when the promise of a visit to the 
homestead in vacation was the incentive to good 
behavior and scholarship during the summer 
term. It brings back the guest-chambers of the 
homestead, with their gay carpets and stenciled 
walls and great tester bedsteads, and the 
chests whence came the lavender-scented linen 
sheets that were spread over the downy beds, 
Ab! what beds those were! And in them what 
repose for the weary ! 

There was a cherry bureau, grown dark with 
age, in one of those chambers; it bad a carved 
back and claw feet and a polished surface, upon 
which was reflected weirdly the gay flowers of 
the window und bed-curtains, and the figures of 
those passing it; and there was one drawer 
sacred to the past. On rare occasions Grandma 
opened it, and out came a whiff of dried laven- 
der, and with the odor there probably came to 
her fair, pale ghosts (for she looked go sad), and 
we waited with bated breath and reverent ear 
until she should tel] us once more that the pretty 
lace fichu and other dainty garments, yellow 
with time, were once Great-aunt Silence’s, ‘‘who 
was beautiful, and diel young.” And that those 
were ** Baby's” shoes and toys, and these were 
Willie’s boyish treasures—his knife and books. 

“Ah! whata brave, bright boy!” she said. 
Dust and ashes a half-century before; but the 
lavender seemed to take tangible form and repre- 
sent him. Whoshall say that itis not an herb 
of sentiment. 

Perhaps Enid gathered lavender to put with 
those precious, faded garments she kept 


“ Folded reverently 
With sprigs of summer laid between.” 


Does not caraway also bring back the past? 
What great bunches of it were taken to “‘ meet- 
ing” in those old days, and courteously passed 
from one to another. Munching caraway and 
dill had a sedative effect on the restless child, 
who would become quiet and lean against his 
mother’s shoulder, and sleep until the doxology. 

Tarragon seed is hard for the amateur to 
manage, and, as it is comparatively expensive, it 
is better to purchase roots. It is so useful for 
flavoring pickles, and tarragon vinegar for 
gauces may 80 easily be made at home, that it is 
& great acquisition to the herb. bed. 

Many cooks think basil indispensable in stews 
and sauces; but, savory aa it is, there is always 
that old story of Isabella and her pot of basil in 
the way. And when one comes across a par- 
ticularly thrifty sprig of it, one wonders if the 
plant that was nourished by Isabella’s lover's 
head was an ancestor of the flourishing branch. 
The. Creole superstition that Mr. Cable so 
charmingly gives in ‘‘The Grandissimes” is 
pleasant. And if basil rubbed on the door-sill 
only wouid bring money into the house, what a 
deal of it would be cultivated, gathered, and 
applied in the most vigorous fashion. 

Parsley is the house-wife’s main dependence, 
It is to a platter of meat what a dainty frill is to 
a plain gown. With this decorative herb, the 
skilifal cook can compose an edible symphony. 
And the only caase for regret is that the 
amateur finds it so difficult to obtain a fine bed 
from seed. It germinates so slowly in spite of 
utmost care, that the better way is to purchase 
foots. 1t will then self-sow, and when least ex- 





pected many tiny seedlings will be formed; 
thus proving the perversity of the plant; tor, 
notwithstanding the greatest case, soaking the 
seeds in waim water for twenty-four hours and 
sowing in good soil carefully as possible, I have 
known it to be three months in germinating, and 
oftener not to grow at all. 

Perhaps thyme is the most satisfactory herb 
next to sage. Itis readily grown, and by re- 
setting the roots every alternate year the bed 
may be kept vigorous a long time. It should be 
cut two or three times during the season and 
put between papers in a dark room to cure, The 
same treatment applies to sage. 

Sweet marjoram and summer savory are easily 
grown, and should have a place in the herb-bed. 
The latter is especially useful, but when dried 
for winter use should be tightly corked in a 
bottle, else it loses ite aroma. Martynia can 
hardly be ranked with herbs, but is suitably 
planted at the end of the bed, allowing it plenty 
of room; for itis a rank grower. The young 
seed pods make delicious pickles, and are called 
in the vernacular, ‘‘devil’s claws,”’ from their 
peculiar shape. The blossoms are very pretty. 
Okra requires the same treatment as the Mar- 
tynia—to be sown in rich soil and given plenty 
of room. It is superfluous to say that the okra 
is the savory gombo of the Southerners. 

The Family Physician, printed over a half- 
century ago, describes the remarkable healing 
properties of certain herbs, declaring lobelia 
to be pre-eminent, and that “if properly ad- 
ministered” it will break up diseases of long 
standing, and will cure cholera, hydrophobia, 
lock-jaw, asthma, fits, spasmodic breathing, 
bilious complaint, and consumption. Surely, 
De l’Obel was honored by having so potent an 
herb dedicated to him. 

There is fn herb which was as much a part of 
‘*meeting” equipment asa bunch of caraway 
seed. Perhaps one was carried when the other 
was not to be procured. Atall events my first 
childish recollections of the herb were of always 
seeing two or three feathery sprays of it in the 
handsof a charming old lady who sat in the 
next pew. She used it variously—to ward off 
flies, to put in ber hymn-book for a mark ; she 
occasionally crushed it, when it emitteda fra- 
grant odor, or she nibbled it in a fit of abstrac- 
tion. And to this day, a stalk of Southernwood 
brings to mind the lovely old lady, with her 
plump hands encased in black silk mitts, softly 
waving the gray-green sprays. 

Old-country women prescribe wormwood as 
certain to break up a cold; and as it is useful 
in many ways, it deserves a place in the herb- 
bed. Among other things it is extensively used 
for planting in poultry-yards. It is dedicated 
to Diana, though whether for its bitterness or 
its many virtues is not explained, 

Motherwort, if made into a strong tea and 
used freely, is declared to ‘* raise the spirits and 
impart new life and vigor to the whole system.” 
Thoroughwort certainly is useful medicinally, 
and should be gathered from the brooksides and 
dried for winter use. 

When Achilles discovered the virtues of yar- 
row, he bestowed a benefit upon mankind ; for 
among herbs and simples, this seems possessed 
of greatest healing properties, An old lady who 
was an excellent botanist told me that she was 
once walking through a field with a celebrated 
physician, who directed her attention to the 
common yarrow (M. millefolium), saying: 

‘* Madam, if you knew half the virtues of this 
plant you would make it a courtesy.” Among 
the peasantry,of the Old World it is used in love_ 
philters ; branches of it laid, with the corymbs 
pointed in the direction of the loved one’s 
home, are believed to have the power of attract- 
ing his thoughts; and sprigs of it combined 
in certain shapes in the full of the moon brought 
a lucky month. 

There is scarcely any flower which so combines 
utility and beauty as the marigold, It is said to 
have been named Mary’s gold because of its use- 
fulness to the cottager’s wives in compounding 
economical yet savory stews. That its language 
should be grief seems incongruous; for what 
so gay and cheerful a flower has in common with 
sorrow isan enigma. This pliant, in its different 
varieties, gives the touch of yellow to the flower- 
garden unattainable in other species. A thrifty 
bed of the old and new sorts—among the latter 
the Prince of Orange and El Dorado, and the 
charming Meteor—is a dazzling sight ; and that 
any of these lovely ringelblumes and “spouses 
of the sun” should be consigned to the pot seems 
sacnlege. 

We must cultivate rosemary if only because 
Ophelia said: ** There’s rosemary for you ; that’s 
for remembrance ; pray you, love, remember.” 

Then the family physician recommends that 
in cases of impaired memory a strong decoction 
of it poured over loaf sugar be taken three times 
a day. 

The bed of mint is particularly useful, and 
most of the varieties grow well in the garden; 
spearmint, perhaps, thriving best. Yet how 
queer to chop a former Nymph into minute pieces 
cover her with vinegar and sugar, and use 
asa condiment. Whea the jealous Proserpine 
converted a maid into Mint, she gave us indeed 
an herb of savor and sentiment, 

WatEsvi.ie, N.Y. 
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NOTES ON LILIES. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 


LarGe bulbs not only give more bloom but 
blossom earlier. In this way you can have a suc- 
cession of your choice varieties. My largest au- 
ratums were in bloom the middle of July. The 
smaller ones are now in bloom—August 12th. By 
lifting one bed of candidum and leaving another 
unmoved, you protract the succession of 
flowers. 

The tiger lily will thrive best in rich soil, but 
most of the lilies abhor manure and prefer a 
moderate hard, poor soil; of course there should 
be noextreme. Fresh manure or barn manure, 
old or new, in quantity, will rot nearly all lily 
bulbs. This is the cause of the loss of so many 
beds of fine auratums and especially lancifo- 
liums. 

Of the newer lilies,a bed of tenuifoliums 
makes asuperb show. The foliage is fine and 
little of it; the flower is a most exquisite ver- 
milion. The petals" are waxy and recurved and 
dazzling. They biussom in May long before 
other choice lilies. To follow these every one 
should plant our wild meadow lilies, especially 
Superbum. These blossom the last of June and 
are exceedingly tenacious of life, doing well in 
all soils, but best in a good loam. 

To my taste the noblest lily is Longiflorum. 
The flower is rich beyond description, both in 
color and texture. It isin bloom fora long 
while and its odor is incomparably fine. 

Candidum is so easily grown, and multiplies so 
rapidly, that there can be no excuse for not 
having them by the hundred. They can be 
grown in grape borders as well as in flower 
lawns. 

Leichtlinii is a charming Japanese variety, 
worthy of great praise. It isa spotted canary. 
Coridion is another new lily that will please all, 
Concolor is another quite similar. 

The double lilies are all of them unworthy of 
attention. 

Of course no garden is complete without a 
large supply of the Japan lancifoliums or specio- 
sum. These can be obtained in ten or more va- 
rieties. 

The best lilies to force are (1) the ordinary 
lemon lily, found in almost all good flower gar- 
dens. It makes no trouble, and is more charm- 
ing in winter than in summer. (2) Longiflorum 
is also good for forcing, and is imcomparably 
fine in the house. (3) Candidum will do well 
in good sized pots, and with abundance of light 
and water. Auratum needs about the same man- 
agement, 

Of course all bulbs need a period of rest, and 
should be placed after potting in a pit or cellar, 
and left there, with little watering, for several 
weeks, 

Lilium candidum is fine, for distant effect, on 
a green background. As it grows in very unfa- 
vorable soil, it is effective in front of large ever- 
green shrubs—for instance, a mass of junipers, 

The auratum bloom is far more protracted if 
the bed is partly shaded. In the hot blare of 
all-day sunshine the blossoms very soon turn 
brown. This lily isthe most effective grown 
alone, and not in masses, A single stalk froma 
well-grown bulb should produce from six to 
twenty flowers. 

A good effect is produced by planting aura- 
tums in the center of the bed and longiflorums 
around the outer border. 

CuinTon, N. ¥. 





THRESHING FROM SHOCK. 


Few of us in the “‘ wild and wooly West” have 
room now for our grain. Some of the more pro- 
gressive have barracks; but to the great major- 
ity but two alternatives present themselves—to 
stack in the open air or to thresh from the shock. 
In the days of cradles, or even of self-rake ma- 
chines, stacking grain was not considered such a 
great undertaking; but it must be confessed 
that among the present generation, there are 
few who care to be good stackers, and, if possible, 
fewer whoare, This makes it very difficult to 
stack grain, and expensive, at the best, stackers 
getting at least twice as much per day as other 
harvest hands. Butitis not this alone which 
inclines many to threshing from the shock. 
Labor is saved. Not only is the labor of the 
stackers avoided, but all the labor of pitching 
the bundles from the wagon to the stack. Even 
more; for one man pitching from the wagon 
can keep the threshing machine supplied, while 
it re quires two or possibly three pitching from 
the rick, Laborsaved is so much money gained 
at any time; but at this particular season it is 
an unusual amount gained. Time is precious. 
Harvest has just ended. All hands are *‘ worked 
down.” Yetthe early potatoes must be har- 
vested; the weeds cleaned out of the corn, 
truck patches and fence corners once more ; the 
ground for fall wheat plowed—clearly, the earli- 
er the better ; the manure for this ground drawn 
from the yards and stables ; and yet other work 
to be done, and seemingly bunched into a perioc 
not haif iong enough for its accomplishment” 
A saving of a few days’ labor at this time is im- 
portant, 

But the arguments are not all in favor of 
threshing from the shock, as I have found by 
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Sad experience. With oursteam threshers grain 
can be threshed very rapidly ; but it requires a 
large force of men to handle it. You mast have 
help from your neighbors, and in return you 
must help them at stacking or threshing. The 
result is that you do not get at your plowing or 
manure hauling any earlier than, if as early as, 
if you had stacked the grain. It is true that the 
threshing is done; but at this time our object is 
to get at work in its season rather than to do 
work before it is necessary to doit. Threshing 
can be done later, when the wheat is sown 
and the potatoes are harvested; and 
while the days are shorter then, they are 
enough cooler to compensate for this in the 
amount of work done. Yet another thing, all 
cannot be the first to thresh; some must wait; 
and while they are waiting their grain may be 
sadly damaged in the shock, Such damage is 
exceedingly probable. We have frequently 
severe wind storms accompanied by drenching 
rain that will scatter any shock that can be 
built and then wet the bundles through. I know 
that the first yearI tried threshing from the 
shock I was one of the last to get to thresh, as, 
on account of a misunderstanding, I failed te 
engage a machine until two weeks afterI had 
intended to do so. Wet weather set in and 
centinued. This greatly delayed our threshing, 

The result was that my grain stood in the 
shock for six weeks. Many shocks were blown 
down two or three times. I expected my grain 
would beruined. I was agreeably surprised tc 
find that very little was damaged when I finally 
got it threshed, but setting up the shocks had 
required more labor than stacking the grain 
would have done, while the risk I had run and 
which cam3 so nearly resulting in serious loss, 
has made me disposed to stack my grain unless 
it came my turn to thresh early in the season. 

It may be argued that grain spoils in the 
stack, and I must confess that I have had more 
grain damaged in the stack than in the shock. 
Twice when I have hired the best stackers to 
be had, paying them five dollars per day, they 
built such defective stacks that in two of them 
the grain was damaged to the very bottom, the 
rain having traversed the stack from top to 
foundation. But while it is true that I have 
had more grain damaged in the stack than in 
the shock, this is because, perhaps, that stack- 
ing has been my rule rather, and threshing 
from the shock the exceptions, though they 
have not been few. 

Small grains pass through a sweat; and un- 
doubtedly it is better that this should occur in 
the stack than in the bin. If it occurs in a 
stack properly built, the grain comes out plump 
and bright and dry, and will not spoil in the bin 
by reason of anything existing in the grain it- 

elf. But if the sweating takes place in the bin, 
as it must when the grain is threshed from the 
shock, shoveling the grain about is often neces- 
sary to prevent its molding; and though this is 
not necessary, the grain is not so bright as if it 
had cured out among the chaff and straw, Mill- 
ers ™ Ch prefer grain that has sweated in the 
stack ; and some, at least, will pay for it one or 
two cents per bushel more than for grain that 
has sweated in the bin. 

It is apparent that the arguments for and 
against threshing from the shock are about 
equally divided. My experignce and observation 
lead me to stack, unless I can be among the very 
first tothresh. In my neighborhood nearly 
every one threshes from the shock. In a neigh- 
borhood where the majority stacked their grain, 
the man who threshed from the field could get 
his grain out of shock in good season, provided 
he could get sufficient help from his neighbors ; 
but if they stack their grain they will not want 
to help him thresh until they have finished 
stacking. Stacking has been the general rule, 
and it is well that such is the case; threshing 
direct from the field should be the exception, 
though if you rightly manage matters you can 
nearly every year get to thresh as soon as the 
grain has cured sufficiently, and thus save con- 
siderable labor without incurring unusual risk 
of the grain spoiling in the shock.—Joun M 
STABL, of Illinois, in ‘Country Gentleman.” 


MANAGEMENT OF YOUNG TUB- 
KEYS. 








Or all classes of poultry young turkeys are the 
most difficult to raise ; yet, when fully matured, 
turkeys can endure greater extremes of cold and 
heat, and subsist with less assistance than any 
other class of poultry. Although it is often 
overlooked, yet much depends upon the parent 
stock. Young turkeys hatched from eggs laid 
by hens only one year old do not possess the 
vigor and hardiness of those produced from eggs 
laid by fully developed birds. Lt is better, there- 
fore, to use gobblers and hens over two years old 
for breeding purposes. ’ 

If we can get at the root of the difficulty in 
the way of raising young turkeys, much of the 
loss may be avoided. To do this 1t must be con- 
sidered that young turkeys feather very rapidly. 
It is this quick growth of feathers that often 
debilitates them, and causes them to drop off 
suddenly. They require a large quantity of food, 
which must be given often, and consist of that 
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which contaln#s large proportion of those ele- 
ments essential to growth. Hence cornmeal is 
insufficient food for young turkeys, as every 
farmer’s wife knows. Like chicks, hard- 
boiled eggs, finely chopped, and mixed with 
onion-tops, are excellent for the first 
two days. Wheat bread, soaked in milk, 
may then be given, varied with cooked oatmeal 
containing lettuce or onion-tops. As they re- 
quire close attention, owing to the rapid devel- 
opment of feathers, the safest mode of faeding 
is to give them four meals daily. As soon as 
they begin to run about they should have not 
only a variety of cooked ground grain with milk, 
but also meat three or four jtimes a week, with 
all the chopped vegetables they can eat, as well 
as ground bone in the soft food. Turkeys 
thrive best on both animal and vegetable food, 
and cannot endure cofinement. When very 
young they may be given liberty; but the hen 
should be confined in a small yard to prevent 
wandering off. The little turks should not be 
allowed in the wet grass, and on the appearance 
of indications of,a shower they must be kept 
shut up until the danger is over. 

Dampness is fatal to young turkeys, and causes 
greater loss than anything else. The essentials 
to success are: nitrogenous food, warmth, dry- 
ness, and frequent feeding. If produced by the 
union of vigorous parents, and given careful 
attention until after the critical p-riod, fewer 
losses will occur. When tbree months old, they 
will be able to take care of themselves without 
assistance. Many persons recommend keeping 
the young turkeys confined, but they cannot be 
easily raised unless given liberty, as the turkey 
is naturally addicted to foraging; but if there 
area number of them, it will be profitable to 
watch them until they are well advanced. The 
milk and drinking water should always be so giv- 
en that the birds cannot wet themselves. When 
the young ones are put with the general flock, 
and are made to forage for themselves, it will be 
found an advantage to give them a good meal of 
grain when they come up at night, especially of 
ground oats and middiings, moistened with milk 
and baked. This is not absolutely necessary, but 
if so treated they will grow faster and attain 
larger size, and be induced to come up regularly 
of evenings. If insect food is not abundant, a 
feeding of chopped meat twice a wek will be 
very acceptable. If hatched under hens and 
raised with the chicks, they can be taught to 
roost in the poultry-house at night ; but they pre- 
fer the open air, if well protected from winds 
and cnemies. When being fattened they should 
not be confined longer than ten days, or they 
will worry and become discontented, thereby 
losing flesh.— Rural New Yorker. 





NO FRUIT-TREES FOR SHADE. 


UNDEB no circumstances would I[ plant fruit- 
trees in the front yard. It is objectionable to 
have the fruit dropping, as it will for some 
months of the year, as it attracts flies, is un- 
sightly, and is in the way of the lawn mower. 
My greatest objection, however, is that they are 
not permanent, as the Jife of even apple-trees in 
modern times is often less than a score of years, 
andof most other fruits still shorter. In my 
immediate neighborhood are several farm-houses 
which but a few years ago were well shaded, now 
standing exposed to sun and wind, entirely un- 
protected, because they had only short-lived 
fruit-trees for shade. Land is never so valuable 
on the farm that we must make the dooryard 
narrow or utilize it for fruit-treese. The plant- 
ing of shade-trees around the home should be 
done once for a lifetime. 

Plant the elm, with its tough elastic wood, 
graceful contour, and spreading branches ; the 
hard maple, for its symmetry, its dense and bril- 
liant autumn foliage ; and the gray asb, with its 
compact form and subdued autumnal colors, and 
unless you should some day be in the track of a 
cyclone, you may reasonably expect your chil- 
dren's children to sit under the shadow of these 
trees while they are still in their prime and vigor. 
During the twenty-four years sinceI began to 
improve ** Eastview Farm” more than 200 fruit- 
trees out of atotal of less than 400 have died 
after coming into ful] bearing, and but few of 
those planted twenty years are now vigorous; 
but the elms, maples, and ash (of which fortu- 
nately I planted twenty on an acre adjoining 
the house) are still in their youth and will be 
when I am gone. Some of these trees have 
already a spread of branches of more than fifty 
feet diameter, and I would not give up a single 
elm which stands thirty feet south of my house 
for twenty-five of the best fruit-trees in the 
country. 

Plant fruit trees in an orchard at the rear or 
the side of house, and not Jess than 100 feet dis- 
tant; but for shade and permanency plant the 
three varieties I have named ; and,if your grounds 
are large enough add to them oaks, walnuts, 

catalpas, or any of the forest trees indigenous to 
the locality. The greatest attraction of my farm 
is an imitation forest 100 feet south of my house, 
and containing jess than one-fourth acre, in 
which I have growing some thirty trees of ten 
varieties, and under whose shade we have trans- 
planted some fifty varieties of the wild flowers 
of the neighboring woods, and 7 regret that I do 








not own the land so that I can extend my wood- 
land and fill an acre with specimens of all the 
trees growing in the neighborhood, as my house 
is located near the southern boundary of my 
farm.—Waupo F. Brown, in ** WN. ¥. Tribune.” 


VALUE OF WOOD ASHES. 


In a bulletin recently issued, Dr. R. O. Kedzie, 
of Michigan, gives the manurial value of ashes, 
as ordinarily found upon the farm, as follows: 

Hard wood ashes, per ton..............$90 00 








Leached saan eeeeee ene . 10 40 
Soft wood, unleached, ae BOB 0 000800 16 00 
Corn cob, eC BPG eeccenge 50 00 
Tannery, per ton..... eecce cccceceesece 450 
SEG ie chcbccctcchoccgcces ee 40 
BE" | ccdeecsdbod tsccb-dtee 16 


One hundred pounds of ash, says Dr. Kedzie, 
represents the mineral matter of eighty-five 
bushels of wheat, eighty-five bushels of corn, or 
one ton of timothy hay. Eleven tons of goose- 
berries, grapes, blackberries, peaches or apples 
would contain only one hundred pounds of ash. 
Seven tons of cherries, plums or raspberries con- 
tain only one hundred pounds of mineral mat- 
ter. But, small as is the amount of ash, it is still 
indispensable for the production of these crops, 
and must be present in the soil in available form 
before profitable cultivation is possible. 

Ashes of mineral coal are nearly valueless for 
manure. The ashes of wood and of land plants 
of every kind are of value for manare on every 
kind of soil which has been reduced by crop- 
ping; but the greatest benefit is shown upon 
sandy and porous sois. On these light soils, 
crops of every kind,but especially root crops and 
corn, will be benefited by a dressing of wood 
ashes, also fruit trees and fruit-bearing plants. 
—Orchard and Garden. 





HILL FARMS NOT ALL DESERTED, 


Nor all of the bill farms farms in New England are 
running out or being deserted. Secretary Gil- 
bert, of the Maine Board of Agriculture, has 
recently been spending a day or two among the 
hill towns in York County, and gives, in bis de- 
partment of the Maine Farmer, some account 
of what he found on the sides of the foot hills 
of the White Mountains. B F, Pease, of Corn- 
ish, has a farm of 400 acres, 200 of which is im- 
proved land, His barn is 42x10, with a cellar 
under the whole. The barn and adjoining build- 
ings must have cost at least $10,000. From Mr. 
Pease’s veranda, locking along the road in two 
directi are t barns from seventy- 
five to 150 feet long, and several others from 
fifty to seventy feet long. Mr. Pease keeps fifty 
head of cattle, and cuts one hundred tons of 
hay per year,which is all fed out at home, chiefly 
to steers raised to sellas workers. Lumbering 
was formerly the chief business of the farmers, 
but now they are giving more attention to their 
tillage lands, and have had to build larger barns 
to hold their crops. Much of the credit of turn- 
ing the attention of Maine farmers to the field 


instead of the forest, is due to the labors of the 
State Board, who have put a decided check to 
Western and Southern emigration from that 
state. Maine’s example in this respect is worthy 
of imitation by the other New England States. 
—WNew England Farmer. 








THE EXCELLENCE OF FARM LIFE. 


It is a common complaint that the farm and 
farm life are not appreciated by our people. 
We long for the more elegant pursuits, or the 
ways and fashions of the town. But the farmer 
has the most sane and natural occupation, and 
ought to find life sweeter, if less highly seasoned, 
than any other. He alone, strictly speaking, has 
ahome. How can a man take root and live 
without land? He writes his history upon his 
field. How many ties and resources be has ; 
his friendships with his cattle, his team, his dog, 
his trees; the satisfaction in his growing crops, 


in his improved fields ; his intimacy with Nature, 
with bird and beast, and with the quickening 
elemental forces. Oling to the farm; make 
much of it; bestow your heart, your brain uvon 
it, so that it shall savor of you aod radiate your 
virtues after your day’s work is done.—The 
Century Magazine. 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton. 

Soluble Pacific Guano..........838 00@40 00 

Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 

standard Superphosphate.... 

Ammoniated i'd Bone...... 82 00@85 

0.8. Phosphate..........---. 29 00@3 

Ground Bone..........++-.. 81 00@83 

Crescent Bone.. 5 00@8 

Potato Fertilizer. 

Tobacco 

Buckwheat * 


Ssssses 








& Sons’ ‘ties : 
To Fer sesecese +e 80 00@35 00 
Bone : 
2, bs............. Sv 00@85 00 
duty f° ye 
per 2,000 lbs........... 25 00 
Beonomica! Feri for Po- ne 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 
Meal. per 2, -+s2 80 00@83 
Export Bone, per 2,000 1 26 00@28 00 


J. M. Pearson’s specisities : 
Emopire ne 5 puperpapepeste. 
Fine Ground Bone.......... 

Mapes Ff. nar G a. ‘Co.'s Specialties : 


Potato Manure..........ceeseee 
Cora % 


Vegetable “ sgpccageeceeceees 
Complete “A” Brand ...... 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. 


Phosphate.......... 
Oohcentrated Plant F 

H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Speciation: 
Potato Fertilizer. haseebeewes 


Cab’ RR ee 
AA Ammoniated Buperphos- 
phate Fertilizer........ 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer. . . 
——, Clark & Oo."> Special- 


pr Sone — ~ enauaaes 
Royai Bone Phosphate. ... 
Americus Potato ertilizer. ° 
Fish and Potash...... 
Americus Pure Bone Meal.. 
ASHES.—We quote 4@4 ‘cents for 
6@5%4 for Pearl. 
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BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO, W. Y. 





PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 





one fora Semple Card of their beautiful co! 

isno Paint manufactured equal to ie It 1s 

smooth, ry yy and economical. Any shade, 
N.B.— re are imitations now on the market, 

Fee the qpore waane- 4485 is > package and 


anaes 9 i __e eaien 





soa, during the past one bu wiped # world ana itis a re- 
ab) ae = this reputation has been sustain 
simp y ts of the medicine itself, and not by 


pu pdt Sa. The 
paix who have used it will bear testimon: ny 
tru of f ip statement. Manufact ured. cals. y JOHN 
L. THO & OO., Troy, N. Y, 2 cts. 
Bold be oll druieia -+y 


Recipe and 
— how to 
armless ly, 





R effectual ly 
and raped fy 

yiment serene emevelien dietary, e 

ta effect fn oa 





Cure obesit; 
£ 


14. Esq... Woburn 
Store Diliaa "Bediord-na, London, np 


OPIUM to.) to ab Daze. obey pout 
Have 


You CONSUMPTION 


Bronchitis, Asthma, A. ym 
remedy forall affections ¢ fed throw oatand = is 
Saves lite. faa apr A ies $i, at Satan 
HINDERCORNS 2° tse bara 


&o. 16 cts, at Druggiste, 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We can supply Files or Binders for Tux Inpr- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘Tux 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one _~ 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States. on the receipt of one doller nn? 
twenty-five cents each, The venal price is $1.50. 

aed nectinen telietiateiieeeinemememennienememmmmeniantendeninnan 
































Protection from Lightning! 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM. 
These rods are manufactured and erected only by the subscriber. They are applied to build- 
ings on strictly scientific principles, and during a period of fifty years have never failed to afford 


complete protection. 


Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 
EDWARD H. 


IAMS, 


Successor to E. E. Quimby, 
No. 64 College Place, New York 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the foliowing named fine Steel Engrav- 
ines and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any add upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 
ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANOIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. Size 
of Bheet, 26x36.......... secceesseceecees C200 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist. and A. H 
Ritchie, the Engraver. . conee » 2000 
THE AUTHORS OF THE ‘UNITED ‘STATES 
BIZS, DEXA, .. ..cesscecceccsesscsesees eocede eccees 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 








Ritchie, the Engraver. . ne - 6b 0 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Size, 16x90... ~ 10 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 18x30, 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER OOLFAX 

BIBS, 1OKBO, 0000 cccrcceccceccccccseseccoccccoccceses 200 
EDWIN M, STANTON. Bixe. W6x90.scsceseseoees 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20,..... ........55 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Oarpenter. Bound in Cloth 

860 pages, Price.. eccccccocsess 0 76 
The “PIOTURE AND THE “MEN.” ”" Bovnd 

Cloth. 190 pages.. soe 0 be 


Orders, with the cash inc l a, tobe x to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


Che 


Independent, 


WE OFFER NO F NO PREMIUMS, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
PAYABLE IN ADVANOE. 
= Numbers (postage free)........ 











26 = (6 mos.) 

17 - (4 mos.) Of eeevcecspcngesee 

13 (8 mos.), # ceccesccccesecce §6— BB 

a ~ (1 month), * ecvccccceccec sed 

2 » (2 weeks), ee 20 

1 Number (1 week), F  eevvccecssseceee 10 

One subscription two years...... eevee segneses se & 00 

Two subscriptions, one year each,in one re- 
mittance.. evccesceces - 600 


Three subscription 8, ‘one ‘Year “each, in one Te- 
mittance.. 






eoccccceccocccccces eeccccscce 700 
One subsoription three years., eocsceses 4 0o 
Four subscriptions, one year “each, in one. ne 
mittance...... eacene: eescersec » - 850 
One subscription four years... oc 8 60 
Five subscriptions, one year each, in one Te- 
MItANCe.,.....cccccreeceee eaceee cocece eovece -10 00 
One subscription five years... eevee AO OO 


Any number over five at the same rate, “invari. 

ably with one remittance, 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB. 
SORIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB BATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a fewcon 
secutive numbers of THe INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn ite value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enaas the 
for which payment te made, 

Sample Cepies Free upon Application. 

Sa” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tae 
INDEPENDENT. 

#7 Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orderd, if 
possible, When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ina REGIstzREp Letrzn, The pres. 


ent registration system is virtual. beol 
section egaines losses A i, and’ = ed = 
obli« register ietters w eh op ~ 

on ances by Postal : Notes at See, 


No names entered oa ee the subscription books to 
the mone 


UBSO 
the ex BECK BE are uel fabecrp tong ich i 
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TH RECEIPT f the paper is rece! 
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at b00., N Street, 
ee = in 4p to hu Ry kJ ptions 

THE INDEPENDENT, 
New Yerk Uity. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1886. 


THE INDEPEN DENT's special Clubb‘ne List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it, Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or Magazines 
in connecuion with THE INDRPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
from our Club-List. 


P.-O. Box 2787, 








RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements, eres 


time....... -Tbo, 
times (one month). 100. | 4 tps . th}: 
- (sts “ thie. %6 tine = 


“ iio, B * (twelve * 





ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 





BuapInG NOTIONS............. 
LIne, RACH TIME. 
Freanout NoTices........ Two DoLLaRS PER Agata 
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Some grocers are so short-sighted as tc 
decline to keep the “Ivory Soap,” claiming 
it does not pay as much profit as inferior 
qualities do, so if your regular grocer re- 
fuses to get it for you, there are undoubt- 
ediy others who recognize the fact that th: 
mereased volume of business done by rea 
eon of keeping the best articles more tha: 
compensates for the smaller profit, anc 
will take pleasure in getting it for --~ 


LeBOSQUET 





APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


MEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Bend for Descriptive Pamphlet 


LeBOSQUET BROS.. 75 Union St., Boston. 


MANHATTAN WATCHES 


Are the Handsemest and Cheapest 
Watches ever Preduced. 








PLAIN, SWEEP-SECOND and #sTOP 
WATCHES, NICKEL-SILVKR, er 
GOLD-PLATED CASES. 

PRICES FROM FIVE DOL.LARS UP, 

all 
were PA Jewelers or by the ptqnetoctarers 


ver them to any partof the U. 8. and 
warrant them in every vespect If not sf aiiatactosy 
ean be returned. Send for Catalogue and Price-lists. 


MANHATTAN WATOH CO., 
Office and Wareroems 234 Broadway, N. Y. 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
ry SILK. 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
Ball 
Ci] 
” Tone gt é: “aan r York, an 
MANUYACTURERS oF 
PUMPS. 
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u DIUI OUSLY. 
Pitt tide aon to eousuit LOED & 


VICTOR BICYCLES. 


Finest points of coestruction. All best material. 
You cannot afford to buy without investigating. 
Catalogue free. 
Overman Wheel Company, 
182 COLUMBUS AVENUE; Seaton. 








81 Somerset St., 
Boston, Mass. 

A. P. W. Papgr Co. 
Gentlemen : 
cated Toilet Paper” is use peg 
fulin the treatment of Analj vussu 
liseases, allaying the intense 













; 4 b 
lching, is a remedy easily i of ur due to stoppage — 
applied, and a trial is con- accompanying Physicians’ and P 
Special Express contracts now por us to 


Deliver One Dozen 1,000 Sheet Rolls 


and NIcKEL Fixture, anywhere in the United States 
accessibie by Kxpress. on receipt of $1.00, or we can 
forward, as neretotore, ‘Two Kolls and Nicke] Fixture 
-', ONarger prepaja. 


vincing of ils merits, 


F. M. Jonnson, M.D. 
July let., 1885, 
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ERFORATED 


MEDICATED PAPER. 


Our Specially prepared paper for the use of sufferers from Hemorrhoids is heavily 
charged with Ointment, and has the indorsement of physicians, in that the regular appli- 
cation of recognized remedies ia accomplished through absence of the annoyance attending 


the use of ointment in the usua) manner. 
to its influence, and its remarkable success 
vehicle for the remedy. 
Pocket Packet 
Price per Roll of |OOO Sheets securely 
wrapped in Tin Foil. 50 


Delivered Free, anywhere in the United 


ALBANY 


“ : NTED PAPE that containing chemicals in- 
Your Medi- Prisca nd the o or 0 a: wogeas of manufacture, ir 
scaus 


Aone. otod Moll. 


he “Stawpagp” Brand 1} 
fy ate aa itirely free ioe 2a oy deleteri- 
tance, T he division into sheets by perfora.- 
Spe econems uvattainable in the Un 
or package, — mes a iseolu 10: 
paper in Water preve 





1 po 


The Itching type of this disease quickly yields 
is unquestlonably due to the use of paper as a 


Ten Puckets and neat Pocket Case..$1.00 
Twe 1000-Sheet Rolls, and Nickel 
Fixtures 


States on receipt of price. Address, 





ALBANY 








STERBROOK’S 
STEEL PENS. 


wt 


SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
Leading Nos; 048, 14, 180, 833, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street. New York. 








THE COMBINATION GAS MACHINE CO. 





DETROIT, MICH., and WINDSOR, ONT., 
MANUFACTURE 


GAS MACHINES 


= For Lighting Churches, Hotels, Residences, Stores 


Orn ANY PLACE WANTING ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 


=| The Oldest and Best Machine in Use. Over 4,000 





Machi in ul operation, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Now York Branch. JOHN 8.LEVIS Agent, 163 Maiden Lane. 








CORTICELLI WASH SILK. 


SOLD ON SPOOLS ONLY. 





COLOR WARRANTED 


NOT to” run” or to iajare in any way the most 


i materislin washin 
heavy Outline Embroide use two threads; 
for ‘ighter work use the thread nary. 
The convenience of having this reliable brand on 
goods in skeins. which 


dealers, who will be supplied by oro 
SILK cu., 18 Summer “treet, Boston, Mass 


PERFECTION AT LAST! 
TWO NEW MACHINES 


FAMILY SEWING. 


The Singer Manutacturing Compas (whieh 





has sold over seven million sesing pes) has 
nt bt out two entively new styles of 
‘ht Running Machines for family se Both 


ve h arms. One is t Tg 
with Oseillatn ng Shuttle) and the other the “ Vi- 
rating Shuttle.” A lady who has never inepected 

ese machives has never seen a Perfect wing 

achine. For sale on easy payments at any of our 
five thoasand branch offices. 


The Siager Manwfataring Company, 


Principal Office 
34 Union Square. New York. 


“ Impro' ‘ami 








Now: 24, 168s. RIGHMOND 


CHAMPION 


. 6 allother wire and picket fence machines 
for taking ag strong and aia le fences ia the field 


ground, it kee ‘kets 
Other sunshine Oth dee without Sind ef pt 
It is omy V) Lm uses ony. kind cf 


eee, 
WAYNE AGRICULTURAL CO., ons 





» TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
fee gone Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
the Society of Arts for 
“a “et Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 





LF PAGE'S 
LIQUID GLUE 


Sure aN 





N TENNIS, ¢ 
| We HERY, 
et: 
NN. Va 
ack? 
x pie Croquet 
5 PARE BASE BAtL, | 
Fay be Foot Batt 
79.3 CA CROSsE Poto, 


” BOXING GLOVES & SPORTING # 
LOOOS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SENG 2 Cr. STAMP FOR ILL. CATALOGUE, 








- WROUGHT IRON 


Punched Rail Fence 





Acknowledged 
o ve the Best 
in Use. 


ron Fence now 


~~ = 


_ Houses, Cemeteries or 
either P: manufacturers of the. 
IRON TURBINE ied evince wd KEYE — PUMPS, 
AWN MOWERS, ET 
Bend for Mlustrated Cine and Prices to 


MAST. FOOS & CO., Springfield, Ohia, 











TRAV«L. 
THE , 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
18 THE 
POPULAR SHORT LINE. 
BETWEEN 
7. a 
dat Rapids. i 
ouncil Biuffs, Omaha, ’ 
Denver, San Francisco, 


and Portland, Oregon. 
It runs daily through fast, Eapecss Trains equipped 
w 


The Finest Palace Sleeping Cars, Peerless 
Palatial Dining Cars, Superb tar- 
lor Chair Cars, Elegant Day 
Coaches, 
and all known appliances that will contribute to the 


SAFETY, COMFORT, SPEED AnD LUXURY 


it strains make CLOSE UNION DE. 
for CONNECT ONS with trains of branch and con- 


necting Lines for ail points of interest in 
Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Wisvonsin, Min- 
gt a hay ae 
olorado, yoming, ontana, 
Idaho, U' ashingto 


otis is the Tovris' ‘averite Route to D 
the famous AUNT ING, FISHING and PLEASURE 
a 
ENCHANTED SUMMERLAND 
of the North and Northwest, and the 
OWLY ROUTE TO THE BLACK HILLS. 
“* THE SHORE LINE LIMITED” 
between Chicago, Milwaukee and Waukesha, and 
“* THE SHORT LINE LIMITED ” 
between Chicago, St. Paul ape Minneapolis, are run 
a. THE NOR WEB TE. 
wa Agents sell Tickets a ‘this line. Maps, Rates, 
Guides, Time of Trains, and al: information will pe 
promptly | furnished on application to avy Ticket 
2D 


or to , 

General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO. 
WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
covnray WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 

















= institu’ 
continental link | in that 13 OF th 


ugh transpor 
on which invites acilitates travel andt 
between cities of the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. 
also the favorite and best reute to and from points 
corresponding 
points West, Northwest 
The Creat Rock panera Route 


Guarantees its patrons that 
afforded by a ome, thoroughly. 
smooth tracks 0} 


built 5 es and bridges: Tne eee eae 
ion as human e 
pe can make ; 





route ai T f t all tin, ints 
ion De ae Py pe | 
luxuries ang Passenger + her ang oar 


Parte Zreize een Ch and 
Peotte, Coun Couneli Bluffs, Kansas our Yeavenwor z and 
are co! omaposed of of well v entilated, Ss finely up 


, and sum — man Fining 
ked 


are also run 


Seneca and Kan- 
folie and sarees cree ace OY, 
poapgies i l aad sd inser pedis jate 1 Folders, 


Sets Boast Rael ch 


R. CABLE . HH 
ag 7. gE wana 





CHICAGO. 








TES L@sraxpmr PARSS #1 AND RY Rows STARE 














